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ETTERS have distinctive value as soci- 
ological and historical documents. 
When writing to their confreres, 

scientists usually show less restraint 
than in their publications; they reveal 
their hopes, objectives, biases and pre- 
judices with much greater candor. Their 
formal works are illuminated as one ob- 
tains an insight into the more subtle bases 
of their judgments. The correspondence 
here published has this value.? gipoe > 


1 This is the second of a series of contributions 
featuring the dedication of Volume X of Soctar 
Forces to Franklin Henry Giddings who died on 
June 11, 1931. Others will follow. These letters 
ate particularly valuable at this time in the consid- 
eration of the changing concepts of sociology as well 
as reflecting the very human character with which 
these three pioneers enlivened sociology.—Edétors 

? Lester F. Ward, as dean of American sociologists, 
cattied on extensive correspondence with many of 
his co-workers in the United States and abroad. 
Ward bequeathed his library and his manuscripts, 
including the letters, to Professor Edward A. Ross 
who had married his wife's niece. He in turn con- 
tributed them to the library of Brown University at 
which institution Ward had taught from 1906 until 
his death in 1913. The editor of these letters spent 
several months at that library doing research among 
these previously unconsulted manuscripts in prepara- 
tation of a future volume on Ward's contribution to 
social thought. The group of letters and excerpts of 
letters here published have been selected with the 
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Giddings’ correspondence with Ward 
began after their first meeting at a session 
of the American Economic Association 
where Giddings read a paper on the *‘Soci- 
ological Character of Political Economy."’ 
Ward, who was at that time a government 
paleobotanist; had the year before, pub- 
lished his Dynamic Sociology after fifteen 
years of writing. Giddings was still at 
newspaper work in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, writing editorials on economic and 
political questions. When Giddings’ 
paper was presented, it was attacked by 
Patten. Ward came to Giddings’ defense 
in what was the first public endorsement of 
the latter’s sociological views by any 
authority. Giddings recently attributed 
to Ward’s encouragement on this occasion 
his determination to continue in the field 
of sociology. 

There was little unanimity, however, 
in the sociological opinions of Giddings 





purpose of illustrating the relations existing between 
the late Professor Franklin H. Giddings and Ward 
and Albion Small, and especially with the reception 
given Giddings’ Principles of Sociology. 

The editor hereby gratefully acknowledges the 
receipt of a grant-in-aid from the Social Science 
Research Council to pursue this work, and the cordial 
codperation of the members of the Brown University 
Library staff. 
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and Ward. Underlying all their differ- 
ences was the diversity of their general 
world view. Ward had deep sympathy 
with the masses; he saw them as frustrated 
because of absence of opportunity to 
develop their potentialities; ignorant be- 
cause of the failure of society to provide 
adequate educational facilities. He looked 
with favor upon the rising power of the 
proletariat to enforce its demands for a 
greater share of the world’s goods. Gid- 
dings, on the other hand, subscribed to 
the Darwinian doctrine of social selection 
through competitive struggle, and regarded 
the domination of the successful, whom he 
thought of as the fittest, imperiled by the 
increasing strength of the masses whom 
he considered psychologically inferior.* 
He characterized the success of the social 
democratic movement as leading to a “‘sub- 
serviency of the high to the low’’ espe- 
cially in educational matters,‘ and he 
could write of the unrest of the workers 
“We do not need the lurid pages of Carlyle 
or the solemn warnings of Edmund Burke 
to deepen our dread of proletarian mad- 
ness."’5 Contrary to Ward, he believed 
that education ‘‘has wasted itself in try- 
ing to educate the incompetent beyond 
their capacities.’"® 

It is this fundamental difference in out- 
look that prevented Giddings from follow- 
ing Ward rather than Spencer in his 
sociology. Giddings remained always 
loyal to the individualistic philosophy 
against which Ward arrayed himself with 
his concept of collective telesis; he never 
put himself ‘‘squarely under the banner’’ 
of Ward as he effusively declared he would 
do in his letter of November 12, 1896. He 


5 See for example Democracy and Empire (New York, 
1900) 93-96. 

* First expressed in 1894. Repeated in The Mighty 
Medicine (New York, 1929) 1. 

5 Democracy and Empire p. 240. 

© The Mighty Medicine p. 55. 
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employed the designation “‘social engi. 
neering’’ in his book The Scientific Study of 
Human Society (Chapel Hill, 1924) but the 
contents of the chapter in which it is used 
belied his faith in the possibility of its 
achievement. His article ‘“The Costs of 
of Progress,’’ first published in 1893 and 
thrice republished,’ in which he consid- 
ered fallacious the socialistic belief that 
“industrial derangements can be 
vented in a progressive world,”’ indicated 
his characteristic disparagement of the idea 
that a planned economy under socialism 
would be superior to capitalism. In his 
class lectures he stated that he attached 
too great importance to ‘‘unconscious 
processes working in society not thought 
out by intellectuals, to accept the principle 
of collective telesis.’’ 

Ward wrote three reviews of Giddings’ 
Principles of Sociology.* His extensive cti- 
tique of the book in the Annals, around the 
discussion of which the majority of these 
letters center, was vigorous and devastat- 
ing. One of his chief criticisms was that, 
like the works of Spencer, the book ad- 
hered ‘‘strictly to the natural history 
method of looking upon society as some- 
thing absolutely passive to be analyzed 
and dissected like the carcass of a dead 
animal.’’ He declared the weakest fea- 
ture of the book to be Giddings’ attempt 
to build the superstructure of sociology 
on the foundation of a ‘‘new sociological 


™The original titie was ‘The Ethics of Social 
Progress’’ in International Journal of Ethics, Jan. 1893, 
III, 137-164; Adams, H. C. (Ed.) Philanthropy and 
Social Progress (Boston, 1893), 203-248; Democracy and 
Empire, 69-96; Studies in the Theory of Human Socitty 
(New York, 1922), 224-246. 

8 American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Annals, VIIL (1896), 1-31. Republished 
with introductory comments in Glimpses of the Cosmos 
(New York, 1913-18) V, 282-305; Public Opinion 
XX (1896), 630. Also in Glimpses of the Cosmos, V, 
263-265; Popular Science Monthly, XLIX (1896) 
703-705. Also in Glimpses of the Cosmos, V, 308-10. 
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catholicon . . . the consciousness of 
kind,’’ maintaining that the concept was 
generally recognized prior to Giddings and 
was unimportant and not specifically 
sociological. The review contains its full 
share of arguments about the word defini- 
tions that were agitating the sociologists 
of that period—each generation of sociolo- 
gists must have its word battles—but its 
penetrating criticisms aroused much favor- 
able comment comparable to the letter 
from Ross published here, and it remains 
the classic criticism of Giddings’ early 
sociological work. 

In spite of his many criticisms of Gid- 
dings’ work, however, Ward felt that 
his book would ‘“‘serve in some degree to 
stem the tide of degeneration’’ set in 
motion by theologians and social workers 
who called themselves ‘‘Christian sociol- 
ogists’’ and who were placing upon ‘‘the 
word sociology a burden of unscientific 
and half-charlatanic applications of it 
that threaten to sink it as deeply into 
obloquy and contempt as similar procedure 
sunk that etymologically better word 
phrenology.’*® 

The excerpts from the letters of Small 
complete the picture of Giddings’ rela- 
tions with Ward. The well-knownrivalry 
between Giddings and Small is brought 
out clearly—the setting given to the con- 
troversies and antagonisms which par- 
tially explain the development of two 
somewhat distinct groups of sociologists 
in the United States. 


Giddings so Ward, Editorial Rooms of ‘‘Work and 
Wages,"’ Publishing house of Clark W. Bryan & 
Co., Springfield, Mass., June 23, 1887. 

I have read with great interest and profit one of 
the articles you so kindly sent me and shall read the 
others at the first opportunity. I wish I could return 
the favor by sending copies of my articles in the 
Pol{itical] Scifence] Quarterly and Quarterly Jour[nal] 
of Economics but I have no reprints of them. The 





* Popular Science Monthly, XLIX (1896), 703. 
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paper that I read at Boston [‘“The Sociological Char- 
acter of Political Economy’’ read at the second an- 
nual meeting of the American Economic Association 
May 23, 1887] will be published in the ‘Proceedings 
of the Association [appeared in Publications of the 
American Economic Association, March 1887, III, 
29-47] and reprinted in pamphlets, and I shall re- 
member to send you a copy. 

Your views of government and education interest 
me exceedingly though I hardly agree with you on all 
points. If I can possibly find the time for it 1 am 
going to re-read the Dynamic Sociology. The truth is, 
that my economic studies are not the ones that most 
interest me. I drifted into them because that kind 
of work was demanded of me as a daily journalist. 
Philosophy in the broader sense was my first love and 
I hope sometime to return to it. For some years 
notes for two books have been accumulating in my 
desk: one on the “‘Scientific Conception of Society," 
the other on philosophical reasoning and conceptions. 
The notes on the former I threw into an address which 
I read two years ago before the Science Association 
of this city. If I can ever snatch sufficient leisure 
from potboiling, I shall try to write out those two 
books. In the meantime if I can help to put the 
Science of Political Economy into a philosophical 
form and broaden its method, do something toward 
the practical solution of the labor question, and throw 
out some ideas that I am cherishing on the subject of 
government and public policy, I shall feel that I have 
accomplished something. 

The brief talk with you at Boston was a great 
pleasure and I shall entertain the hope of meeting 
you again. 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, December 14, 1894. 

On behalf of those members of the American 
Economic Association who are especially interested 
in the teaching of Sociology, I write to ask and urge 
you to join us in an informal conference, on Friday 
evening, December 28, at 8:15 o'clock, in the Trus- 
tees Room, Hamilton Hall, Columbia College. We 
wish to discuss the question ‘‘What is our conception 
of Sociology as a science, and what nomenclature 
can we adopt?”’ 


Small to Ward, University of Chicago, March 12, 1895. 

. . . « [have not had time to consider Giddings’ 
last reply to Patten, in this No. of the Annals [‘“‘So- 
ciology and the Abstract Sciences: The Origin of 
the Social Feelings."” American Academy of Political 
and Social Science Annals, V, (1895), 746-753-] 
but his diagram on p. 96 [748] has given me all the 
conundrums I can think out for the present. The 
classification that makes Chemistry a ‘‘concrete”’ 
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science, ‘‘descriptive, historical, inductive,’’ and 
physics, an ‘‘abstract’’ science, “‘hypothetical and 
deductive’’ is surely wise beyond my comprehension. 
I am inclined to find refuge in an emendation of the 
proverb.—There be four things which are too won- 
derful for me, yea five which I know not: The way 
of an eagle in the air; the way of a serpent upon a 
rock; the way of a ship in the midst of the sea; the 
way of a man with a maid; and the way of Patten 
and Giddings with branches of science that they know 
nothing about. 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, March 13, 1895. 

Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, who will present this 
letter to you, is trying to arrange for a convention 
to discuss sociology and its applications. He does 
not wish to attempt to play Hamlet without the 
participation of Hamlet. Therefore his mission to 
you. 

It is proposed to orgaize an Institute of Sociology 
and Social Ethics. There hys been in existence for 
two or three years an American Institute of Christian 
Sociology, organized by Herron, Commons, Ely, 
et al. Mr. Chamberlain was made president of that 
association recently, and being opposed to such a 
combination of words as Christian Sociology, he is 
trying to develop the movement into a true scientific 
enterprise. 

He will explain his plan to you in detail, and you 
will find in it, I think, much to commend.!° 





10 Chamberlain after a visit to Ward secured the 
promise of his active codperation. On June 4, 1895 
he wrote Ward that the old organization had voted 
to reorganize according to his plans, continuing 
him as president. He added, “‘Let me say to you 
confidentally that the names of Ely and Herron are 
not to appear in the New Council. We cannot afford 
to have that flavor about the new organization.” 
While Chamberlain was effecting the new organiza- 
tion, one of the plans of which was to issue a journal 
for the publication of articles on sociology, Small, who 
had expressed his willingness to codperate, suddenly 
announced that the University of Chicago was going 
to sponsor the American Journal of Sociology. Cham- 
berlain was outraged: ‘‘It is at present an inexplica- 
ble mystery to me why he didn’t consult me, as 
representing the Institute, before he launched, or 
permitted the launching of, the Journal of Sociology." 
(Letter to Ward, June 11, 1895.) The organization 
which took the title American Institute of Sociology 
floundered for a few months while Chamberlain 
sought to call a convention. Chamberlain finally 
announced the project abandoned: ‘The workers 


Small to Ward, University of Chicago, March 3, r8q6, 

. . + » I have spent the evening on Giddings’ 
book [Principles of Sociology] which arrived this after. 
noon. I think of sending it to Putnam of Cambridge 
to be reviewed as Anthropology & Ethnology. Iris 
that or nothing; it strikes me as the most hopeless 
confusion of undigested learning and arrogant sciolism 
that long suffering sociology has had to father. It 
seems to me that the method which he proposes, pp. 
12 & 17 is essentially the Baconian, & that the 
method of p. 70 is an entirely different program. If 
consciousness of kind is the mouse which his mountain 
has brought forth perhaps we ought to forgive Gid- 
dings on the Scotch girl's plea—‘it’s such a little 
one."’ I gave that conceit all the passing allusion | 
thought it worth in the note on Social or Societary— 
May, 1895, Annals [of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, V, 950. Here Small 
characterizes the doctrine as belonging in the class 
of ‘‘remote metaphysical categories.’’] I had no 
suspicion that it was the forthcoming key to the 
mysteries of Society. Three hours are hardly a justi- 
fication for any orinion at all. I shall say nothing, 
for the public, for more than that number of months, 
and then I may be more appreciative. At present! 
feel depressed that it is possible for that sort of work 
to deceive its own author into the illusion that it 
proceeds upon the positive method. . . . . I wish 
I could share Giddings’ complaisant feeling (p. 17) 
that the heavy work of Sociology is now over, & 
what remains is a mere matter of details. 1 suspect 
that the holy grail of the single explanatory principle 
is as far from sight as before this book was conceived. 
If this is merely professional jealousy, I suppose the 
unanimous assent of the rest of the world will set me 
right. 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, March 5, 1896. 

I have asked Macmillan and Company to send you 
a copy of my Principles of Sociology which is pub- 
lished at last, after many delays. As I look it over 
I have the feeling that my references to you, in which 
I express more or less dissent from some of your views, 
hardly convey, as they should, my sense of what all 
of us younger men owe to you. You have broken 
ground in so many places, and always with such dis- 
cernment of the points of high fertility, that those 
who follow can hardly be more than marginal cul- 
tivations. So I want to say in this personal way 





hands are full, and the facilities for making theif 
productions known appear to be already fairly 
adequate."” (Letter to Ward, New York City, 
December 14, 1896.) 
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GIDDINGS, 


that I, for one, feel a deep sense of gratitude for what 
lowe to your insight and to your always loyal devo- 
tion to clear, rational science, and your fearless war- 
fare on obscurantism under every disguise. 

I received from you today a copy of Science, for 
which, as for many other publications, I want to 
thank you; and not only for the writings themselves, 
but for your always kind remembrance of me. 

I have just read your review of Pattern in Small’s 
Journal (American Journal of Socéology, 1, Mar. 1896, 
663-639]. It is pretty severe, but your criticism is 
beyond question well-taken. I am especially in- 
terested, however, in your commendation of his 
terms ‘‘Pain Economy’’ and ‘‘Pleasure Economy,” 
because in the footnote on pages 405-406 of my book 
I have condemned them as inaccurate. 

I had strongly hoped to spend a few days in Wash- 
ington this winter and have an opportunity to talk 
with you about many things; but the year has already 
been too full for me, and I must for the present con- 
tinue to dwell in the pleasures of anticipation. 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, March 9, 1896. 

; . I can say amen to every word you say 
about reviewing. Nothing seems to me more de- 
moralizing than to confound personal considetations 
with the function of the critic. I know you will 
find much in my book to disagree with and doubtless 
to disapprove, and errors of statement and of logic 
that ought to be pointed out, and I should be sorry 
indeed if you did not frankly do so. Doubtless I 
have a certain measure of prejudice in favor of my 
intellectual offspring, but I hope that I care yet more 
for the science to which I am giving my life. I shall 
be particularly grateful if you point out errors that 
you may discover in bibliographical matters. 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, March 18, 1896. 

My book is selling very well and my publishers 
tell me that they expect to have to print a second 
edition soon. I am very anxious to correct as many 
of the errors of the present edition as possible. My 
list so far is as follows: ...... I should be 
very grateful if you would send me a list of any 
others that you have detected. You are a busy man, 
and I hate to bother you, and I do it only because I 
know you are generous enough to wish to have any 
book on sociology as free from positive errors and 
mis-statements as possible. 

And if you do send me such a list in this private 
way please don’t, on that account, omit it from any 
Criticism you may write for the Annals. Readers 
who have copies of this first edition ought to be 
Made acquainted with my blunders, and have an 
Opportunity to make the corrections. 
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Small to Ward, University of Chicago, March 19, 1896. 
. . . As to Giddings’ ‘dynamics vs. kinetics’’ 
(p. ‘58, I ‘hen no sympathy with the trick of trying 
to force a metaphor out of its place and then of making 
it run on all fours. Giddings seems to think that by 
taking a change of venue from physiological metaphor 
to the language of physics and then by turning dis- 
cussion to points not necessarily involved in the 
expositions he is criticising, he can somehow come 
out with credit for all the clear thinking that has 
been done up to date, and for everything that will be 
done after his dogmatism appears. He virtually 
accuses people who have used the terms ‘‘static’” 
and ‘‘dynamic’’ of supposing that force is not present 
in the former aspect of phenomena. That part of 
his argument seems to me too trifling for notice. 
The point I had in mind was in the note on p. 58, so 
far as it is concerned with the alleged antithesis 
between feeling & function. So far, it seems to me 
Giddings and I stand together, as I indicated [Ameri- 
can] Journal] of Sociol{ogy) Spt. '95, pp. 196 & 198 
notes. By the way, I should cite this second note 
against Giddings, to show that whatever faults there 
may be in my conception of statics, it has never needed 
to be told that the phenomena of adhesion and co- 
hesion &c—whether in matter or in society—are 
equally phenomena of force, as much as motion that 
changes the relation of parts or the place of the 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, March 30, 1896. 

. Dr. Youmans writes me that Spencer has 
just written to him that the last part of his Sociology, 
“Industrial Institutions,’’ is nearly ready for the 
press. This completes his stupendous task. Truly 
it is a wonderful thing that he has lived to complete 
it. 


Henry R. Seager to Ward, American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Sucial Science, Philadelphia, Pa., April 12, 
1896. 

I have just been talking with Dr. Faulkner about 
the advisability of our publishing an article on 
Professor Giddings’ Sociology, and he agrees with me 
in thinking that it would be highly desirable. We 
shall be very glad then to publish such an article 
from your pen of such length as you may determine. 
I hope that you will take occasion in your article to 
point out and criticise those parts of Professor Gid- 
dings’ work with which you are in disagreement. 
The book has been so generally reviewed, already, 
or will have been so before we can get your article 
before the public, that a descriptive review is no 
longer needed. Professor Patten expects to take up 
the cudgel against Giddings in some other organ, 
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and I hope as a result of the friendly criticism which 
his book promises to call forth, the subject of so- 
ciology will be materially advanced. 

If possible, I should want to receive your article 
by May 15th, so that we may have it in the July 
number of the Annals. The book is now being read 
quite generally and it would be too bad to wait until 
it has become cold in the public mind. 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, April rs, 1896. 

. . . . The first edition [of Principles of Sociology] 
is exhausted, at the end of six weeks. A second edi- 
tion will be ready soon. 


(P.S.) I highly appreciate your kind words about 
the volume. I understand that Small intends to 
roast me. In acknowledgment of a copy which I 
sent him he sent me a nasty letter in which he did 
so much as say ‘‘thank you.”’ 


Small to Ward, Universiy of Chicago, April 29, 1896. 

. . . . I am perplexed by your reference to my 
personal relations with Giddings. So far as I know 
they are perfectly pleasant. I have always regarded 
him as a man of so good stuff that even on the basis 
of my distant acquaintance I could criticise him 
frankly. I think he has an entirely false calculation of 
his bearings in sociological method, just as he thinks 
Ihave. I told him so in my note of congratulation 
on the appearance of his book, and he replied ap- 
parently in the same cordial spirit in which my note 
was composed. I told Butler of the Educational Review 
that I would prefer not to accept his invitation to 
review the Principles of Sociology in that journal, 
because my views of method are at radical issue with 
those of Giddings, and it might not be well or deco- 
rous cither for me or for the Review for my criticisms 
to appear in a publication of Columbia College. 

I take it that Giddings, like the rest of us, is after 
the truth, not after the credit of being right whether 
he isor not. I certainly look to him for a lot of good 
work in the future, after he shakes himself clear of 
his uncertainty which of the two methods to adopt 
which ate at war with each other in his book. I 
take it he is the kind of man who is willing to give 
and take in the way of criticism without making 
differences of opinion a matter of personal grievance. 
I do not propose to review the book until I have had 
time to give it second, third and fourth thought. I 
shall then review it without fear or favor, but I shall 
in any event say nothing which any gentleman could 
legitimately take exception to, if said in personal 

face to face discussion. 

At Prof. Butler’s request for names of competent 
persons to review Giddings, I named Ross, Powell & 
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Moses, with decided preference for the first. He 
(Butler) afterward wrote me that he had followed 
my suggestion. For all I know Ross would take a 
position utterly opposed to mine. At all events 
what he will think on the salient points of Giddings’ 
method will be well worth consideration by every- 
body. 

I think there must be some misunderstanding about 
the subject that furnished my text above. I know 
of nothing which should give reason to any personal 
feeling between us. If Giddings were my dear friend 
Ely I should expect him to require handling with 
cotton lined gloves, but I take him to be made of 
sterner stuff. 


Small to Ward, University of Chicago, April 29, 1896 

It would be a favor to me if you should see fit to 
send to Giddings the enclosed letter. I am aston- 
ished beyond measure by his postscript. It is quite 
possible that I did not use the formula ‘‘thank you,” 
but if I had written a ‘‘nasty’’ letter the reply an- 
nexed would hardly have been returned. The letter 
to which the enclosed is an answer is the only one 
which I have written him since the book appeared. 
I can think of several possible explanations of the 
version which Giddings has seen fit to give you. 
They may all be wrong. I hope these documents 
will at least show you that while I may be in error 
I have not violated any law of courtesy that a tho- 
roughly sound mind would ever appeal to. 


P.S. Probably Giddings’ idea that I intend to 
roast him came from Butler, but I hardly believe 
Butler would have sent enclosed note if he had so 
understood my spirit. If candid and explicit criti- 
cism, instead of meaningless taffy, is a “‘roast,’’ shen 
Giddings’ anticipation is correct. 


Small to Giddings, University of Chicago, May 5, 1896: 

Prof. Ward has been reading me a vigorous fatherly 
lecture on the text of your assertion that I am pre- 
paring to “‘roast’’ you. I at once jumped at the 
conclusion that this is a version of my correspondence 
with Prof. Butler. It would seem to me most un- 
fortunate if the sociologists in this country should get 
into anv sort of a personal tangle while trying to 
stimulate each other to push ahead as fast as possible 
in ‘‘possessing the land."’ I should be both per- 
sonally and professionally as unwilling as anybody 
to be the occasion of any departure from a spirit of 
the utmost good nature in carrying on the debates 
that are ahead. I do not know whether you saw 
my notes to Prof. Butler. If not I wish you would 
ask him to show them to you. I should be surprised 
if you found in them any of the spirit which belongs 
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with the term “‘roast.’" My hesitation about re- 
viewing your book for him meant simply that I 
should feel the same difference between expressing 
my mind in plain English there (Ed[wcationa]/ Rev- 
{iew]) and in a journal published elsewhere, that I 
should between striking out from the shoulder in 
your own house and in a debate with you in a public 
hall. I felt that in accepting the hospitalities of a 
publication edited by one of your colleagues I should 
be bound in courtesy to submit to conventional re- 
straints which would limit my freedom of criticism. 
Whatever I shall say will be on grounds which are 
purely methodological, and I cannot see why there 
should be any thought of personality connected with 
the discussion. I may be entirely wrong and you 
may be wholly right. I believe however that you 
are working (1) under false calculation of the rela- 
tion of scientific problems (or perhaps I should say 
research) to pedagogical programs, (2) with a false 
conception of the relation of ‘‘social sciences’’ to 
“sociology,”’ (3) with a faulty application of your 
very clear and strong abstract statements of method, 
(4) in frequent use of the same procedure for which 
you blame others. Otherwise expressed, and more 
briefly, I think your method is essentially specula- 
tive, although I would ask for no clearer accounts 
than you give of the logic of induction. Whether 
you are right or wrong, or in whatever measure you 
are right or wrong, honest and frank discussion is 
certainly to be desired, and I take it for granted you 
are as good natured as you are courageous in standing 
for your own positions, which means that you will 
give credit for perfect good nature to those who differ 
with you. If I say anything in public or private 
which could properly bar the most friendly inter- 
course between us, it will be unintentional and I 
would be anxious to attest my real intentions by every 
possible apology. If I should say anything which 
could be construed as disrespectful to you either as a 
man or as a thinker, it would misrepresent my real 
intention and feeling. I do not believe any scholar 
or his science gains by attempting to pull another 
down. Whenever I have a chance to advice either 
students or laymen, I always urge them to be on the 
watch for anything you write as something which 
they can't afford to miss. At the same time I am 
free to point out that the day for last words in so- 
ciology has not yet arrived and that for a long time 
to come whatever anyone says within that field is 
pretty sure to be partial and crude at best compared 
with the complete solutions which we want. I feel 
a personal indebtedness for the work which your 
book represents. It will certainly hasten solution 
of both the formal and practical problems. I shall 
Make this acknowledg[men]t the primary state- 
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ment when I review the book. I shall then in per- 
fect frankness commit myself to counter-theses as 
indicated above. If you think it worthwhile I 
should be glad to send you proofs of my review, which 
will not probably appear until September. At all 
events I hope that our differences of opinion may not 
lead to any personal unpleasantness for which I have 
neither motive nor occasion. 


[Note to Ward] This is a copy of a letter wh{ich] 
I have sent to G[iddings]. I am much pleased 
with your intermediary message and hope it will make 
things right. I intend to say my say whether or 
no, but would much prefer that give and take be 
allowed in ‘‘sportsmanlike spirit."’ 

I added a codicil promising him the freedom of the 
Journal to answer me back in any way he sees fit. 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, May 10, 1896. 

You have put me under renewed obligation by 
your kind lettcr about my relations to Professor Small. 
Since it came I have also received a letter from Pro- 
fessor Small himself, which is so courteous and 
straightforward that I am no longer able to doubt 
that I had misunderstood his feeling toward me. 
I enclose a copy of my reply to him, which will 
put the whole story before you. 

A letter that I have just received from Mr. Spencer 
contains the following, of interest to you as to me: 
“You are, I think, like Mr. Lester Ward, mistaken 
in your conception of my views concerning the rela- 
tions of Sociology to Biology and Psychology. I 
may possibly find it needful to make a public rec- 
tification.” 

I wish he would tell us in what our error consists. 

His state of health, he writes, is very low. I 
fear that his work and life are nearly over. 

With renewed good wishes and thanks. . . 


Giddings to Small, New York City, May 10, 1896. 

I was very glad to read your letter of May 5, for 
it showed me that I had misunderstood your letter 
of March 9th, which troubled me not a little. Your 
statement that “‘in spite of'’ my ‘‘protest’’ that my 
reconstruction of the past was inference merely, you 
found my assertion to be the only apparent ground of 
the inference, coupled as it was, with a remark about 
“concealing the machinery of thought,’’ seemed to 
convey a suspicion if not a charge, that I had written 
insincerely. I could hardly believe that you intended 
to make such a charge, and therefore, dismissing the 
thought, I wrote to you in the spirit in which, I pre- 
ferred to believe, you had written to me. When, 
however, some days afterwards, the Macmillans 
informed me that they were sorry to hear that Pro- 
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fessor Small had given out that he intended to ‘‘roast”’ 
me, I felt that perhaps my first interpretation of your 
letter was the right one. It was then that I alluded 
to the matter in a letter to Mr. Ward. Where the 
Macmillans got their information, or misinformation, 
Idonot know. Professor Butler has never mentioned 
the subject to me. 

I am now, my dear Professor Small, entirely satis- 
fied that you did not intend to impute any dishonesty 
to me, and that your attitude is strictly that of the 
scientific criticism which I welcome. I have never 
hesitated, as you must know, to give and take.in 
scientific warfare, and I have never thought less of 
a man because he disagreed with me and broke my 
blade in the encounter. But it did seem a little hard 
that I should have toiled for years over a heavy task, 
only to rest under an imputation of trickery and hum- 
bug at the end. My methods may be wrong, my 
argument may be illogical, but I have not intention- 
ally deceived or misrepresented. 

I shall be honored by any review of my book nan 
you may write. Should you send me proofs in ad- 
vance of its publication I shall accept the courtesy 
in the spirit in which I am sure it will be rendered. 
I ought to say, however, that I expect to sail for 
Europe early in July, and it is therefore possible that 
I should not receive the proots in time to get them 
back to you before the review would go to press. 

Again thanking you for the letter which has set 
meright. . . 


Henry R. Seager to Ward, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political Science, Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 14, 1896. 

Owing to a misunderstanding the galley proof of 
your article on ‘‘Professor Giddings’ Sociology’’ was 
sent down to you before a few minor changes, which 
the editors of the Annals regarded as desirable, were 
incorporated in it. In a few places it has appeared 
to us that your phrases in criticising Professor Gid- 
dings are unnecessarily harsh and calculated to cause 
some little bitter feeling on his part, without pro- 
moting the science in which you are both interested. 
I know that you would not willingly hurt Professor 
Giddings where nothing was to be gained thereby, 
and for that reason feel the more confidence in sug- 
gesting to you the following changes, which you 
will see do not in any way alter the sense or force of 
the text. 

In place of the sentence reading *‘[As nearly every 
one who would care to read this paper will have 
probably read the book itself] there seems to be 
scarcely any justification for treating it except by 
such as may have the egotism to suppose that anyone 
will care to know their opinion of it. My only ex- 


cuse certainly, for writing such an article is to comply 
with the request of the editors of the Annals, who are 
doubtless able to see some useful purpose in it that is 
inscrutable to me. But I fully agree with them that 
a ‘descriptive review’ is not called for, much less any 
attempt at bare exposition,’ I should like to insert; 

“There seems to be scarcely any justification for 
giving it a ‘descriptive review.’ *’ 

This change appears to me desirable because the 
sentence as it stands can only be explained by exces. 
sive modesty on your part and is a reflection upon the 
intelligence of the editors, which I am sure you do 
not intend. 

Omit the sentence (p. 15):—‘‘Aside, therefore, 
from the objection of employing the same title, 
which some will ascribe to plagiarism and others to 
poverty of invention, there is the objection of inap- 
propriateness and of ambitions and unfounded 
claims.’’ This sentence we should like to omit, for 
the reasons already explained. 

Finally, omit the sentence (p. 23,):—‘‘His ciassi- 
fication of families is also more novel than new, and 
the habit of tacking the word ‘ethical’ to everything 
is too obviously a mere sop to deserve further com- 
ment."’ This sentence seems to imply a reproach 
upon Professor Giddings’ character which, whether 
merited or not, seems hardly desirable in a calm 
scientific discussion. 


N.B. Unless you have some objection to allow- 
ing these changes to be made, please do not bother 
to reply. [The review appeared with the changes 
incorporated in the Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Annals, VIII (1896), 1-31.] 


Small to Ward, University of Chicago, May 22, 1896. 

. When I read Patten’s review of Giddings 
I said, ‘‘Poor Patten! He doesn’t know any better!’ 
I am inclined to revile you a little for saying as much 
as you did in favor of the book in Public Opinion 
[XX (1896) 630]. Still I am not sure that you said 
more than is deserved. The <rouble is that all but a 
small fraction of readers would understand such a 
general commendation to mean more than you in- 
tended. The gap between the claims of the book 
and its results grows wider and wider the more I 
consider it. It is full of little flaws which unite to 
make it a terribly faulty affair. E.g. in the Book on 
The Social Process Law and Cause he has never so much 
as mentioned you. Now I may think you have not 
got at anything, but for an American to attempt the 
interpretation of the social process without calling 
attention to your proposals, seems to me to indicate 
something radically wrong somewhere. It seems 
to me that Giddings has first criticised other men for 
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some form or other, and on the other hand he has 
proposed canons of positive procedure in Book I 
which he incontinently disregards throughout the 
rest of the book. I can’t see how such a combina- 
tion can fail to embarrass the progress of clarification 
of our ideas. On the other hand, the discussion 
which the book must precipitate will of course end 
in cleared views and formulas. I think the book as 
a whole is dominated by the spirit of pre-Cartesian 
philosophy, instead of marching—as G. supposes, 
in the train of post-Darwinian science. 

“Socialry’’ has an archaic sight sound & sense 
which will hardly get itself naturalized in modern 
society, and as to his division of the factors of life 
in society with ‘‘economics’’ & ‘‘socialry’’—it is a 
classification of things that he hasn't begun to corre- 
late in his own thinking. 


Small to Ward, University of Chicago, June 4, 1896. 

I have been in Iowa since your review was sent 
[Ward sent Small a duplicate copy of the page proof 
prior to the appearance of the review], and that inter- 
fered with prompt return. It has interested me in- 
tensely. While I shall follow parallel lines of criticism, 
I think my outline does not include any of the specific 
points which you take up. I think you have made 
all your points except those which are complimen- 
tary. I think Giddings should be credited with a 
good deal for his work, but just what it is I have 
not decided. The case looks to me very much like 
that of a former friend of mine who is now practicing 
law. A few years ago someone asked one of our 
classmates what was Chase's profession. ‘‘Well,’’ 
was the answer, ‘‘the lawyers call him a musician, 
but the musicians say he is a lawyer.’’ You don’t 
think Giddings has helped research much, but you are 
willing to admit that his volume will do as a text- 
book. On the contrary I am mighty sure it would 
be a vicious textbook, but it may provoke research 
in profitable directions by propounding so many 
things that nobody will accept. 

On p. 9 you dipped your pen in the gall of righteous 
indignation, and I chuckled over it with great en- 
joyment. I don’t believe many people will see the 
point, and he least of all. ‘‘Not pedantic but Pick- 
wickian’’ on p. 21 is delicious. [The comment 
refers to Giddings’ discussion of the use of the words 
statics, dynamics and kinetics.] I think you have 
struck the bull’s eye on p. 14 ‘‘[the] gravest defect 
of the book [is, of course] the absence of [any] 
scientific basis."’ I wonder more and more as I 
think over Giddings that a man can have been within 
call of positive science in this question & appre- 
ciate so little of its spirit & method. He can talk 
the language of its formal logic, but it is all external 
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to him. You have touched him where the skin is 
thin on p. 18 sq. as to his [lack of] intimacy with 
Comte. I am glad you make the point on ‘‘mimo- 
phobia’’ pp. 29-30. [Ward here charges Giddings 
with drawing up and characterizing the stages of 
civilization as the military and religious, the liberal- 
legal, and the economic and ethical—‘‘for no other 
purpose than to propose something different from 
what had been previously proposed.'’] I shall add 
one or two illustrations which you have not men- 
tioned. 

The book makes me more anxious than ever to 
bring about some sort of an agreement as to division 
of labor in the Sociological field, so that we can see 
how different problems are related to each other, & 
can cooperate in advancing knowledge at as many 
backward points as possible. 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, June 12, 1896. 

I am sincerely glad that your review of my book 
is to state the positions in which you disagree with 
me, rather than those in which we agree. I shall 
value the negative criticism far more than I should a 
series of non-critical paragraphs about the things 
that you like in my exposition. I expect to learn 
and to profit by your objections. 

I wish I could read over the article on ‘‘Utilita- 
rian Economics’’ but I shall have to defer that pleas- 
ure. I leave town tomorrow and sail for Europe 
next Thursday. I have to thank you for your kind- 
ness in sending me several monographs and reprints 
since my last letter to you. 


Ross to Ward, Stanford University, Cal., July 1, 1896. 

. . . . I have just read twice your review of 
Giddings and I think it is simply great. I don't 
think you have ever packed more into a sociological 
article. Your remarks concerning the relation of 
complete social consensus to ‘‘public opinion’’ gave 
me just the clue I wanted for the solving of a problem 
that has been bothering me concerning my Chicago 
course in Social Psychology. I have been pondering 
on it while fishing and I see now how to unfold the 
phenomena of social psychology in something like 
the following order: 

Encounter, assemblage, suggestion, mob mood, 
mob selfconscious imitation (invention), *‘misome- 
metism,"’ disagreement, discussion, compromise, 
public opinion, conventionality, social ideas, ideals, 
judgments etc., tradition, social and race standards 
& ideals, national culture, ‘‘Zeitgeist,"’ science, art, 
etc. In other words my aim is to begin at the social 
psychic protoplasm and work through the successive 
stages of complexity and integration until we reach 
such vast aggregates of social effort as Race Ideals, 
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Universal Religions or Human Science. This course 
is not so developed by any means as ‘‘Social Control’’ 
but I have sent for a lot of French books touching 
Soc{ial] Psychology and I hope to work up some- 
thing decent. 

Another thing I like in your review was your at- 
titude on the phrase ‘psychologic science.’’ What 
is likely to happen is that in the recoil from the ex- 
cessive use of biologic terms we shall fall into the 
too free employment of psychologic concepts. It 
may be just as irritating to press too far such phrases 
as ‘‘social mind,"’ “‘social memory,"’ ‘social con- 
sciousness,’’ as it was to overdo the organic analogy. 
Giddings it seems to me is liable to go too far in this 
direction and your caution seemed to me extremely 
timely... . 


) 48 


Giddings to Ward, Paris, France, August 5, 1896. 

Doubtless you have heard from M. Rene Worms 
about the Institut International de Sociologie. M. 
Worms greatly desires that your name shall be added 
to the list of members, and has asked me to second 
his invitation, which I gladly do. The Institut has 
a rather strong list of members and I think will do 
good work. 

Besides M. Worms I have met M. Tarde and Pro- 
fessor Letourneau. The latter inquired particularly 
about you and your work and evidently has a high 
admiration for your writings. At Brussels I had a 
delightful evening with Professor DeGreef, who is 
one of the sweetest natures I have met in many a day. 
He made a fortune in the practice of law, and now is 
spending it in the advancement of liberal studies, in 
the desperate struggle that Belgian scientific men 
are carrying on against the Roman Catholic obscuran- 
tism, that threatens to darken everything. The 
Université Nouvelle, of which DeGreef is the 
rector, was founded largely through his efforts, to 
afford an opportunity for a sort of teaching not en- 
couraged at the older university. DeGreef gives his 
services, including seven hours of lectures a week, 
and contributes largely to the expenses besides. 
He asked a great many questions about you, and par- 
ticularly requested me to say to you that he would 
gteatly appreciate the favor if you would send a 
copy of your Dynamic Sociology to the library of the 
Universite Nouvelle. He has tried to get it through 
the book-dealers, but they have failed to find it for 
him, through their ignorance, I suppose, of American 
publishing houses. 

At Toblach in the Tyrol I met an American friend 
who had a copy of the July Annals and I had an 
opportunity to glance through your review of my 
book. I thank you for the many good things you 
have said about it. The criticisms I must read more 


carefully before I can have an opinion about them, 
In certain places I think you have somewhat mistaken 
my meaning, for example, in the allusion to Mr, 
Spencer's relation to biology. Nevertheless, I do 
not doubt that I shall find much to profit by in the 
review, and I appreciate the time and labor you have 
so evidently put intoit..... 


Small to Ward, University of Chicago, Ill., August 25, 

1896. 

. ... I have my review of Giddings in the 
Sept. No. [American Journal of Sociology, 11, (1896) 288- 
310]. I feel as though I had only cleared the decks, 
without firing a gun. All that I have said is pre- 
liminary. I have a long catalogue of counts that 
I have not been able to suggest. Possibly you will 
say of me as I did of you—*‘I don’t see how you can 
say as much in praise of the book.’’ If so, I shall 
quote your reply. I want to treat Giddings and his 
book respectfully & to give him credit for a well 
meant effort, but I think he needs to see himself 
through a different sort of medium from that in which 
his estimate of himself has been magnified. . . . . 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, November 12, 1896. 

I owe you an apology for the long delay in re- 
porting upon your article ‘‘Utilitarian Economics.” 
During my absence in Europe the article was favor- 
ably reported by our reader to whom it had been 
referred. On my return it was handed to me. I 
have had a great deal more to attempt to do in the 
past six weeks than I could do in fact, and I did not 
succeed in reading your article with due care until 
this week. I regard it as a strong and important 
argument. The following is a copy of my report 
to the Board of Editors: 

‘Professor Ward's paper is a very able and im- 
portant contribution to a fundamental social philos- 
ophy, and it shou!d be published through a medium 
that will convey it to the most thoughtful class of 
readers. Whether the Political Science Quarterly is 
the best journal for the purpose is a question that 
would not be raised if the article were economic or 
political in form, illustrative matter, and phraseology, 
as well as its general trend. Actually, the argu- 
ment is constructed almost entirely of biological 
materials, and the terminology is biological through- 
out. The Board of Editors will therefore have to 
decide whether this fact is an objection to its pub- 
lication in the Quarterly."" . . 

I have been much interested in Appleton’s an- 
nouncement of a new edition of the Dynamic Sociology. 
I shall look for it with great interest. 

I must confess that I was sorry that you thought 
me unfamiliar with the first edition of this book. As 
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1 wrote to you last spring, I felt, on rereading it 
then, that my recognition of your work had been 
inadequate. Nevertheless, I will venture to say 
that you had no earlier or more admiring reader than 
I was, for, as a matter of fact, I procured the book 
within twenty-four hours after its publication in 
1886 and promptly read it through. I had not since 
read it systematically, but I had studied parts of it 
very thoroughly, and I supposed that I was quite 
safe from the suspicion that I had failed to ac- 
knowledge indebtedness to you on the specific ques- 
tion of the mode of man’s origin. On page 453 of 
vol. I (near the bottom) you say: ‘‘In fact, these rea- 
sons, combined perhaps with the effect of inheriting 
the solitary or non-social habits of a long line of an- 
cestors, seem to have postponed the adoption of the 
gregarious or social mode of life until after a consid- 
erable degree of cerebral enlargement, the erect 
posture, and the plantigrade gait had been attained."’ 
If this is not a complete disclaimer of any such theory 
as the one that I have advanced, how would you go 
to work to write such a disclaimer? I am surprised 
too, at your interpretation of my references to the 
conservation of energy in society. Where in my 
book do you find any such queer doctrine as that 
“social energy cannot be increased,"’ or that there 
is any “‘reciprocity and equality’’ between the con- 
version of physical energy into social, and the re- 
conversion of social into physical energy—except 
in the long run i.e. taking the whole period of planetary 
evolution into consideration, from the dawn of life 
at least, until “the stars are old and the sun grows 
cold,’’ and life becomes extinct? I don’t want to be 
captious, but it seems to me that you haven't gotten 
hold of Book IV. That part of my volume was 
purposely made brief and condensed because I wanted 
to devote another entire volume to the study of social 
forces, and wished only to outline the subject in the 
present general work. I am now engaged upon the 
new undertaking. It will include a detailed analysis 
of the consciousness of kind, and a formulation of the 
laws of the socializing and social forces, into the 
composition of which the consciousness of kind 
enters. While admitting, then, that Book IV is 
very slight, I do not feel satisfied from your criticisms 
in the Annals, and in the Popular Science Monthly 
that it is in general inaccurate. I do not claim to 
have an exhaustive knowledge of mathematics and 
physics, but inasmuch as my early training, as a 
student of civil engineering, was chiefly in those 
sciences, I think that I can claim to be not utterly 
ignorant of them. One or two of my critics have 
said things that I confess have given me the pleasure 
of anew amusement. To Professor Henry Sedgwick, 
for example, I feel competent to offer elementary 
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instruction in both physics and Grecian history. 
This brings me to something that I very much want to 
say to you, and which yet I have greatly hesitated 
to say, because you are an older and far better known 
and more distinguished man thanI am. So please be- 
lieve me that I speak in a differential and absolutely 
friendly spirit when I say that I honestly think you are 
**way off’’ in your discussion of the terms static, dy- 
namic, and kinetic, and that, in sticking to an old and 
wrong usage you are impairing the comprehensibility 
and usefulness of your spleadid work for future readers. 
I notice, for example, that you are reaffirming in 
recent articles your proposition that feeling is always 
dynamic. Certainly it is, but why ignore the truth, 
out of which you, with your unequaled genius for 
handling such problems, could make so much, that 
feeling is not always kinetic, i.e that it does not 
always produce change of structure or function. It is 
only marginat or new feeling, or new phases of feeling, 
that are kinetic in psychology, just as it is only mar- 
ginal utility, marginal rent, marginal wages, marginal 
profit, etc. that are kinetic in political economy. 
The mass of old feeling, like the mass of old values, 
is dynamic in the sense of being force, but it is also 
static in the sense that it merely maintains established 
functions and relations in a normal equilibrium. 

I very much like your new terms ‘‘individual 
telesis’’ and ‘‘collective telesis.’’ They are ad- 
mirable. 

With this I am mailing to you a copy of a new 
preface that I have written for the third edition of 
my book. I am sorry that I had not noticed these 
new terms of yours before writing it, as Ishould have 
seized upon them. I shall do so in my next contri- 
bution to the subject. 

One thing more. I am convinced that you are 
right in the one supreme contention that you have 
most at heart, namely, that in the civilization of today 
*‘collective telesis’’ is the supremely important social 
process, and that education is the supremely impor- 
tant method. In my next book, on social forces, I 
shall put myself squarely under your banner on this 
issue, and I shall then, I trust, atone for any past 
failure to make adequate recognition of your services 
to social science. 


Ward to Giddings, Washington, B. C., Nov. 15, 1896.11 
Your very kind favor of the 12 inst. reached me 
yesterday. Its perusal. was a source of genuine pleas- 
ure, I assure you. Its whole tone is in the highest 
degree honorable, candid, and appreciative. 
First, as to the article. I am sorry to have put 





11 This letter was loaned to the editor by Professor 
Giddings just prior to his death. 
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you to so much trouble. I had looked upon the 
Political Science Quarterly as a little broader than a 
purely economic journal, and as practically a journal 
of sociology in a restricted sense, as political science 
is certainly a department of social science. Still, 
I admit that there is no politics in my article, and 
I do not expect the editors to accept it, especially 
after your report. I do not profess to be a political 
economist, von Fach, but I may not be a ignorant of 
political economy as my style and language imply. 
The fact is that I purposely avoid the use of technical 
economic terms, or what Prof. Mayo-Smith once 
so happily called the ‘‘jargon’’ of the economic 
writers. I care more to be understood by a wide 
circle of readers than to be reputed learned in economic 
lore, and the use of technical terms really shuts one off 
entirely from all excep: the class that is thus learned. 
Even your common, highly expressive, and thor- 
oughly economical word *‘marginal’’ falls meaning- 
less upon the ears of all except economists, and 
unless you explain that it is the difference between 
how badly anyone wants a thing and how badly he 
wants what he has to give for it the average man 
knows nothing about what you mean by ‘‘marginal 
utility."" I avoid technical terms in biology as 
sedulously as I do in economics, for everywhere I 
meet persons who think the constant use of them 
establishes their claim to the title of scientific men. 
But the works of Darwin and Huxley can be read by 
non-biologists and clearly understood. And I may 
add that in so far as such men have found it neces- 
sary to modify language in order to discuss biological 
subjects this new language has penetrated much far- 
ther into the literature of our day than has the 
economic terminology of the specialists in that 
science. The popular magazines and leading books 
of all kinds are full of it and everybody must under- 
stand it to read anything solid. Not so economic 
language, and I doubt whether it ever will make any 
such inroads into literature as biology has done. 
But this is neither here nor there. The Board of 
Editors are the judges in all these matters and I shall 
cheerfully acquiesce in their decision. I may try 
the International Journal of Ethics, only its readers are 
not generally acquainted with Dr. Patten’s theory 
which it is the special object of that paper to discuss, 
while those of the Political Science Quarterly have 
all read his works. Dr. Small asked me for the 
article, but I did not want to interrupt my series 
of papers in the Journal of Soctology. It will keep, if 
necessary, till that series is completed. It was 
written at Dr. Patten’s request, as an expansion of 
my remarks on his paper at Indianapolis, the steno- 
graphic report of which I for this reason struck out of 
the proceedings. It would have appeared in the 
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[Annals of the] Amferican] Acad{emy] [of] Po. 
I[itical] & Soc[ial] Scifence], but just as I had it ready 
they asked me for the review of your book, and | 
did not want to monopolize their columns. . . . , 

The new edition of Dynamic Sociology is expected 
to appear in January. I am sending on a list of 
corrections of typographical errors, of which there 
are many. If your copy shows any such as a result 
of your reading I would be very glad to have them. 
This is all I am doing with the old text, but I am 
(like you) writing a preface to the new ed. which will 
be somewhat historical. 

I am very glad to know that you have been looking 
into that book. It is especially gratifying to see 
that you appreciate the argument in Vol. II. Fewof 
my critics have ever got that far, and the bulk of all 
that has been said about the book has been merely 
stumbling over the threshold. Of course, Dr. Small 
is a notable exception. I suppose you have his some- 
what remarkable ‘‘Syllabus,’’ issued at Waterville 
in 1890. I had never heard of him until Dr. Ely 
wrote me about it. He gave me his address and I 
sent for it and we have corresponded ever since." 
That was about the first ray of light that broke in on 
a work that had cost me fifteen lonely years of labor. 
I had about abandoned sociology as hopeless and 
gone wholly into botany, paleontology and geology. 
This revived my interest, and today, if I could, I 





12 The syllabus was based on Dynamic Sociology 
except for modifications in reference to Ward's anti- 
religious views with which Small expressed himself 
not in sympathy. 

Ward later severed his friendly relations with Small 
because he was indignant at the reception accorded 
his Pure Sociology by the latter in the American Journal 
of Sociology. He attributed Small's attitude to the 
dictation of reactionary forces: ‘‘A change has come 
over the spirit of his dreams and I can only account 
for it on the hypothesis that he is under instructions 
from the capitalistic censorship that controls the 
U. of C. (Letter of Ward to Mrs. J. Odenwald 
Unger, Washington, D. C., December 13, 1903.) 
To Ross he wrote: ‘‘No one could have been as loath 
to give up Small as I. I do not think his instincts 
have changed, but he no longer owns himself. I 
do not of course suppose that Rockefeller or Yerkes 
descend to petty censorship, but such things are 
always put in the hands of some clique of small men 
adapted to manage them, such as, for example, Mrs. 
Stanford's San Francisco advisors, and the institution 
is at the mercy of these. I no longer doubt that 
Pure Sociology has thus been put on the Index Probibitus, 
and can almost fix the date at which it was done.” 
. . « « (Washington, D. C., July 11, 1904.) 
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would drop everything else and devote the rest of 
my life exclusively to sociology. 

As to criticistns, as I have written you before, they 
are essentially distasteful to me. My mind is na- 
turally constructive, and I do not care as much as I may 
seem to for the overthrow of other peoples’ systems. 
I certainly do strive to get all the good I can out of 
others and to recognize any advance that any one may 
make. We need every crumb of good, and a thou- 
sand heads are at least a hundred times as good as 
any one head. I will only say that I think neither 
you nor Small have yet fully seized my doctrine of 
feeling and function, of the dynamic agent, of the social 
forces, or Of dynamic sociology. 1 want your criticisms 
so that I can see where I fail to make these principles 
clear, but there seems lictle hope of my yielding them. 
To do so is to yield all I stand for. I have two other 
articles now written in which I renew and enlarge 
my treatment of these principles. I do not know as 
Ihave ever said that “‘feeling is always dynamic." 
If I have, I meant that feeling alone is dynamic. «In 
my ‘Mechanics of Society’’ (p. 246) I expressly say 
that ‘the act itself of satisfying desire is not dynamic, 
and if no effort were required there could be no modi- 
fication of structure."’ This is the crux. 

Believe me ever your faithful coworker 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, November 26, 1896. 

I was very much pleased by your kind letter of the 
15th inst. In regard to the article, I ought to explain 
that to me the nomenclature and illustrations that 
you employ would be quite as acceptable as the terms 
of politics and economics, but in honesty I was bound 
to state to the editors of the Quarterly a fact which I 
knew would be regarded by them as an important 
one to be considered. I have to read the article from 
their standpoint, and not from my own. In regard 
to your conception of dynamic sociology I should be 
extremely sorry to see you yield any of the character- 
istic doctrines of your work—any of the things that 
you stand for. Personally I feel sure that there is a 
truth of the first magnitude in your contention that 
an antithesis between function and feeling arises the 
moment that the organism begins to make feeling 
anend of action. All that I desire is that you should 
make this truth so clear that it will be understood 
by the younger men who use the word dynamic as 
coextensive with static and kinetic, as well as by the 
older men who were accustomed to use ihe word 
dynamic as antithetical to static. That you have not 
always put your thought into the clearest terms I 
seem to have proof in this, your latest letter to me, 
in which you say, “I do not know as I have ever said 
that ‘feeling is always dynamic.’ If I have, I meant 
that feeling alone is dynamic."" These two sen- 
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tences when I read them were to me like the ligh 
that burst upon Saul of Tarsus. Ina flash they cleared 
up in my mind a perfect tangle of difficulties that I 
had been struggling with in reading your chapter on 
“The Mechanics of Society.’’ The sentence which 
you proceed to quote from p. 246, that ‘‘the act itself 
in satisfying desire is not dynamic. 2nd if no effort 
were required there could be no modiication of 
structure’’ had tormented me like a fifteen sixteen 
puzzle. 1 didn’t understand it, and I couldn't let it 
alone. Now that I see exactly what you mean I 
wholly agree with you that this is the crux, and I 
agree further that your view of the whole matter, is, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, absolutely 
sound. In other words, let us put the problem first 
in your nomenclature and then in mine, and we have 
two propositions which are identical, as follows: 

The manifestations of force are static and dynamic; 
Function is always static; Feeling is either static or 
dynamic; feeling that merely satisfies desire and 
maintains function is merely static; effort-feeling 
only is dynamic, and only effort-feeling modifies 
structure.—WARD. 

The term dynamic is applicable to all manifesta- 
tions of force; the term static is applicable to forces 
in equilibrium, and to all motion which shows no 
change in rate or in direction, and therefore to all 
function. The term kinetic is applicable to forces 
that are not in equilibrium to all motion which shows 
change in rate or in direction and therefore to all 
modifications of structure and of function; hence 
function and structure per se are static; feeling is 
either static or kinetic; the feeling that maintains 
function is merely static; effort-feeling only as 
kinetic.—GIDDINGS. 

Are you acquainted with Henry Rutgers Marshall’s 
‘Pain Pleasure and Aesthetics?’’ It seems to afford 
convincing confirmation of your fundamental posi- 
tions. His conclusions briefly put (leaving out 
modifying clauses which are important for his pur- 
pose) are that pleasure is the concomitant of the 
activity of any organ which is overcharged with 
energy, and that pain is the concomitant of the ac- 
tivity of any organ that is undercharged with energy. 
Obviously, it is precisely under pleasure conditions, 
i.e. when the organ has more energy than is necessary 
for functioning, that feeling can become, as you cen- 
tend, an end in itsel’ irrespective of function, and 
so become as you would say dynamic, or, as I would 
say, kinetic, and so modify structure. 

I thank you very much for the reprint of ‘‘Sociol- 
ogy and Cosmology’’ and for the monograph on 
“Some Analogies in the Lower Cretaceous of Europe 
and America."’ I read the other day with great 
interest your letter in Science. Your productivity 
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amazes me. How can you possibly accomplish so 
a 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, May 8, 1897. 

I have received from Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
the copy of the new edition of the Dynamic Sociology 
which, I discover by the card, I owe to your kind 
remembrance of me. I appreciate this gift highly, 
and sincerely thank you for it. The new preface is 
an exceedingly interesting history of the recent prog- 
ress of Sociological thought and I am glad that you 
told the story of the adventures of your work in 
Russia. It is itself one of the most significant chap- 
ters of descriptive sociology ever written. [The 
work had been burned by the Russian censor. 

I am glad that you have not tried to put into this 
edition the new matter that you have contributed to 
Sociology since the Dynamic Sociology first appeared. 
The chapters that you have printed in Small's journal 
are an important book, and ought to be published as a 
new and separate work. [Appeared as Outlines of 
Sociology (New York 1897.)] 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, April 21, 1898. 

A good many weeks ago I received a copy of the 
Outlines of Sociology which you were kind enough to 
send to me, and read it through with great satis- 
faction, expecting before this to publish, in the 
International Journat of Ethics, a review of it and of the 
new edition of your Dynamic Sociology. Other work 
came upon me that had to be gotten out of the way; 
and I have not yet completed the review. It is 
however only a question of time—and I shall take 
as much time as may be necessary to make the article 
a careful statement of those points in which I am 
so fortunate as to be able to agree with you, and of 
those in which I still find myself differing from you. 
I so strongly feel the great importance of the work 
that you have done for Sociology, and so thoroughly 
appreciate what we all owe to you in this branch of 
study, that I am anxious to make as good a statement 
as I am able to prepare of the exact grounds of such 
differences as still exist between your views and my 
own. The article will not be a long one, however. 

I am now at work upon a small text book in which 
I shall put my own system, such as it is, in new forms 
of expression and as simply asIcan.... . 


Giddings to Ward, New York City, February 21, 
1900. 
You are the most indefatigable worker I know, and 
the range of your interests is pretty nearly as broad as 
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science. I have received from you recently your 
report on The Cretaceous Formation of the Black Hills, as 
Indicated by the Fossil Plants, and your Description of a 
New Genus and Twenty New Species of Fossil Cycadean 
Trunks from the Jurassic of Wyoming. These, with 
your monographs on The Potomac Formation, and Som 
Analogies in the Low Cretaceous of Europe and America, 
which you had previously sent me have given me 4 
vivid idea of your geological activity to supplement 
the knowledge I had of your untiring work in philo- 
sophy and sociology. I have received also your 
review in Science of Tarde’s Social Laws and have read 
it with great interest. 

Mrs. Giddings and 1 were in Washington for a few 
days last November, and we called at your office at 
the Smithsonian, and were told that you were stil] 
engaged in field work in the West. I was disap- 
pointed not to find you, for I had looked forward toa 
good talk on subjects of common interest. 

My review of your sociological writings for the 
International Journal of Ethics has dragged, for 1 have 
not been in good working vigor this winter and my 
publishers have been anxious to have me complete 
the book on Democracy and Empire which is now at 
last off my hands. The review, however, I hope to 
send to Weston shortly. [The review was never 
published. ] 

The next serious work that I undertake will be a 
revision of my Elements and my Principles. 1 shall 
put greater emphasis on mental and practical resem- 
blance, as the basis of Social unity, and shall work 
out in detail the theory of the consciousness of 
Mabe sw rs 


Small to Ward, University of Chicago, Ill., November 

12, 1900. 

. . . . Giddings has an interesting article on 
**Modern Sociology’’ in the International Monthly for 
Nov. 1900 [II, 536-554]. It seems to me that he 
unnecessarily robs Peter to pay Paul, in his compari- 
son of Comte and Spencer. He comes out flat-footed 
in his appreciation of you. [Giddings here declared 
that Ward's ‘‘ability, originality and varied ac- 
complishments place him in rank with Spencer and 
Tarde."’] He has seemed to me in the past not quite 
willing to acknowledge as much. His statement of 
his own fundamental position on the consciousness of 
kind hypothesis is clearer than I have known him to 
make before, but it seems to me to expose its useless- 
ness at the same time. So far as I can see it is merely 
a reiteration of the commonplace that /ike causes under 
like conditions produce like effects... . . 












HIS is an old and vexing question. 
It is often put to the sociologist by 

the layman, who mistakenly assumes 
that the topic will be conversationally 
welcome to the former and will indicate a 
complimentary and friendly interest in 
his work. It is not infrequently raised 
by university presidents and deans at such 
embarrassing moments as those selected 
for the presentation of budgetary re- 
quests. Among sociologists themselves, 
the question is not altogether in good 
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| have taste. The responses engendered bear 
ad my some resemblance to that of Andrew 
ea Brown, a well-known radio personality, 
pe 4 to wit: ““‘Why bring that up?’ It is 
never better form to reject the question as ‘‘un- 





profitable,’’ and to say that sociology 



















|bea  -consists of whatever sociologists study; 
bm or to obscure the problem in a definition 
welll of meaningless generality. Such a posi- 
ss of tion is tolerant, but it is also indolent.? In 
the opinion of the present writer, much 
of the fuzziness with which sociology is 
_ charged is attributable to the failure of 
vial sociologists to reach a clear understanding 
y for among themselves concerning the nature 
t he and scope of their discipline. It is scarcely 
pari- too much to say that the further develop- 
7 ment of the discipline will be handicapped 
“ until such an understanding is reached. 
“ 1T am indebted to my colleague, Mr. James W. 
me Woodard, for a critical reading of this article. 
a While I have profited from his suggestions in a num- 
a. ber of respects, Mr. Woodard differs from several 
sali of the positions here taken, without modification, 
we and he will present his own points of view in a sepa- 
da rate paper. 






2 The title ‘Tolerance and Indolence’’ was given 
some years ago to an article of local circulation by 
Malcolm M. Willey and the present writer. Toler- 
ance is often little more than a disinclination to grap- 
ple with a hard problem. 
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WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY?’ 
STUART A. RICE 


University of Pennsylvania 





In a recent issue of Social Forces, Pro- 
fessors Sorokin and Ellwood, in quite 
dissimilar manner, have made substantial 
contributions toward a discussion out of 
which agreement upon the answer to the 
question in the present title may be 
reached.* This present paper will con- 
tend, first, that there are other sociologies, 
additional to those which Professor Soro- 
kin has distinguished; second, that Pro- 
fessor Ellwood’s contentions involve and 
conceal important sources of the present 
confusion. 

Sorokin provides a basis for this sug- 
gestion, advanced here as a thesis: Sociology 
is not a single, unified subject matter; instead 
it is a plural number of subject matters, 
grouped together, ambiguously, under a single 
name. This plurality applies both to its 
actual content, as now found in the matter 
appearing in sociological literature and 
taught in American universities and col- 
leges, and to its logical character as a - 
cluster of developing sciences. As will be 
contended later, sociology as subject- 
matter-taught is of wider dimensions than 
sociology as science. 

Among sociologies, as logically demar- 
cated entities of science, Sorokin distin- 
guishes two types: (1) There is, he says, 
a general sociology, analogous in its subject 
matter, and in its relations to other social 
sciences, to general biology amid the 
other biological sciences. Its task ‘‘may 
consist evidently in nothing but a study 
of those traits and relationships which are 
common to all social phenomena.’’ Such 
traits and relationships are to be found 

8 Pitirim A. Sorokin, ‘Sociology as a Science," 
Social Forces, X, 21-27, Oct., 1931. Charles A. 
Ellwood, ‘Scientific Method in Sociology,’’ Ibid., 
15-21. 
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within the particular subject matter of 
any or all of the other social sciences 
which have a more limited domain, such 
as economics and politics. 

The present writer is prepared to accept 
this delineation of general sociology as a 
field of inquiry and research, and of pos- 
sible theoretical development. This is 
what Professor Odum and Miss Jocher 
have in mind, if he understands them 
correctly, when they urge a search for 
sociological ‘‘constants.’"* It must be 
admitted, however, that well-attested and 
unambiguous illustrations of sociological 
constants, common to all social phenom- 
ena, are difficult to educe. Professor 
Sorokin cites no examples, nor does the 
present recollection of the writer suggest 
any examples with respect to which social 
scientists would agree. The indefinite 
extension of regional and folk studies for 
which Odum asks® may ultimately bring 
such constants to notice. For the present 


it seems pertinent to raise the question 


whether general sociology can remain 
indefinitely a mere logical demarcation, 
devoid of specific, attested and agreed- 
upon content, like a predicted but undis- 
covered planet, or an undiscovered element 
in the series of atomic weights described 
by the periodic law. No answer to this 
question will be hazarded here. 

(2) Sorokin’s second type consists of a 
series of specialized sociologies. The sub- 
ject matter of these ‘‘is a study of the 
traits and relationships common not to all 
social phenomena (this is the field of 
general sociology) and not to one variety 
of social phenomena (that is the field of 
the other social sciences), but repeated uni- 
formities and relationships given between two 
or more varieties of different social phenomena or 

4Cf. their An Introduction to Social Research; also 
Howard W. Odum, “‘Notes on the Study of Regional 
and Folk Society’’ in the December, 1931, issue of 


Social Forces. 


5 Op. cét. 
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between the social and non-social phenomena 
. . . . the subject matter of the special 
sociologies is ‘interstitial.’”’ 

The logical delineation between these 
two types of sociologies, in the present 
writer's opinion, offers genuine illumina- 
tion in the fog which conceals the bound- 
aries and much of the terrain of ‘‘so. 
ciology.’’ Yet it has not removed all of 
the difficulties. For example, are human 
geography and social psychology—both inter- 
stitial in the sense defined above—to be 
regarded as specialized sociologies? There 
are those who would give affirmative and 
negative answers in each instance. Those 
in the affirmative would undoubtedly be 
strongly aware of the ‘‘sociological” 
character of one of the two ‘“‘varieties” 
of phenomena that are linked together ina 
new subject of study. But what of 
agricultural economics, public finance, and such 
studies of interstitial character as that by 
Bronislaw Malinowski of Sex and Re- 
pression in Savage Society?’ Each of these is 
to be regarded as a ‘‘specialized sociol- 
ogy,’ if Professor Sorokin’s criteria, as 
quoted above, be applied literally. The 
difficulties to which these criteria may 
lead become obvious. 

It is possible that some of these diffi- 
culties may be removed by the demarca- 


- tion of a third type of sociologies (still 


speaking from the standpoint of sociology 
as science) for which I wish next to con- 
tend. These are homologous with the 
economic and political social sciences and 
are perhaps implied in the words at the 
bottom of page 23 of Professor Sorokin’s 
article: ‘‘and so on.”’ 

That is to say, within the entire com- 


6] am indebted to Professor Malcolm M. Willey 
for halting my initial, too-ready acceptance of in- 
terstitiality as a sufficient criterion of specialized 
sociologies. 

7 Cf. the methodological analysis of this work by 
Professor Harold D. Lasswell in Methods in Social 
Science, Stuart A. Rice, Editor, Analysis 34. 
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plex field of social relationships certain 
common elements, or types of relation- 
ship, have been discovered and segregated. 
To one such segregation has been given 
the name ‘‘economic;’’ to another, the 
term ‘“‘political;’’ there is a remainder— 
a field of ‘‘left-overs’’—out of which may 
be distinguished such types as the familial, 
the recreational, and the asocial or de- 
linquent. As a result of historical de- 
velopment, the economic and political 
are commonly regarded as distinct social 
sciences, while the latter three clusters, 
and others analogous thereto, have been 
regarded as within the province of so- 
ciology. There is no greater logical 
justification for regarding the familial, 
recreational, and asocial as sociological, 
than there is for so regarding the economic 
and political; but there they are. In 
other words, sociology as now constituted 
(with the qualifications already noted) 
seems logically to contain: (a) general 
sociology; (b) specialized sociologies, 
which Sorokin has described as ‘‘inter- 
stitial;’’ (c) embryonic special social 
sciences, which are neither general nor 
interstitial, like the study of the family, 
recreation, etc. One can look forward 
to the eventual and advantageous demar- 
cation of these studies as additional spe- 
cial (distinct) social sciences.* Each of 
these three types of sociologies may deal 
with relationships which are temporal, 

*The foregoing propositions are stated categori- 
cally. They have been presented in an interrogative 
form to Professor Sorokin, who appears to agree 
with them. In a letter of reply, he states: 

“I think that the three embryonic special social 
sciences really exist, as you indicate, in the field of 
sociology at the present moment, and that in all 
probability it is necessary in some logical way to 
include the study of these family, recreational, and 
asocial relationships as the third division of sociology, 
or to help them function on the level of special social 
sciences. In brief, I see in your remark a very ap- 
propriate continuation of my attempt at classification 
of sociologies.”’ 
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spatial, or qualitative in character. For 
example, studies of temporal (historical) 
change like those of the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, or 
regional studies (partially spatial, par- 
tially qualitative) like those suggested by 
Professor Odum, may be subsumed among 
them. 

If consideration be now returned to the 
(second) class of specialized sociologies, 
it may be observed that some but not all 
interstitial subjects, involving ‘‘repeated 
uniformities and relationships given be- 
tween two or more varieties of different 
social phenomena or between the social 
and non-social phenomena,"’ are generally 
regarded as within the domain of ‘‘so- 
ciology.’’ The ascertainment of what 
constitutes an interstitial ‘specialized so- 
ciology,’’ and what constitutes an ‘‘in- 
terstitial and specialized but non-sociology 
social science,’’ to employ a very lumber- 
ing expression, cannot be made wholly on 
logical grounds. Habits of thought among 
specialists in the fields concerned must 
be taken into account, and these do not 
always agree. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that for an interstitial subject to be 
classified as a ‘‘specialized sociology,’’ at 
least one of ‘‘two or more varieties of 
different social phenomena’”’ or social and 
natural phenomena, conjoined within it, 
must be customarily regarded on other 
grounds as sociological. This seems to 
be a necessary but insufficient criterion, 
for custom may assign the hybrid off- 
spring of even a sociological miscegena- 
tion to another family line—a tendency at 
least partially observable, for example, 
in the case of criminal law, or such an 
abortive half-sibling as criminal anthro- 
pology. More often than not, however, 
the specialized sociologies (the second 
type of sociologies) may claim as at 
least one parent an embryonic social 
science (of the third type of sociologies). 
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With continued decay of old-fashioned 
endogamous standards among the sciences, 
progenies of still more heterogeneous 
ancestry may be expected. 

Professor Sorokin, in the paper under 
discussion, and the present writer, up to 
this point, have attempted to examine 
the various types of sociologies now ex- 
isting in so far as they constitute divisions 
of science. What is to be said concerning 
the rdle of philosophy in the general field 
of sociology. It is here that Professor 
Ellwood’s paper suggests the need for 
further clarification of fundamentals. So- 
cial science and social philosophy are 
sometimes placed in contrast, with the 
implication that they are mutually ex- 
clusive; that one must be defended against 
the other. Professor Ellwood, it seems 
to me, has accepted such verbal conten- 
tions as the authentic voice of social 
science, and come to the defence of social 
philosophy upon an wnreal issue. The 
mature spokesmen of scientific social 
science seldom make in their considered 
statements such distinctions as he seems 
to assume. ® 

No science, least of all no social science, 
can detach itself from philosophical modes 
of thought. Science is artificial in the 
sense that it is selective and partial, as 
compared with reality itself. It must 
start with viewpoints and assumptions of 
a philosophical character with respect 
to the task which it is about to undertake. 
Philosophy will appear in science in the 
form of concepts, hypotheses and logical 
generalizations from experience, and these 
have a legitimate and necessary place in 
the processes and methods of science.” 


® Cf. my review of The New Social Science, Leonard 
D. White, Editor, in a current number of The American 
Journal of Sociology. 

10 T have sought elsewhere to express this opinion 
more fully, especially in the Introduction of Methods 
in Social Science, op. cit. 


check upon its generalizations. 


Nor can data, in the writer's opinion, be 
profitably amassed independently of cre- 
ative imagination and interpretation. 
When this occurs, it represents a very 
low order of scientific accomplishment, if, 
indeed, it merits that designation at all. 
Science at its best never has been, nor, 
ever can be, divorced from insight and 
reflection. 

Philosophy appears, then, among the 
daily working procedures of the scientist. 


‘It also builds upon science, when it at- 


tempts to construct syntheses from the 
latter, which involve generalizations that 
transcend the implications of the data 
upon which the science itself is based. 
In this attempt it may be motivated by a 
search for truth, uninfluenced by preéxist- 
ing opinions, desires and beliefs, no less 
than is science itself. But it suffers the 
disadvantage, as compared with science, 
of lacking concrete data as an immediate 
! The data, 
so to speak, are an additional step re- 
moved from the generalizations. Hence, 
while science, too, may reflect the wish- 
ful thinking of its human builders, it runs 
a lesser hazard of this danger than does 
synthetic philosophy. In so far, how- 
ever, as this kind of philosophy is pro- 
ductive of hypotheses which return to the 
scientist for testing, it becomes, again, a 
part of the working scientific process. 
Social philosophy, it may be noted, is not 
restricted in its utilization of science to 
the various social sciences. It may draw 
upon physical theory, upon the results of 
biological experiment, or upon the cor- 
relations of the social statisticians, with 
equal readiness. In this respect it may 
share the interstial character of Sorokin’s 
second type of sociologies. No ground 
for a feud exists between social science and 
social philosophy, as interpreted above." 


11 The papers of Professors Sorokin and Ellwood, 
and the present article, may all be regarded as “‘philo- 
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Social philosophy becomes antithetical 
to social science when it generalizes 


without reference to available factual . 


premises, when it impedes the accumula- 
tion of factual data that would have bear- 
ing upon hypotheses, or when it seeks 


to impose upon thought ethical valua- . 


tions disguised as scientific conclusions.” 
When not so disguised, valuations will be 
recognized as having entire legitimacy, 
each within its own, non-scientific, realm. 
Every individual must function as a 
human being, even though some, in addi- 
tion, are scientists or philosophers. The 
“‘obligation’’ of the individual, as a good 
citizen, to adjust his life to his own 
valuations will be granted. 

It is the third of these antitheses which 
presents particular risk of error to one 
who seeks to define the scope of sociolog- 
ical interest. Sociology, as a body of 
thought and teachings, actually contains a 
fourth type of soctologies, neither science nor 
philosophy Cin its legitimate sense), which 
is composed of ethical valuations. Each 
of the sociologies of types (a), (b) and 
(c), viewed as science, may contain philo- 
sophical elements as legitimate aspects 
of their method. But each of the second 
and third types is also permeated to no 





sophical,’’ in their attempt to synthesize from a 
variety of sources, apart from concrete factual data. 
Yet a purpose of each is to clarify the scientific field 
in sociology, for the benefit of the latter. 

12 **Social philosophy’’ may be challenged as the 
proper term to employ at this point; for when such 
antitheses appear, the clear-thinking social philoso- 
pher will find the ‘‘philosophical’’ position as ob- 
jectionable as will the clear-thinking social scientist. 
Both “‘social science’’ and “‘social philosophy”’ are 
terms loosely used. The same individual is usually a 
servant of both, simultaneously, or in turn, although 
social philosophy more readily detaches itself from 
social science than does the latter from the former. 
Hence “‘philosophy’’ has céme to suffer from a 
certain opprobrium, and the term is commonly re- 
garded as appropriate, when such antitheses as those 


mentioned arise. This is unfortunate. 
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small extent by ethical and reform in- 
terests, posing as sicence. Tue first, or 
general, sociology is perhaps even more 
affected; to the extent of claiming a con- 
tent, under various forms, where none 
exists. 1 

For an exposé of this intrusion, it is 
important to draw two distinctions, a 
failure to notice which is at the source of 
much of the disrepute in which social 
science in general (and not only ‘‘so- 
ciology,’’ in particular) has often been 
placed. These overlap. Theyare: First 
a distinction between ethical valuations 
as data for investigation, and ethical valua- 
tions as motives. Second, a distinction 
between ends and means in connection 
with scientific inquiry. Each of these 
distinctions will be examined in turn. 

The question may be asked: Can the 
sociologist, as a scientist, be concerned 
with ethics, with religion, with social re- 
form, with art, with aesthetics? The 
answer is yes, decidedly, if by ‘‘concern’’ is 
meant that he may regard the content of 
such topics as data for examination, anal- 
ysis, comparison and generalization, apart 
from any interest in the promotion or fur- 
therance of objectives which are ethically, 
religiously, politically, artistically or 
aesthetically motivated. 

His position with respect to these topics 
is precisely equivalent to that of the phys- 
icist who examines the wave lengths of a 
musical note, the anthropologist (without 
missionary concern) who examines the 
beliefs of primitive peoples, or the expert 
who employes an X-ray to ascertain the 
authorship of a painting of doubtful 


authenticity. His rdle is a completely . 


impartial one. This does not necessarily 
imply that he must be without preference, 
as a layman, among the systems, schools 


18 Thus a system of ‘‘Christian Sociology’’ may 
be erected from non-factual premises, theological or 
ethical in character. 
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or doctrines that he studies. It does im- 
ply that if he has such preferences he must 
be utterly unaffected by them in his scien- 
tific work. The present writer, as a 
layman, holds to a variety of ethical 
valuations and aesthetic preferences; he 
advocates a number of social reforms, some 
of which are regarded as radical or dan- 
gerous by more conservative members of 
his society. But his scientific work will 
be vitiated and discredited only to the 
extent that he permits the intrusion of the 
one upon the other. 

The study of social valuations, then, 
may be just as scientific, and is just as 
permissible, scientifically, as the study 
of any other aspects of social life; and no 
more so. 

But this does not altogether clarify 
the issue. Professor Ellwood states: *‘I 
am definitely interested in sociology only 
as a scientific basis for social ethics. I 
do not mean, of course, that sociology 
could support any definite system of ethics, 
but I do mean that sociological knowledge 
should be applied to the solution of the 
problems of social ethics. I hold that 
these are problems of applied science... ."’ 

Is Professor Ellwood on sound scientific 
ground, in asserting that tested scientific 
knowledge of society may be (“‘should 
be’) employed in the solution of ethical 
problems? Again, most certainly. But the 
place at which some of his readers will go 
astray will be in assuming that, in con- 
sequence, the ethical goals or ends which he 
has in view are thereby receiving support. '® 
Any applied science (and I am willing to 
accept ethical problems within this desig- 
nation) is in the final analysis deductive 
in character. I+ must start from postulated 


14 Tn a letter to the writer. 

8 Cf., by the present writer, Quantitative Methods 
in Politics, Ch. Il, on ‘The Separation of Ends from 
Means;"’ also, ‘‘A Viewpoint Concerning Scientific 
Social Science,’’ Social Science, Feb., 1928. 


or implicit objectives which are beyond th 
reach of scientific substantiation. The ap- 
plied sciences of engineering, medicine, 
public health, and social work are of this 
character. 

Illustrations could be given indefi- 
nitely: Physical science, embodied in en- 
gineering technique, could be employed 
to the utmost in constructing a bridge 
across Bering Straits. But ‘‘should’’ the 
bridge be built? No amount of structural 
engineering competency could answer this 
question, for it lies beyond the realm of 
physics, in economic, political, and social 
considerations. Well, then, why not 
appeal to economic, political, and social 
science to determine whether the bridge is 
desirable? Their answer, presumably, 
could be set forth scientifically, and with 
some degree of assurance, provided, and pro- 
vided only, they first be given one or more 
postulates concerning the ends to be 
achieved. Does the United States wish to 
cultivate friendly relations with the Soviet 
Republic, or the reverse? Social science 


‘ cannot give a scientific answer to this ques- 


tion, and the desirability of constructing 
the bridge must therefore fall back upon 
still ~ ~se remote considerations of goals 
and value. Ultimately these lead back, to 
questions of man’s ultimate destiny and 
his relations to the universe. 

Similarly, unspoken assumptions con- 
cerning the value of human life underlie 
the applications of science by medical 
men. How quickly these assumptions 
fall to the ground with respect to enemies 
in warfare, most readers will be able to 
remember. Ballistics, as an applied 
science,'® has legitimacy equal to medi- 
cine, public health or social work. To 


16 ‘Ballistics is a branch of Applied Physics which 
deals with the motion of projectiles. Its chief 
application is to artillery projectiles and rifle bullets, 
though latterly a new application has been found in 
aerial bombs.'’—Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed. 
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ut the case more bluntly, a German killed 
is probably of equal value to an American 
restored to fighting efficiency, in time of 
war. Both represent positive gains accord- 
ing to the then existing pattern of (Ameri- 
can) social valuations. | 

Pure science strives to be universal, and - 
is therefore unmoral, for it plays no 
favorites among the contending forces of 
the universe. It serves all masters with 
equal fidelity. Given an end to be 
achieved, it provides useful and fre- 
quently essential means for the attainment. * 
Assume that the end is to destroy tuber- 
culosis: science is mobilized in man’s aid. 
But assume another mobilization of sci- 
ence under the guidance of a super-intelli- 
gent tubercle bacillus: science would equally 
respond to the campaign for wider and 
better tillage of the human pasture-lands. 
In the realm of ethics, science is equally 
at the disposal of Professor Ellwood, who 
hopes to make men “‘better’’ or “‘happier’’ 
and of Mr. Alphonse Capone, whose 
ethical valuations are at least of somewhat 
different order. 

A scientific social ethics? Certainly. 
Social science, so far as it exists, is at the 
disposal of anyone who seeks to make 
men conform to existing mores, or to de- 
termine and enforce new patterns of 
mores better adapted to the promotion of 
still more remote goals concerning human 
behavior. But also, to the same extent, 
and necessarily, in so far as ‘‘anti-social’’ 
individuals have intelligence equal to 
social philosophers, there must be granted 
legitimacy to scientific burglary, scientific 
political debauchery, the scientific promo- 
tion of obsolescence (more politely known 
as high-pressure advertising and salesman- 
ship), and similar applications of social 
science which appear to Professor Ellwood 
and myself, when compared with our own 
ethical standards, as ‘“‘immoral’’ or ‘‘un- 
just.’ This is to be depiored but accepted, 
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along with the rest of the universe, by 
those who wish to dwell realistically 
within it. 

There is, of course, nothing new in the 
form of applied social science, viewed 
either as the deduction of principles of 
conduct from postulated premises, or as 
social engineering for the accomplish- 
ment of given ends. As to the first, 
colonial New England theologians are 
said to have been ‘‘past masters’’ of 
logical (scientific) thought. Granted 
their premises, their conclusions inevi- 
tably followed. This was a logical proto- 
type of the scientific ethics in which Pro- 
fessor Ellwood is interested today. As 
to the second, perhaps the longest con- 
tinued practice of applied sociology in 
this country has been by Tammany Hall— 
none the less skilful and effective that it 
went by no hifalutin name. This may 
be regarded as a prototype of modern 
social reform movements which seék to 
influence human behavior. The ends are 
different, and these impose differences in 
the means employed, but both are alike 
in the utilization of sociological knowl- ° 
edge for social control. 

What, then, is sociology? An answer 
as dogmatic as some of the categorical 
statements in this paper may imply would 
be presumptuous. The present writer, 
however, has hazarded these suggestions: 
Sociology, as it now exists, is a plurality 
of sociologies. It is both science and 
philosophy (as are all sciences), and in 
addition it is a social philosophy based 
(as are all philosophies) to some degree 
upon science. Three types of scientific 
sociologies (embodying their philosophic 
elements) have been distinguished. In 
addition, there is a fourth type of so- 
ciologies consisting of ethical valuations, 
which are not really science or philosophy, 
and which are ultimately beyond the 
reach of science. To these the scientific 
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sociologist offers no objection so long as 
they are presented as ethical ideals, spirit- 
ual beliefs or artistic preferences. His 
position is stated in the old injunction: 
“Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and to God the things that are 
God's.’’ And the social scientist cannot 
speak for God.!” 


17Inasmuch as science must employ concepts, 
hypotheses and postulates of philosophical character 
as its starting points, it may be asked why these 
may not be of an evaluational nature. For example, 
science may posit an ether; why should it not posit a 
God having special concern for man, and issuing 
edicts with regard to his conduct? The answer is 


REJOINDER NOTES ON 
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that it has done so in the past, and might conceivably 
do so again. The ultimate criterion of science is the 
* consistency which it produces in the world of experi. 
ence. If a system of thought could be again created, 
in which such a postulate, together with all other 
scientific data and inferences, had consistency, each 
to all the rest, the system would be scientific; al- 
though it might even so encounter the scientific 


‘ criterion which demands the most simple among 


alternative explanations. It is implicit in the argu. 
ment presented here that ethical valuations are not 
primarily founded upon, nor concerned with, con. 
sistency among all the data of experience. They neg. 
lect or underestimate certain data, overstress others, 
and are free to build where no data of any kind exist, 
Hence, the consistency which they achieve is partial, 
so far as data are concerned; is unchecked by data; 
and transcends data. 


“WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY?” 


I 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 
Harvard University 


O FAR I agree with Professor Rice: 

Any sociology contains, explicitly 

or implicitly, some general prin- 
ciples of what may be styled a social phi- 
losophy. Moreover, there is no conflict 
between sociology and ethics, if it is 
recognized that ethical or practical so- 
ciology is an applied art; whose main 
objective may be outside of sociology, but 
in reaching whose postulated goal the 
use of scientific formula and data may 
help. 

I do not believe, however, that the sub- 
ject matter of general sociology is as 
vague as Dr. Rice seems to imply: to 
my mind, at least, it is clear what this 
subject matter is. Problems such as these 
give to general sociology a very definite 
content: problems as to what constitute 
social phenomena, as to what a social 
relationship or interaction is and what its 


permanent elements or fundamental forms 
are, what elements of a social system are 
essential to it as a collective unity of in- 
teracting social elements, what forms of 
social systems are fundamental, and so on 


and so forth.! General sociology has also 
“to deal with the fundamental principles 
which are equally applicable to all varie- 
ties of social science, just as general 
physics or general biology has formulated 
laws applicable to all branches of those 
sciences. The problems of social equi- 
librium, social causation, the one-sided 
or two-sided dependence of social varia- 
bles, trend and fluctuation in social proc- 
esses, and the problems treated by Leo- 
pold von Wiese in his Allgemeine Soziologie 
or Pareto in his General Treatise on Sociology 


1See two volumes of my Russian System of 
Sociology. 
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are examples of general problems lying 
strictly within the field. The regional 
studies which Dr. Rice mentions or Mali- 
nowski’s book on Sex and Repression do 
not belong to sociology, but may furnish 
material for social analysis. I have to say 
the same about many of the monographic 
studies of different peoples or groups made 
by ‘‘cultural anthropologists’’ or sociol- 
ogists. 

After due thought, I am inclined to 
consider that the additional field of spe- 
cial social sciences (the family, etc.) 
enters into the field of specialized sociolo- 
gies as they were defined. To take the 
family or crime: the elements which are 
repeated in the familistic relationship or 
institution or in a social or criminal rela- 
tionships correspond exactly to the field 
of specialized sociologies, whether con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the presence 
of these phenomena in different societies 
at various periods or from the standpoint 
of their nature or of a study of functional 
relationships. It is umnecessary at the 
present time to create a specialized third 
category, giving an opportunity to put 


What I object to in Professor Stuart 
Rice’s paper on ‘‘What Is Sociology?’’ 
which he has been kind enough to let me 
read in advance of publication, is the 
implication that ethical sociology and 
ethical sociologists are necessarily un- 
scientific. It seems to me that this is 
much like claiming that a hygienic biol- 
ogist and hygienic biology are necessarily 
unscientific. To be sure, Professor Rice 
seems to imply this when he claims that 


NOTES ON ‘“‘WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY”’ 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


Duke University 
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into this ‘‘attic’’ all kinds of nonsense, 
which would injure the claim of sociology 
to be considered as a clear and logically 
consistent science. 

However, whether we shall make only a 
twofold division or a threefold division is 
comparatively unimportant. What is im- 
portant is to keep clearly in mind that not 
every familistic or criminological study - 
belongs to sociology. There may be a 
purely historical description of the family 
institution; this will belong to history. 
There may be a statistical study of a given 
family type in a given region, such as 
Venice, between 1350 and 1450, or a tran- 
sitional area in Chicago. Such a study 
may give material for sociological study - 
of the family, but it would not be a so- 
ciology of the family. The study of the 
Trobrians by Malinowski is not a so- 
ciology by itself, but may afford material 
for sociological study either of crime or 
of the family or of social phenomena be- 
longing to any other category. 

These remarks are not intended to re- 
fute Professor Rice’s statement but just 
to clarify my own position. 
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all applied science is in one sense un- - 
scientific because it postulates objectives 
which are beyond the reach of scientific 
substantiation. Therefore, when the hy- 
gienist postulates that life and health are q 
desirable, he is as unscientific as the ¥ 
ethicist. My reply would be that science { 
assumes the postulates of common sense, 

and that when we question these postu- 

lates, we can do so only in the name of 

metaphysics, and therefore, that a scien- 
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tist like Professor Rice who raises this 
question is to that extent turned meta- 
physician. Of course the social ethicist 
has to postulate common sense values, 
such as that life is better than death and 
that health is better than disease. But 
beyond the common sense values on which 
practically all men are agreed, the social 
ethicist does not need to go. He is 
therefore as scientific, or may be as scien- 


tific, as any other applied scientist. To - 


say, therefore, that there is a fourth type 
of sociology consisting of ethical valua- 
tions, which is niether science nor philos- 
ophy is ridiculous. This implies that 
all ethical valuations are simply personal 
appreciations of an arbitrary sort, and 
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can be nothing else. This seems to be 
implied when Professor Rice likens ethical 
valuations to aesthetic valuations, be 
cause it is notorious that in the present 
stage of knowledge, aesthetic valuations 
seem to be simply personal appreciations, 
But even this dogma may be upset by the 
progress of psychological and sociological 
science. I hold, therefore, that it is 
possible for us to have tested knowledge 
in the realm of social values, and that 
while this knowledge cannot be made as 
exact as the tested knowledge of physical 
science, it is for all human purposes just 
as reliable, or may be made such by the 
progress of science. 


THE DESIRABILITY AND THE POSSIBILITY OF AN 
EXAMINATION OF THE SOCIAL THOUGHT 
OF THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS’ 


J. O. HERTZLER 


The University of Nebraska 


HE more the social sciences advance 
iE content and method the more the 
students oi these sciences feel the 
need of a knowledge of the origins and 
the evolution of the fundamental con- 
cepts, viewpoints, and objectives that 
underlie them at present. These are now 
seen to be as essential as a knowledge of 
the history of the actual social processes 
and institutions. Most of the social 
sciences have met this need by so-called 
““histories’’ of the thought of their par- 
ticular field. Our concern here is speci- 
fically with the history of social thought 
as a background for the sociologist, though 
1 This is the tentative content of the introductory 


chapter of a book now in preparation on the social 
thought of the ancient pre-Greck civilizations. 





it is equally valuable for the scientists in 
the allied fields. 

A history of the social ideas of the past 
not only gives substance and foundation 
to our contemporary social thought, but 
also gives us an understanding of con- 
temporary civilization as a whole, for the 
ideas of the past are determining factors 
in the institutions, attitudes, customs, 
relations, groupings, and other social 
forms and situations of the present. A 
fair knowledge of the nature, the effect, 
and the fate of social thought in the past 
safeguards us against repeating many of 
the mistakes of the past, for human nature 
does not change so rapidly as to invali- 
date all past experience. In fact, the 
careful student is struck by the frequent 
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applicability of much of the thought of the 
ancients to present-day conditions. A 
knowledge of past thought lends sanity 
and soundness to one’s utterances. As 
Fontenelle exclaimed, ‘“‘How many fool- 
ish things we should say now if the an- 
cients had not said them before us!”’ 
The history of thought shows how ruling 
ideas have developed, both good and bad; 
it shows the factors of different types 
responsible for the maintenance of beliefs 
and views; it makes possible integrity of 
thought. 

Finally, an examination of ancient 
social thought makes for calmness, mod- 
esty, even at times for a very desirable 
humility in its students. Some historian 
of ancient peoples has cryptically re- 
marked, ‘“The ancients have stolen all 
of our good ideas.’’ While it is by no 
means a fact that all our good ideas are 
to be found among the ancients, yet, to 
the confusion of the modern thinker, 
inflated with the assumed importance and 
superiority of present-day thought, they 
turn out to be surprisingly many. Such 
a study is an invaluable aid in maintain- 
ing in the student a dispassionate and 
scientific objectivity. He is not so apt to 
be swept away by fads in thinking or by 
controversies. The broader sweep of his 
thought enables him to distinguish and 
emphasize fundamentals of the career of 
human society. . 

The history of social thought is now a 
standard part of sociological science. 
Most of these historians have begun their 
analysis of thought with the Greeks; 
certainly no farther back than the Heb- 
rews. With the exception of three short 
chapters dealing respectively with the 
earliest, ancient, and Hebrew social 
thought in the revised edition of The 
History of Social Thought by Bogardus, 
sociology is lacking in the examination of 
any of the thought before the Greeks. 
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The contention of the present writer is 
that this leaves social thought without 
much of its foundation material. While 
it has been excusable and understandable 
in the past the time has now come when 
we can and must carry the history of social 
thought back into pre-Greek civilizations. 

This tendency among sociologists to 
maintain that there is little social thought 
of value before the Greeks, especially 
those of the post-Socratic period, is due 
to one or more of the following reasons: 
(2) a lack of knowledge of the significance 
of earlier cultures; (2) a difference of opin- 
ion as to when social thought of scien- 
tific significance begins and what consti- 
tutes such thought; and, (3) a failure to 
appreciate the light which the culture 
concept throws on the matter of thought 
origins, development of thought, and the 
linkage or interdependence of eras and 
cultures. 


THE EFFECT OF THE NEW DISCOVERIES AND 
NEW KNOWLEDGE UPON THE HISTORY 
OF EARLY THOUGHT 


In the first place, where lack of knowl- 
edge of earlier cultures exists on the part 
of sociologists, it is due either (1) to the 
fact that they have not known that such 
knowledge now exists, or (2) they have 
not had access to those archaeological, 
ethnological, and very early historical 
materials upon which such a knowledge 
must be based, or (3) they have not both- 
ered to make a sympathetic and com- 
prehensive study of them. 

Due to the researches of ethnographers, 
archaeologists, and historians our knowl- 
edge of the cultures of ancient peoples is 
much more intimate and extensive than 
that of our predecessors. In fact it has 
vastly increased during the lives of most 
of those now active in the field of so- 
ciology. For a long time the only litera- 
ture of those times that had fairly com- 
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mon currency was that of the Hebrews, 
and that, being labelled religious, was 
not examined until recently for its anthro- 
pological and sociological implications. 
The examination of the other available 
literature dealing with ancient civiliza- 
tions, as, for, example, the works of 
of Diodorus and Herodotus, was quite 
generally looked upon as a vested right 
of the classicists and ancient historians 
alone, and was respected as such. How- 
ever, with the weakening of departmental- 
izing tendencies this literary store is 
being added to the recent archaeological 
findings. 

While the knowledge of ancient peoples 
is still meager and fragmentary, and while 
the social thought is relatively scanty 
and inchoate as compared with available 
evidences of thought along other lines, 
notably the religious, there is enough of 
it now at hand to serve as a challenge to 
the historian of social thought. Exca- 
vations by archaeological investigators 
in Mesopotamia, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt, the deciphering, translation, and 
re-editing of hieroglyphic, cuneiform, and 
other ancient texts, documents, and tab- 
lets, and intensive historical researches 
of all kinds and along all lines, including 
especially the ancient literatures of China, 
India, and the Hebrews, have made pos- 
sible the study of the social institutions, 
the proverbs, epigrams, and other wis- 
dom literature, the social criticism and 
prophecies, the laws, the ethical systems, 
the epic literature, the philosophies of 
history, the political thought, the eco- 
nomic relations, the social classes, and a 
host of other culture products and social 
activities and situations, all of which are 
notably revealing of genuine social 
thought and actual social practices in 
these ancient civilizations. It is now 
possible for us to push our study back 
into the fourth millenium B.C. Schol- 
arly competence in the history of social 
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thought requires a knowledge of such, 
Enough data are now available to make 
possible a satisfactory initial study. 


THE CHANGING CONCEPTION OF THE CONTENT 
OF SOCIAL THOUGHT 


In the second place, while it is un- 
doubtedly true that the systematic dis 
cussion of social phenomena begins with 
the post-Socratic Greeks; it is equally 
true that the social thought of the great 
civilizations preceding the Greeks, by 
virtue of the fact that it emanated from 
great civilizations that endured for cen- 
turies or even millenia, must be consid- 
ered. In fact, with equal assurance, one 
is justified in maintaining that these 
great civilizations, involving millions of 
people in a multiplicity of relationships, 
and a whole array of highly diversified 
social institutions in highly complex 
social organizations, required a relatively 
high type of social thought. 

It also stands to reason that the various 
social problems of adjustment, control; 
treatment, and organization, that grow 
out of human relationships in both pri- 
mary and organized groups had to be met 
before the time of the Greeks. The clash 
of personalities and interests, the need 
of ordered relationships, and the demand 
for social interpretations and principles 
had to be satisfied. No social group can 
carry on without these. We have created 
an artificial distinction between pre- 
Greek and post-Greek thought. Contrary 
to the beliefs of many, man has for ages 
been thinking of his relations and obliga- 
tions to his fellow men. He had to if 
he and his group were to endure. 

As soon as men, living in groups of two 
or more, become conscious of life with 
their fellows they begin to philosophize 
about this, and try to reduce it to general- 
izations. After generations and centuries 
of experience, of primitive dialectic, of 
examination of folkways and mores, these 
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social notions become more or less stand- 
ardized into proverbs, legends, systems 
of rules, and law. Thus they come as the 
result of a long process of unconscious 
organization of social thought. 

Social thought can then be said to 
originate when men begin to generalize 
about social phenomena, especially about 
social relationships, in a sufficiently defi- 
nite and coherent manner that successive 
observers, when they check the generali- 
zations as statements of social fact, find 
them more or less accurate and usable. 
Even the most superficial examination of 
the literature of the ancients preceding 
the Greeks shows an abundance of think- 
ing that conforms to these requirements. 


THE EFFECT OF THE CULTURE CONCEPT 


In the third place, the culture concept 
implies that all social thought, including 
that of the post-Socratic Greeks, that of 
Europe, and even that of America, as 
any other phase of culture, has a long and 
complex history behind it. This study 
of culture, as emphasized by the anthro- 
pologists and archaeologists, and more 
recently by the cultural sociologists, has 
opened up a new viewpoint respecting 
ancient civilizations. Before this cul- 
ture concept was introduced into so- 
ciology we could safely and conscien- 
tiously begin as late as the Greeks. Now, 
however, since we have a clearer concep- 
tion of the nature, evolution and linkage 
of cultures, we see that we must go back 
to early contacting cultures if we are to 
have a comprehensive grasp of the nature 
and content of any phase or era of culture. 
We now note that few cultures are ab- 
solutely self-developed, and almost none 
disappear without passing on many of 
their elements to other cultures. In any 
¢ra men are the heirs of the past. 

Culture diffusion has always been com- 
mon, though the process has varied in 
tapidity and in the ease with which it 
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occurred. The ancient cultures of Egypt, 
Babylonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome, were 
not isolated, not even in their pre-historic 
eras, as archaeology ever more patently 
demonstrates. The early Near East and 
the Mediterranean area was a region of 
fructifying culture contacts. There is no 
more reason for thinking of Greek thought 
as something highly unique or as an 
independent development—a ‘“‘sport’’ 
or ‘‘mutation,’’so to speak—than to look 
upon Hebrew and Christian religion and 
their theological elements as unique. 
For example, after severzl generations of 
research we see that a considerable num- 
ber of supposedly basic and unique ele- 
ments of Judaism and Christianity go 
back to remote times and various cultures, 
making them a blending or mosaic of 
elements, unified, of course, into a more 
or less systematic whole. In a similar 
manner the modern student of Greek 
culture sees it as a cotupounding of ele- 
ments derived from the entire Mediterra- 
nean area and the far Aryan East, as well 
as the Near East. Aristotle, the greatest 
thinker of Greece, was not peculiarly 
Greek. He drew on the whole known 
world for his knowledge and made per- 
sonal contacts with many of the various 
peoples and cultures. As the record of 
the past becomes clearer the more definite 
becomes the linkage of ancient cultures. 
Equally important is the fact that in an- 
cient civilizations the foundations of mod- 
ern civilizations were being laid. Our 
western culture is itself an amalgam of cul- 
tures diffused from northern Africa and 
Western Asia, as most cultural anthro- 
pologists and historians of the ancient 


world attest.? 
The social thought of a given people or 


2 Cf. Cambridge Ancient History, 1, preface; M. 
Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, 8, 9; C. 
Wissler, Man and Culture, 34-35; W. D. Wallis, 
Culture and Progress, 107-108. 
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civilization at any moment is a vast ac- 
cumulation of the social thought of every 
people or culture with which contacts, 
direct or indirect, have been made. For 
culture is continuous, and transmission of 
some at least of its elements is inevitable 
as contacts are made. Due to the great 
mobility of peoples, even prehistoric 
peoples, cultural transfusion and diffusion 
must be considered in any study of any 
phase of culture. 

Hence the thought of the past, how- 
ever remote and from peoples now long 
gone, is woven into the fabric of the 
thought of the present. Later thought is 
thus the product of blending, re-adapta- 
tion and cross-fertilization of past con- 
cepts, beliefs, and ideals, and an enhance- 
ment and elaboration of these based upon 
additional observation, experience, and, 
quite recently, upon some research.’ 

The importance of the phenomena of 
culture diffusion has not been sufficiently 
taken into consideration in the history 
of thought, especially social thought. 
In most of the available writings it is not 
considered at all. One of the objectives 
of this study is to pick up some of the 
notable strands of social thought in the 
literature, formal and otherwise, of the 
peoples preceding the Greeks, that have 
contributed in some measure to the fabric 
of our modern social thought, notably the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Hittites, Per- 
sians, and Hebrews. Of course, much 
thought will also be found that has had 
no demonstrable influence upon modern 
thought. 

Certain ancient cultures that have only 
the most remote and indirect influence 
upon western civilization as far as is now 
known will also be examined, notably 
those of India and China. These latter 
groupings of early social thought will be 


* Cf. B. Malinowski, Culture, 30-31, 41-42. 
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examined as foundation cultural material, 


as solutions of or comments upon social 


situations of the past that may now be 
existent or may be typical of some future 
era, as checks upon present thought, as a 
means of getting at conceptions of great 
societary fundamentals, and as means of 
understanding social processes. 


THE CAUSES AND MEANS OF CULTURE DIFFU- 
SION AMONG THE ANCIENTS 


The same examination of archaeological 
and historical sources that point to wide- 
spread diffusion of ancient culture traits 
also indicates the means and methods 
whereby the fructifying contacts were 
made. To be sure, due to the relative 
inefficiency of the means of communication 
and transportation in ancient times the 
culture contacts were not as frequent nor 
as numerous as they are today. — But, 
given a sufficient lapse of time, population 
pressure, diminishing returns, and, if we 
are to believe a certain school of geo- 
graphers, possibly also climatic fluctua- 
tions, each with their accompanying 
hunger and occasional famines, their 
disease, migrations, and war, did produce 
a surprising number of contacts. The 
process was aided by expanding and en- 
riching cultures accompanied by increas- 
ing wants, and the resultant barter and 
trade. Later on, of course, as travel and 
trade routes were developed by land and 
water, and as given languages and me- 
thods of writing became more universal, 
these contacts, both physical and psycho- 
social, increased tremendously in number 
and effect. Let us examine in greater 
detail the actual nature of some of the 
more significant contacts. 

Until recently our studies of the ancient 
cultures of the Near East have begun with 
the Egyptians along the Nile and the 
Sumerians in the lower Tigris-Euphrates 
valley about 4000 B.C. During the last 
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year however Speiser,* on the basis of 
quite extensive recent archaeological find- 
ings and philological investigations, has 
come forward with the hypothesis of the 
“‘Japhethites’’> as the basic population of 
the Near East, antedating the Sumerians, 
the Semites, and the Indo-European peo- 
ples in the region. They were, he be- 
lieves, the population indigenous to the 
highland zones of the Near East, and were 
responsible for that stratigraphically earl- 
iest culture that has long confused ar- 
chaeologists, which he refers to as the 
“aeneolithic.’’ This earliest culture is 
widespread and uniform, extending over 
the Mesopotamian region, Syria, and 
Anatolia, thus presupposing a dynamic 
people having racial unity. He con- 
cludes, with considerable plausibility, 
that theirs was the ethnic and the cultural 
foundation upon which the Sumerian and 
Semitic, and later the Indo-European 
invaders built. 

When we confine ourselves, at this 
moment to accepted fact our study of the 
great, significant cultures begins with 
ancient Babylonia and Egypt. Both of 
these, due to their limited and diversified 
resources, had to draw supplies from 
outlying portions of their empires and 
and beyond. This was difficult due to 
the fact that both were detached, agri- 
cultural civilizations. Both particularly 
needed metals and wood; Babylonia also 
needed stone of various kinds for its eco- 
nomic and religious purposes. These 
needs for various materials were satisfied 
partly by conquest and forcible acquisi- 
tion, but mainly by barter and trading. 
This led to the establishment of colonies 
and dependencies, the development of 
trade routes, the opening of trading posts 


‘E. A. Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins. University 


of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. 
5In contrast to ‘‘Semites’’ and ‘‘Hamites,”’ 


standard scientific classificatory terms. 


and markets, and, of course, the expedi- 
tions of a military or semi-military nature 
incidental to such organization and ex- 
pansion. Inevitably their culture fol- 
lowed their warriors, traders, and other 
empire builders. 

Both predynastic Egypt and old Sum- 
erian Babylonia of the fourth millenium 
B.C. used copper from the land of Magan 
C‘‘land of ships’’) which must be identified 
as the Sinai peninsula.* At this early 
time these cultures, the Babylonian and 
Egyptian, also influenced each other as is 
attested by the similarity of their mace- 
heads, and the common use of the cylinder- 
seal, and of recessed brick walls. 

The only land route which this inter- 
course between the Euphrates and the 
Nile could follow was along the upper 
north or northeast river bank of the 
Euphrates and along the narrow strip 
of hill country at the southeastern end 
of the Mediterranean, bordered on one 
side by the Mediterranean sea and on the 
other by the Arabian desert, the area 
occupied later by the Israelite and other 
Semitic tribes. Back and forth along this 
ridge moved the commodities, individuals, 
ideas, customs, institutions, and armies 
of babylonia and Egypt. Across it, also, 
moved the other outland enemies of each, 
especially later on the armies of Medea, 
Chaldea, Persia, and those of Alexander.’ 

While ancient Babylonia was most 
dependent upon various parts of the known 
world for supplies, it in turn had certain 
abundant resources which were much 
sought after. It occupied the richest 
part by far of that famous area appro- 
priately referred to by Breasted as the 
‘Fertile Crescent.’’ This was a sizeable 
strip, rich as to soil, fairly well watered, 


6 H.R. Hall, Cambridge Ancient History, 1, 262. 

7 Note, for example, the map showing the an- 
cient trade routes through Palestine and Phoenicia 
in J. Baikie, The Amarna Age, opposite p. 358. 
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and with excellent natural means of inter- 
communication, extending from the Per- 
sian Gulf northwestward between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris up through Assy- 
ria and then bending southwestward and 
following the most easterly portion of 
the Mediterranean shore down to the Sinai 
region. This area was the only really 
civilized region in that portion of the 
world at the time. Though some portions 
of it were semi-arid part of the year, in 
it was raised a relatively inexhaustible 
supply of foodstuffs, corn, and dates. 
Much wool of finer quality than that of 
the desert sheep, because better nourished, 
was also produced and made into the 
widely known ‘‘Babylonitish garments."’ 
Hence Babylonia became a great exchange 
center, its cities ancient Londons, where 
the produce of the Fertile Crescent and 
the entire communicating world was 
exchanged. Aided by well-established 
and well-guarded trade routes, and an 
extensive system of canals, as well as 
rivers and their tributaries, its great 
business houses carried on trade over vast 
distances, and had regular correspondents 
and branch houses. ® 

The successive waves of migrating Se- 
mites from the deserts of Arabia also did 
much to cause a widespread circulation 
and diffusion of culture throughout the 
ancient near eastern area. The first wave, 
occurring during the fourth millenium 
B.C. resulted in the occupation of the 
Mesopotamian steppe, north Syria and 
presently Elam across the Tigris. Cros- 
sing the Euphrates higher up they moved 
down between the rivers, invading Baby- 
lonia from the north. This is the Ac- 
cadian influx and its outstanding ruler is 
Sargon I of Accad. 

The second great migration, known as 
the ‘‘Canaanite-Amorite,’’ occurred about 


8 J. L. Myres, The Dawn of History, 96-7. 
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the middle of the third millenium. The 
largest portion of this migration took 
possession of all the strip of highland 
country between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, and everything south of 
this as far as the edge of the great desert. 
One section of this penetrated as far as 
Babylon of Babylonia, a city of hitherto 
quite secondary rank which became the 
central capital of a new united kingdom, 
whose greatest king was Hammurabi. 
Another section moved northward into 
the middle valley of the Tigris, later on 
to become the Semitic state of Assyria, 
Still another section reached the rolling 
country of Harran between the tributary 
Khabur river and the Euphrates proper 
where ephemeral settlements were estab- 
lished. The most graphic description 
of a phase of this section’s migration, 
probably the so-called Leah families, is 
still to be found in Genesis. 

The third great wave, known as the 
‘‘Aramaean,’’ came about a thousand 
years later (circa 1350 B.C.). It brought 
with it the Hebrews, Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites and other related peoples. 
It filled the whole eastern Mediterranean 
country as far north as the Taurus moun- 
tains. Another great Semitic migration, 
that of the seventh century A.D., which 
flooded Syria, Persia, India, and all of 
northern Africa, even Spain, Sicily, and 
part of France, does not concern us here. 
Each of these Semitic migrations carried 
with it wherever it went not only what- 
ever it had in the way of original culture, 
but picked up and transported the ma- 
terials of the people with which it con- 
tacted. Thus they served as potent media 
of diffusion. 

There is some reason for thinking that 
there was some contact between the Near 
East and the far east at a relatively early 
time. Shells from the Indian Ocean have 
been found in the graves of the Middle 
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Kingdom in Egypt, indicating that the 
mariners who ventured on the Red Sea 
got to the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
The fact that ships of the fleet owned 
jointly by Solomon and Hiram of Tyre 
visited Pahang, ‘‘the home of the pea- 
cock,’’ in the tenth century B.C., indi- 
cates that long before this time sailors 
had traversed the Indian Ocean and ven- 
tured beyond India and Ceylon. In vari- 
ous parts of India traces of contact with 
Sumerian civilization are found. Relics 
have been found that are at least a thou- 
sand years earlier than the earliest Aryan 
invasion, which include inscribed seals 
similar to the square stamped ones of 
Susa and Sumeria. These signs have a 
remarkable resemblance to Sumerian writ- 
ing and the notation is similar. °® 

The main force producing cu!ture con- 
tact and diffusion, however, was the ex- 
pansion of the empires of Babylonia, 
Egypt, Assyria, the Hittites, Medea, 
Chaldea, Persia, and Greece. Each suc- 
cessive empire increased its territory, 
always at the expense of some preceding 
empire, and, of course, increased the area 
in which cultural contacts of all kinds 
were made. While the first great Baby- 
lonian Empire, that of Sargon I, formed 
by the combining of Sumer and Akkad, 
occupied only the lower Tigris-Euphrates 
valley (though he did get to the Mediter- 
ranean on a raid), the second under Ham- 
murabi (around 2100 B.C.) included most 
of Elam to the east across the Tigris, and 
extended to Armenia to the north, in- 
cluded Palestine on the west, stretched 
into the desert on the south to embrace 
Ur and Larsam, thus occupying all of the 
Fertile Crescent which was henceforth to 
be one of the prizes sought by the succes- 
sive empires. The Egyptian Empire at 
its peak in the fifteenth century B.C., 


*D. A. Mackenzie, Ancient Civilizations, 256. 


under Thutmose (Thotmes) III, sometimes 
referred to as the Napoleon of Egypt, 
extended across the Suez Isthmus into 
western Asia up to the border of Anatolia, 
including all of Palestine and Syria, and 
extended along the Red Sea almost down 
to the Indian Ocean, and west into the 
Nubian desert. The fleets of Thutmose 
carried his power along the south shore 
of Asia Minor, and possibly also incor- 
porated the Aegean Islands including 
Crete, though this latter may be only his 
boast as aruler. This empire was at this 
time a considerable fraction of the known 
world 

One of the most important of all ar- 
chaeological discoveries to date has been 
the so-called Tell-el-Amarna letters, found 
at the site of that name in Egypt in 1887-88. 
They are part of the official diploma- 
tic correspondence of the kings Amenho- 
tep III and Amenhotep IV (the famous 
monotheist Ikhnaton) of the fourteenth 
century B.C., and are the oldest inter- 
national correspondence in the world. 
Close and frequent contact was maintained 
with the kings of Babylon, the Hittites, 
Assyria, the Mitanni, Cyprus, and with 
between seventy and eighty vassal princes 
of Amurru (Syria), Canaan, including the 
young Hebrew people just establishing 
themselves in Canaan, and other parts 
of the empire. It is significant to note 
that the tablets are all in Babylonian 
cuneiform, indicating that it was the 
diplomatic language, the lingua franca, 
of the time. The letters show a wide, 
eager world of feverish activity, closely 
linked by ties of self-interest and mutual 
advantage, taking the form of a multipli- 
city of trading and military relations, and 
also the intermarriage of the nobility. 

Only during the last thirty years have 
we discovered any precise and definite 


10 See J. Baikie, The Amarna Age. 
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knowledge of the Hittite peoples, who, at 
their height, during the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.C. included most of the peoples 
of inner Asia Minor (Anatolia), the peo- 
ples of northern Syria, and all the Meso- 
potamian peoples. Their influence lasted 
possibly six or seven centuries. While 
much is still to be discovered we know 
that they had a peculiar script and prac- 
ticed a particular art and architecture. 
Though they were never joined in one 
single empire and while their sphere of 
influence was not as widespread as the 
other peoples here discussed, at a certain 
epoch in their history the Hittites occu- 
pied ali of the intercontinental bridge 
between Asia and Europe, controlling 
the land-routes of communication, and 
consequently had an undeniable influence 
upon culture movements. 

The Assyrian Empire, when at its 
apogee under Assurbanipal in the seventh 
century B.C., extended on the east and 
north to the Iranian plateau including 
all of Elam and Medea, to the north al- 
most to the Caspian Sea and the Caucasus 
mountains, to the northwest well up 
into Asia Minor including Cilicia and 
to the west and southwest it included 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt south to be- 
yond Thebes. The Medean and Chaldean 
empires of the sixth century at the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar extended these bounda- 
ries beyond the Iranian plateau into cen- 
tral Asia to the east, and included Bactria, 
penetrated northwest in the direction of 
the Black Sea, and extended its control of 
Egypt to the first cataract. The great 
Persian Empire of the fifth century B.C., 
almost entirely due to the efforts of Cyrus, 
included all of Asia to India on the south- 
east and extended northeast farther than 
any empire had ever before; to the north- 
west it included all of Asia Minor and 
into the Balkans of Europe; in Egypt it 
extended south almost to the heights of 
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what is now Abyssinia and penetrated 
far westward into the Nubian desert and 
along the southern Mediterranean shore, 
Never before had there been such an 
extensive empire. The Empire of Alex- 
ander the Macedonian was the only other 
one of ancient times to equal it in extent, 
This, in addition, extended down into 
the valley of the Ganges. 

Each of these empires gave way to the 
next. Each in turn became part of the 
next. With each the seat of power and 
influence shifted. The traders’ caravans, 
as always, followed the flag of the march- 
ing armies. Changing dynasties caused 
a continual shifting of peoples. Con- 
querors forced not only their rule but 
often also their culture upon the con- 
quered. Unavoidably there was a grand 
mixing and inter-penetration of Sumerian 
Semitic, Egyptian, Indo-European, and 
possibly ‘“‘Japhetite’’ culture elements. 
In fact, almost every culture of the known 
world participated in a process of fructi- 
fying give and take that extended over a 
period of three thousand years. And 
Europe is the chief inheritor of this com- 
posite culture. 


THE NATURE AND CONTENT OF ANCIENT 
SOCIAL THOUGHT 


Ancient social thought was like much 
recent and even contemporary social 


thought. With a few exceptions, no- 
tably some of the Hebrew prophets and 
Plato and Aristotle, it was not the result 
of intentional effort to develop thought 
along social lines. It was not, except 
in the case of lists of admonitions, com- 
mandments, and laws, looked upon as 
being part of a body of social knowledge; 
it was spontaneous and occasional. It 
was not highly differentiated, correlated, 
nor synthesized. It dealt more or less 
haphazardly with a great variety of sub- 
jects. Much, in fact, most of it was part 








of the moral, religious or political think- 
ing, and was only incidentally and per- 
haps accidentally definitely social in its 
implications and content. Social, politi- 
cal, ethical, and religious institutions 
formed more or less of a whole among 
most ancient civilizations, and social 
thinking was a more or less undifferentia- 
ted part of the philosophizing about this 
whole. Furthermore, ancient social 
thought was commonly of individualistic 
origin." It came not from co-operative 
groups organized to think on things 
social, except in the case of certain priestly 
and small class groups, but from excep- 
tional individuals given by tempera- 
ment, life experience, or the requirements 
of office, to such thinking. 

Individual conduct was the primary 
consideration. In most of ancient social 
thought the individual is in the center of 
the picture, not the group. The social 
situation is viewed as it affects the indi- 
vidual rather than the group. The sense 
of social responsibility does not usually 
penetrate beyond the immediate group, 
and rarely is the responsibility of group 
to group either expressed or implied. 

The thought is often expressed, not in 
sober, detached, objective, and compre- 
hensive statements of fact and hypothe- 
sis, but with the liberal use of bold im- 
agery, vivid figures of speech, physical 
analogies or a sprinkling of mysticism. 
It is presented with great earnestness or 
even obsession. There are no half tones. 
Things social, to be of any interest must 
be of deep personal interest, and passion— 
love or hate, fear or desire—easily domi- 
nates. Much of it is characterized by 
eloquence, imagination and strong feel- 
ing, rather than by logical exactness. 

Some of its emotion and unrestraint 
must also be attributed to the fact that 


“Cf. E. S. Bogardus, History of Social Thought 
(rev.), 32. 
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much of it grows out of times of stress 
and lamentation, times of revolution or 
civil unrest, the clash of races, nations or 
classes, times when the foreigner must be 
repulsed, the tyrant or oppressor cast 
out, the sacred cult and customs main- 
tained in their purity, and, simultaneously, 
times when a cataclysm was to usher in 
some unprecedented Golden Age of jus- 
tice and righteousness and peace, presided 
over by some perfect king, some ‘‘shep- 
herd of all the people,’’ some savior or 
Messiah. 

Finally, it is not scientific. Rather 
it is pre-scientific. Its abiding truthful- 
ness depends not upon its subjection to 
the dialectical method with its penetrat- 
ing use of the principles of logic, nor to 
the scientific method, but upon the selec- 
tive influence of time and the haphazard 
tutelage of generations and centuries of 
human experience. Many people, over 
many generations, unknowingly were 
paring down and fashioning social con- 
cepts into social truths. Solutions that 
struck their fellows as pat—that ‘‘rang 
the bell,’’ as Bacon put it—were corrected, 
clarified, condensed, and often collected 
generation after generation, and survived 
as the most pointed and representative 
statements of social observations. Ex- 
cept in a few exceptional cases, these trite 
statements were not arrived at in a sys- 
tematic way; they usually were not dis- 
interested; they were not particularly 
exact; they, of course, were not usually 
checked accurately—the method being 
lacking; nor were they looked upon, in 
most cases, as part of a definite body of 
knowledge. For that matter when this 
stage is arrived at social thought becomes 
sociological thought. In spite of these 
defects this ancient social thought did 
have a pronounced effect upon the social 
life and hence upon the culture of people. 
Through it were built up social behavior, 
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institutions, social attitudes and concepts, 
and social philosophies that affected all 
future generations that had even the most 
remote culture contacts with them. Here 
are the depths and rootage of modern 
social and sociological thought. 

Ancient social thought concerned itself 
specifically with man’s economic and 
commercial relationships, with property 
arrangements, with domestic and political 
conditions and relationships, with mo- 
rality and the elemental virtues, with 
socio-religious problems, especially the 
relationships involved in rites and 
ceremonies, with education, with class 
arrangements, very much with duties and 
responsibilities to others in everyday 
life (and incidentally very little with 
social rights), with rules and codes, 
especially in the form of admonitions and 
commandments of social significance, oc- 
casionally with prophecies and social 
criticism, with discussion of various 
social institutions, with aspects of pro- 
priety, with philosophies of life, and 
innumerable other less significant aspects 
of life growing out of the contacts of 
individuals and groups with each other. 

Social thought from the point of view 
of this study will consist of any thought 
reflecting man’s attitudes and ideas re- 
specting his relationships with his fellows 
and the adjustment of relations between 
human groups of any kind; any social 
criticism, for this points to social ideals 
and standards; any specifically mentioned 
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human and social values; any ideas abou 
major social institutions; any expres 
sions of a sense of social responsibility; 
any thought about social change or de 
velopment or the desirability of such; 
any effort to arrive at sounder notions of 
human and social interest; any thought 
about social control. 

In one’s search for the actual source 
of ancient social thought resort must bk 
made to ancient history, but a history 
based increasingly on the ever accum 
lating archaeological findings rather than 
on the limited and not always accurate 
literary materials. The social thought 
will be found in or will be derived from 
the burial texts of the ancients, the in- 
scriptions and friezes of their monumental 
and public structures, their cult objects, 
their art, their lists of proverbs and 
maxims, their tales, myths, legends, and 
prophecies, their literature of all kinds— 
epic, educational, religious and philo 
sophical, their laws and legal codes, 
their commercial and legal documents, 
their political records, their correspond- 
ence, where it exists, the pronouncements 
of their great men and the records of theit 
ceremonials and festivals. These, exam- 
ined in the light of the economic, politi- 
cal and social changes of the respective 
eras of given successive civilizations, and 
of the ancient world as a whole, give one 
a conception of pre-Greek social thought 
which, while by no means complete, is 
yet fairly comprehensive and typical. 
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subject of public opinion, we find an 

impressive confusion of interpretations 
which defy any attempt to deal with it 
as a uniformly defined entity. From a 
perusal of the literature which treats of 
public opinion in its various problematical 
aspects, we see that the term is embanked 
in each case with a definite set of princi- 
ples derived from such fields as social 
psychology, Aristotelian philosophy, pro- 
democratic theory, anti-democratic 
theory, history, sociology, behaviorism, 
jurisprudence, anthropology, Rousseau- 
ism, prejudice, sentimentalism, psycho- 
analysis and Freudianism. In fact, we 
must combine the organized knowledge 
of each valid field into a sort of ‘‘political 
psychology’ in order to arrive at any 
organized and consistent theory of public 
opinion. 

We shall consider in this article some 
of the contemporary theories and inter- 
pretations of public opinion—its essence, 
its formation and its function—in rela- 


[: THE various approaches to the 


tion to our own approach to the ata 


The problem of definition is foremost 
Let us consider the main categories into 
which the varying approaches of con- 
temporary writers may be divided, ex- 
amine their definitions, and attempt to 
formulate a definition more nearly ade- 
quate for us than those thus far invented. 
Some have called public opinion a ‘‘sum;"’ 
others have called it a ‘‘result;’’ still 
others have called it ‘‘a group state of 
mind.”’ 

The term ‘‘sum’’seems inadequate, how- 
ever, for were we to add the personal 
opinions of hermits or lonely exiles, our 
achievement would not bear the char- 


acteristics of interaction of opinions. To 
ignore the fact that Mr. A's opinion is 
more forceful than Mr. B’s would be to 
neglect consideration of the fact that in 
public action a sum would contain, for 
example, Mr. B’s opinion added once and 
Mr. A’s five times. Mr. A’s opinion may 
be thus weighted for one or both of two 
reasons. First, he may have greater 
influence than Mr. B; he may be an editor 
of a newspaper or an expert in the given 
field. Second, he may be personally 
affected by the problem in hand far more 
than Mr. B.; his income may be modified 
by the ultimate action toward which the 
public is bending its efforts. Thus we 
conclude that the term, ‘‘sum,’’ is inade- 
quate for expressing the complexity of 
public opinion. And it is this complexity 
of interaction which differentiates pub- 
lic opinion from the more simple concept 
of aggregated personal opinions. Inter- 
dependence, interaction and influence, 
then, combine into a characteristic which 
is, for us, the sine qua non of public 
opinion; and public opinion then assumes 
the aspect of a weighted composite of 
personal opinions. 

The term ‘“‘result’’ is perhaps, of the 
three, the least adequate, for the word 
lacks content. The word ‘‘result’’ is 
explanatory, not definitive. If we could 
conceivably name the whole array of 
factors which go to produce public opin- 
ion, we would have accounted for public 
opinion without having defined it. 

The third general class of those who 
approach the problem of defining public 
opinion prefer to distinguish it as ‘‘a 
group state of mind.’’ Here, although 
we have a more real concept used, it is 
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difficult to see that a clear and fitting dis- 
tinction has been made. If, for example, a 
group is of the opinion that brick houses 
are more durable than frame houses, we 
would not call such an agreement a public 
opinion, for this concensus of ideas is 
passive and carries with it no aspect of 
domination over a potentially dissenting 
minority. If, however, for reasons of 
fire hazard, the group maintains an ag- 
gressive or potentially aggressive attitude 
toward the use of materials by builders, 
then we see an instance of the working 
of public opinion. Either a sense of 
obligation or an attitude of dissent on 
the part of the minority gives evidence 
of the forceful power of the group decision. 

Hence we see public opinion, not as a 
“‘sum,’’ not as a ‘‘result,’’ not as ‘‘a 
group state of mind,’’ but rather as a 
force. In many cases it is merely a re- 
serve force, one which may be depended 
upon to come into play at a time of ap- 
parent need, casting its weight upon the 
chosen side. Although we cannot say 
that there is an aggressive public opinion 
which forbids the institution of slavery, 
we can say that there is a potentially 
aggressive public opinion which exists as a 
reserve force. 

Thus we come to the following defi- 
nition which attempts to distinguish 
public opinion from a confusing list of 
similar terms such as public sentiment, 
popular impression, public judgment, con- 
census of opinion and public action. 
Public opinion is synonymous with none of 
these. Public opinion, for us, is an active 
or latent force derived from a composite of 
individual thoughts, sentiments and im- 
pressions, which composite is weighted by the 
varying degrees of influence and aggressiveness 
of the separate opinions within the aggregate. 
By the inclusion of such concepts as 
‘sentiment’ and ‘‘impression’’ we expel 
the notion that public opinion is formed 
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only on a basis of deliberate thought, and 
our justification for this lies in the belief 
that deliberate thought cannot be com. 
pletely divorced from our preconceptions, 
sentiments and ethical notions. In fact, 
it seems clear that many of our personal 
opinions are slowly and unwittingly ab 
sorbed or arrived at quickly on the basis 
of our environmental teaching, precon- 
ceptions and prejudices and that we later 
rationalize toward that predetermined 


end with what seems to be clear, deliber- E 


ate, unbiased thought. 

When we turn to a study of the defini- 
tions which have been formulated in the 
few recent treatises on public opinion 
we find that few writers have attacked the 
subject from a purely interpretative point 
of view. The scattered treatments usu- 
ally are to be found as mere accompani- 
ments to the discussion of some more im- 
mediate problem such as the press, the 
radio, pacifism, or a host of other subjects 
to which public opinion is of paramount 
importance. The great majority of writ- 
ers deal with the problem of public 
opinion in its various aspects without 
definition or explanation of the term. 
The attitudes toward it range from those 
which consider public opinion as the 
reasoning, infallible arbiter, divinely in- 
spired, to Mr. Walter Lippmann’s attitude 
expressed in the statement, ‘“The private 
citizen today has come to feel rather likea 
deaf spectator in the back row who ought 
to keep his mind on the mystery off there, 
but cannot quite manage to keep awake." 

Mr. Lippmann explains his conception 
of the essence of public opinion in his 
first chapter of Public Opinion. He says, 
“The pictures inside the heads of these 
human beings, the pictures of themselves, 
of others, of their needs, purposes and 
relationships, are their public opinions. 


1 The Phantom Public, p. 13. 
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Those pictures which are acted upon by 
groups of people, or by individuals acting 
in the name of groups, are public opinion 
with capital letters.’’? In The Phantom 
Public Mr. Lippmann explains more fully 
his conception of the meaning of public 
opinion. He says, ‘I have conceived 
public opinion to be, not the voice of 
God, nor the voice of society, but the 
voice of the interested spectators of ac- 
tion.’’? Opinions, according to him, are 
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says, ‘The orthodox theory holds that 
public opinion constitutes a moral judg- 
ment on a group of facts. The theory I 
am suggesting is that, in the present 
state of education, a public opinion is 
primarily a moralized and codified ver- 
sion of the facts.’’* We see those facts, 
then, which fit our predetermined phi- 
losophy. 

President Lowell, of Harvard, defines 
an opinion as ‘‘the acceptance of one 
among two or more inconsistent views 
which are capable of being accepted by a 
tational mind as true.’’® Group opinion, 
he says, is the sum of these personal opin- 
ions, “*. . . . but the opinion must be 
such that, while the minority may not 
share it, they feel bound by conviction 
and not by fear, to accept it.’"® Hence, 
the minority may never hold a public 
opinion and it cannot be recognized, 
according to Mr. Lowell, until it has 
proved its strength in controlling the 
behavior of others. 

John Dewey in The Public and Its Prob- 
lems confines public opinion to conscious 
thought. He says, ‘‘Public opinion. is 
judgment which is formed and enter- 
tained by those who constitute the public 


*P. 29. 

*P. 197. 

* Public Opinion, p. 125. 

* Lowell, Public Opinion in War and Peace, p. 12. 
* Graves, Readings in Public Opinion, p. 96. 
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and is about public affairs.’’’ It is es- 
sential to the meaning here to understand 
Mr. Dewey's uses of the word ‘“‘public.’’ 
As an adjective it refers to anything which 
concerns other people. The Public, he 
says, are all those affected by the problem. 
Hence we have a differently constituted 
public for each question upon which there 
is a public opinion. Mr. Dewey's defi- 
nition either is an ideal, not a statement 
of present fact, or refers to a smaller sort 
of ‘‘pure’’ public opinion, for, he says, 
“Each of the two phases imposes for its 
realization conditions hard to meet.” 
Public opinion, then, becomes difficult 
of attainment, an entity more nearly like 
““democracy”’ or “‘justice.”’ 

Mr. Clyde L. King uses this definition: 
‘Public opinion is the social judgment 
reached upon a question of general or 
civic import after conscious, rational, 
public discussion.’’ He says later, ‘‘Pub- 
lic opinion is not the mob howling in the 
street; it is not a people indignant; it is not 
merely a sentiment of admiration or ab- 
horrence; it is not a facile, shallow, popu- 
lar impression of the moment; it is some- 
thing more than a preponderant opinion, 
or a general opinion, or a public judgment; 
it is the mature social judgment reached 
after experiences have been recounted, 
hopes and fears expressed and results 
weighed.’’® 

It is interesting to notice here a clear 
example of the widely different concep- 
tions of the term, public opinion, used by 
two writers who treat of it within a two 
year period. Mr. King says, ‘‘Mob 
action is fickle, irrational, cowardly, 
transitory; public opinion is stable, ra- 
tional, forward-looking, permanent.’’® 
We find that Mr. Lippmann defines as 
public opinion a phenomenon similar to 


TP. 177. 
8 Graves, Readings in Public Opinion, p. 17. 
9 Ibid., p. 24. 
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that which Mr. King contrasts as ‘‘mob 
action.’” One author considers public 
opinion as completely rational and stable; 
another has written to expose the irra- 
tionality and instability of the same phe- 
nomenon. Our own definition holds that 


public opinion is neither a reasoned and 
self-conscious judgment, nor yet an emo- 
tionalized and ignorant confusion of ster- 
eotypes; but, as an interaction of these two 
elements, the first probably the stronger, 


it assumes a characteristic of predict- 
ability which is not true of the ‘‘fickle,”’ 
“‘transitory’’ mob, and a characteristic of 
unwieldy, prejudicial sentimentalism not 
true of purely rational and permanent 
judgment. 

Mr. Arthur N. Holcombe attacks the 
frequent definition of public opinion as 
the opinion of the Average Man. He 
says, ‘Public opinion is the opinion not 
merely of the average or normal man. It 
is the opinion action upon which is un- 
grudgingly acquiesced in by all men, or 
at least by all whom it concerns, and 
which they can check up, if necessary, by 
their own knowledge of a substantial 
part of the facts required for a rational 
decision."’*® At present we search in 
vain for an example of such an opinion. 
If, however, Mr. Holcombe defines his 
ideal of public opinion as many other 
writers have done, it need bear no definite 
relation to present fact. 

Mr. Emory S. Bogardus, in discussing 
the race reactions to the Japanese in 
California, says, ‘‘It is proper and more 
accurate, therefore, to speak of a public 
opinion, composed of two lesser but con- 
flicting public opinions, or sub-public 
opinions, representing two sub-publics. 
The main public includes all who are 
giving attention in any way to the given 
issue, but this public is rarely the whole 


1° [bid., p. 99. 
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of the social group, in which it is lo 
cated.’"4! Here we see but one of th 
countless treatments of the subject of 
public opinion which does not attempt to 
define the term. We might say that Mr, 
Bogardus thinks of public opinion not 4 
the stronger side in an issue but rather a 
the pressure of the two sides against each 
other. 

Edward L. Bernays, in an article, ‘‘Ma 
nipulating Public Opinion,”’ in the Amari. 
can Journal of Sociology, says, ‘‘Public opin- 
ion narrowly defined, is the thought of a 
society at a given time toward a given 
object; broadly conceived, it is the power 
of the group to sway the larger public in 
its attitude.’"'* Here we find again the 
group-state-of-mind type of definition 
with the conception of power added in 
the broader view. 

Thus we find that public opinion, ia 
addition to being a seldom defined phe 
nomenon, is moreover an extremely con 
troversial subject. The controversy is 
perhaps the more insidious because its 
opposing parts are difficult to analyz 
out of the welter of conflicting statements 
based upon widely different conceptions 
of the meaning of the term. That im 
terpretations differ is evident, but the 
degree to which this difference is real is 
not clear, for writers attacking the prob 
lem from widely varying points of view 
touch no common ground in such a dis 
cussion. Many discuss the formation and 
function of public opinion without defini- 
tion; others attack the problem of the pos- 
sibilities of modification with little or no 
specification as to its present field of action. 

Let us examine some of the modern 
analyses of public opinion in formation 
and function. 

One of Mr. Lippmann’s principal cot- 















11 Bogardus, ‘Public Opinion as a Social Force,” 
Social Forces, VIII, 105. 
12 Vol. 33, p. 958. 
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erns is with the many factors which tend 
oreduce personal opinions toa lower level 
of accuracy and intelligence. Whereas, 
he says, other business requires time 

nd attention, the business of govern- 
ment receives but small concern from the 
ublic, a belief strengthened by the fact 
that seventy-five per cent of seventeen 
hundred and sixty college students in 
New York and twenty-three hundred 
business men in Chicago were found to 
spend an average of approximately fifteen 
minutes a day reading newspapers.“ He 
says, ‘Yet if the beat of a metronome will 
depress intelligence what do eight or 
twelve hours of noise, odor and heat in a 
factory, or day upon day among chattering 
typewriters and telephone bells and slam- 
ming doors, do to the political judgments 
formed on the basis of newspapers read in 
street cars and subways? Can anything 
be heard in the hubbub that does not 
shriek or be seen in the general glare that 
does not flash like an electric sign?’’“ 

Perhaps the largest contribution which 
Mr. Lippmann has made is his discussion 
of stereotypes. He maintains that be- 
cause our opinions cover a far larger 
ground than we can cover by direct ob- 
servation, we are constantly hurried and 
deceived in our conceptions of fact by 
our own or by our reporters’ preconcep- 
tions; ** . we pick out what our 
culture has already defined for us, and we 
tend to perceive that which we have 
picked out in the form stereotyped for us 
by our culture.’’!® Hence even an eye- 
witness is not a naive observer. At a 
Congress of Psychology in Géttingen an 
interesting experiment was performed on 
the members, presumably trained obser- 
vers. At a masked ball a clown rushed 
into the room, madly pursued by a negro, 

8 Lippman, Public Opinion, pp. 58-59. 

4 Ibid., p. 72. 

8 Tbid., p. 81. 
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revolver in hand. They fought in the 
middle of the floor, the clown fell, the 
other leapt upon him and fired, and then 
both rushed out. The whole incident 
lasted hardly twenty seconds. Immedi- 
ately the President asked those present to 
write a report of what had happened in 
case of a judicial inquiry. Of the forty 
reports submitted only one had less than 
twenty percent of mistakes; fourteen had 
from twenty to forty percent of mistakes; 
twelve had from forty to fifty percent; 
thirteen had more than fifty percent. In 
twenty-four accounts ten percent of the 
details were pure inventions and this pro- 
portion was exceeded in ten accounts and 
diminished in six. ‘‘Thus the stereotypes 
of past brawls flickered before their eyes."’ 
In thirty-four out of forty observers the 
stereotypes preempted at least one-tenth 
of the scene. Thus ‘‘the accepted types, 
the current patterns, the standard ver- 
sions, intercept information on its way 
to consciousness.’"'* Hence the human 
mind is not a film but is ‘‘endlessly and 
persistently creative.'’!” 

In addition to this failure of the public 
to observe accurately, Mr, Lippmann 
stresses the importance of newspapers in 
the formation of opinion. ‘A newspaper 
which angers those whom it pays best to 
reach through advertisements is a bad 
medium for the advertiser.’"'* Because 
a man usually prefers to read at the break- 
fast table a newspaper containing his 
own opinions, all newspapers are finan- 
cially encouraged to print what is already 
a part of the public view. 

Mr. Frederick Lewis Allen, writing in 
the Forum, gives us an imaginative, but, 
nevertheless, telling story of the develop- 
ment of a controversy in which public 
opinion might be expected to come into 


18 Tbid., pp. 82-83. 
17 Tbid., p. 159. 
18 Ibid., p. 323. 
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play. A Rev. Nubbin, he says, at the 
end of a long sermon, mentioned to his 
congregation parenthetically the fact that 
many potential churchgoers might better 
be at church than playing golf. On the 
following Monday, a dull day in the news- 
paper world, a needy reporter wrote up 
Rev. Nubbin's sermon with great stress 
on the problem of golf versus Nubbin and 
the blue laws. The debate travelled 
with great speed from one paper to an- 
other until it became of nation wide 
interest. ‘So the ‘New Republic’ la- 
mented the recrudescence of dogmatic 
emotionalism; ‘Liberty’ wrote up “Mrs. 
Nubbins and the Kiddies’; the ‘Literary 
Digest’ contrasted the ‘Omaha Bee’ (pro- 
Nubbin) with the Boston ‘Globe’ (anti- 
Nubbin) and printed a cartoon from a 
Rochester paper showing a golfer on the 
tee shouting ‘fore’ to a Puritan in the 
fairway. The ‘American’ gave Mr. Nub- 
bin’s ideas on success; the ‘Atlantic Mon- 
thly’ presented ‘Shall I Play Sunday 
Golf?—An Adventure in Ecstasy;’ The 
‘Forum’ published a debate, ‘Is Golf 
Anti-Christian '; and the ‘American Mer- 
cury’ printed an article (originally writ- 
ten for the ‘North American Review’ but 
now garnished with bad language) show- 
ing that John Quincy Adams Geezer, 
original blue-law advocate, was con- 
victed of bigamy in Kentucky in 1842 and 
was as dirty a hypocrite and as ‘unan- 
stindig’ as the rest of us.’’'® The treat- 
ment is perhaps whimsicai and ridiculous 
but it, nevertheless, expresses an often 
found opinion on the way in which public 
attention is so frequently attracted and 
held, not by the present and real problems 
of government but by the personalized 
and emotionalized subjects which fill our 


newspapers. 
Mr. Bernays illustrates the power of a 


1 Allen, ‘‘Public Opinion,"’ Forum, 74, pp. 894-6. 
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conscious attempt to form a public opinion 
in a description of the more or less scienti. 
fic methods used by the National Asso. 
ciation for the Improvement of the Colored 
People in their building up of public sup 
port in the fight against lynching, Jim 
Crowism and civil discrimination. 4 
convention, it was decided, would enlis 
interest; it must be held in the South in 
order to obtain Southern support, heng 
Atlanta was chosen; and ‘‘the third step 
was to surround the conference with peo- 
ple who were stereotypes for ideas that 
carried weight all over the country.’ 
Mr. Bernays stresses similarly with many 
examples the possibilities of mass distri- 
bution of ideas with advertisement tech- 
nique as the basis of much of our synthetic 
public opinion and potentially synthetic 
public opinion. 

Another attempt to deal with the sub 
ject of the formation of public opinion as 
it affects race reactions is found in an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Emory S. Bogardus on 
Japanese Reactions in Social Forces. Mr. 
Bogardus bases his ideas of public opinion 
formation upon the underlying culture 
traits of the group in which such an opin- 
ion becomes felt. He says, ‘‘In a very 
real sense the groundwork of public 
opinion is the mores, characterized by 
definite convictions, accepted fully, but 
often not analyzed. The mores, or the 
indiscussable, are the omnipresent founda- 
tion of public opinion.’’*! 

We find throughout the literature of 
public opinion many lamentations of the 
fact that the public thinks not with its 
head but with its heart because of the 
extremely biased material which it reads. 
We find such statements as ‘*. . . . and 
one can hardly complain if the heart 


20 Bernays, ‘‘Manipulating Public Opinion,” 
American Journa! of Sociology, 33, p. 960. 

21 ‘Public Opinion as a Social Force,"’ Social 
Forces, VIII, 102-5. 
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governs the head, when little or no effort 
js made to instruct the head.’’?? The 
Forum, however, finds that this failure 
of the public is not the result of lack of 
material but rather of its own inertia and 

erence for a one-sided attack. Having 
prided itself upon being controversial 
and free from bias, that magazine receives 
from a Western subscriber in his eighties, 
the following letter, ‘‘My doctor tells 
me I have only six months to live. Please 
cancel my subscription. You are too 
vigorous. You keep me awake at night. 
You must let me enjoy these last six 
months in peace.’’ A mother of six 
children writes to the Forum, ‘“There 
are so many vexing problems before the 
world at present, I think we ought to 
keep all we can away from the children.’’* 
The Forum may call this ‘‘imitating the 
well known tactics of the ostrich’’ but 
nevertheless we must weigh such evidence 
as social fact. As one writer has said, 
many are willing to die for their country 
but not to think for it. 

William Gaver contends that public 
opinions are formed always on the basis 
of what we think our opinions ought to 
be. ‘‘Perhaps the majority of prejudices, 
pruderies, theories and general articles of 
faith which characterize us as a society 
are upheld, not because they coincide with 
our normal feelings and habits of thought, 
but because they coincide with our belief 
as to what our feelings and opinions ought 
to be. . . . When you hear a man 
speaking of ‘our soldier boys,’ for instance, 
you know that he is not speaking of real 
soldiers.’’ Profane rowdies, he says, be- 
come ‘‘starry-eyed Sir Galahads’’ when 
mentioned or thought of in the abstract. 
Similarly, he says, a man’s ‘‘opinion of 


EF. J. Benn, “Industry, Politics and Public 
Opinion,” Edinburgh Review, 244, p. 183. 

*8 Forum, September, 1926. 

* Graves, op. cif., p. 1203. 
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young women may be the exact antithesis 
of his opinion of ‘young womanhood.’ 
But the latter opinion remains unaltered. 
It is the opinion of young women that he 
thinks a right-minded man ought to 
hold.’’*> Thus, because our generalities 
do not fit our specific opinions, ‘‘society 
commits itself to many propositions that 
are by no means representative of the way 
people actually feel and think.’’ ‘‘On 
every side one finds evidence of this fact 
that living by our creeds as a society, 
we are governed by entirely different sets 
of views and doctrines from those which 
control our thoughts and actions when 
we live by our wits as individuals.’’*® 

When President Garfield addressed the 
Republican Convention in 1880, he said 
that the verdict on the work of the con- 
vention would be passed upon by ‘‘four 
millions of Republican firesides, where 
the thoughtful voters, with wives and 
children about them, with the calm 
thoughts inspired by love of home and 
country, with the history of the past, the 
hopes of the future, and the knowledge 
of the great men who have adorned and 
blessed our nation in days gone by’’ were 
gathered. Graham Wallas retorted that 
the ‘‘divine oracle, whether in America 
or England, turns out, too often, only to 
be a tired householder, reading the head- 
lines and personal paragraphs of his party 
newspaper, and half consciously forming 
mental habits of mean suspicion and 
national arrogance.’’*” 

Mr. Frank Cobb maintains that the 
real formation of public opinion takes 
piace only in the event of a crisis.** The 
cause for this inertia, he says, may be 
found in the Great War which in its 
wholesale propaganda and mass distri- 


%5 *'Credo at Work,"’ Scribner's Magazine, 82, p. 618. 
%6 Ibid., p. 619. 

27 Graves, op. cit., p. $9. 

28 Ibid., p. 1205. 
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bution of sentiments, lies and prejudices 
made us lose our habit of independent 
thought.?® 

An experiment in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion, or more accurately in the 
testing of prejudices entering into the 
formation of public opinion, has been 
described by Mr. Duffus in Harpers for 
September 1926. In a list of fifty words 
which included such terms as Nordic, 
Immigrant, Roman Catholic, Nationalism, 
Pacifist, Japanese, Radical, Protective 
Tariff, Turk, Fascisti, Irish, German and 
Patriot, a number of persons were given 
five seconds for each term in which time 
they were asked to designate whether or 
not the effect of the words upon them was 
unpleasant. Of one thousand thinking 
Americans, for example, ninety-eight per- 
cent designated ‘‘Bolshevik;’’ ninety per- 
cent ‘Turk;’’ fifty percent ‘‘Mexican’’ and 
thirty percent ‘‘Immigrant.’’ Mr. Duffus 
says, ‘‘Next we will ask how the pleasant 
or unpleasant pictures arose in each indi- 
vidual’s mind. We may begin with the 
impression that we have already weighed 
the pro’s and con's with regard to these 
more or less controversial subjects—that 
our processes of decision have been purely 
mental. But before we are through, if 
we are entirely honest with ourselves, we 
shall see that our conclusions are, in fact, 
the result of a mixture of thinking and 
feeling. Every word is top-heavy with 
what we have seen and felt.’’5° 

Mr. Lippmann gives us a vivid picture 
of the constant effect of our stereotypes 
in the formation of our personal opinions. 
The formation of opinions through fiction 
is but another of the many processes of a 
similar type which he describes. He says 
that Sinclair Lewis has ‘‘an extraordinary 
talent for inventing stereotypes. This 

29 Ibid., p. 1203. 

30 Duffus, ‘‘Where Do We Get Our Prejudices,”’ 
Harper's, 153, Pp- 503-4. 


talent is not inhibited, for he is wholly 
without that radical skepticism whid 
might make a man of equal, or eve 
greater, genius hesitate at substituting 
new prejudices for old. . . . But wha 
he would have gained in truthfulness, kk 
would have lost in influence.’’*! 

A study in motives in voting, including 
an analysis of the mechanism of public 
opinion formation, has convinced Mr. 
Norman C. Meier, who gives the result 
of this study in the American Journal of 
Sociology, that public opinion is formed 
upon the bases of suggestion, imitation and 
propaganda. He concludes, that ‘‘Silent 
Cal’’ can be as effective as ‘‘There’s a 
Reason."’ It is not within our field here 
‘to consider the statistical outcome of his 
study, but it is perhaps significant to 
notice the four general classes into which 
he divides the voting motives, for they 
do throw some light upon the author's 
theory of public opinion formation. He 
lists them as self interest, sympathy or 
mutual understanding (the vulnerable 
spot sought out by the ‘‘dirt farmers’’), 
fear (of ‘‘hard times,’’ ‘‘shutdowns’’ etc.), 
and the safety motive (referring especially 
to the ‘‘known and tried’’). Mr. Meier 
says, ‘“The success attending the use of 
suggestion in national elections tends to 
verify the effectiveness of Le Bon’s three 
steps: affirmation, repetition and con- 
tagion.’’%* 

Thus we find the subject of public 
opinion formation, although less con- 
fusing than that of definition, neverthe- 
less, a field in which little investigation 
has been done. We find among the 
writers of the past five years a surpris- 
ingly inclusive agreement with regard 
to the fact that suggestion, imitation, 
propaganda, bias, unauthentic news and 


31 Men of Destiny, p. 73. 
82 ‘‘Motives in Voting,’’ American Journal of Sociol 
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stereotypes combine to form a basic part 
of the foundation of modern public 





Or evn i opinion. 
stituting) From a study of the function of public 
ut wha— opinion in its many meanings we come to 





an understanding of its inestimable im- 
portance in our social, political and eco- 
nomic life. Its function in war is clearly 
seen in the period following 1918 in this 
country. The enormity of the work of 
the distributors of war sentiment in the 
United States has, probably, not yet been 
fully realized. The organization of the 
four-minute men, and the creation of a 
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That war leaders realized this impor- 
tance of public opinion is seen in their care- 
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three § losses while both exaggerating and re- 
con- § peating the German dead lists.*4 

Public opinion functions with an amaz- 
ublic § ing strength, however, not only in war. 
con- § We can attempt here only to understand 
rthe- § what a few recent theorists have contrib- 
ition f uted toward an analysis of the process 
the § by which public opinion acts. We might 
priss § divide these theories into two general 
gard classes, into those which consider the 
ion, function of public opinion to be a spas- 
and modic, crisis action and those which stress 
the continuous power which public opin- 

octol- 53 Lippmann, Public Opinion, p. 35. 
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ion maintains in times of quiescence as 
well as storm. 

Mr. Lippmann believes that public 
opinion functions in seeking ‘“‘to control 
the behavior of others, if not by positive 
law, then at least by persuasion.’’ The 
public’s action takes the form of a choice 
between alternatives. He says that just 
as the public does not build the automo- 
bile but selects it on a basis of approval or 
disapproval, so what the public does in 
government is not to express its opinions 
but to align itself for or against somebody 
who has offered himself, has made a 
promise, has produced a play, is selling 
an automobile.*® Government is concen- 
trated in distant groups such as execu- 
tive offices, caucuses and steering commit- 
tees. The governed, then, express their 
opinions merely through interventions 
at critical times.** 

Ernest Barker explains his theory of 
the function of public opinion figuratively. 
He says, ‘We call it by the name of de- 
mocracy or representative government. 
We might also call it by the name of a 
gladiatorial game of discussion. Public 
opinion sits in the seats, ready to turn 
down its thumbs; the Parties are the 
gladiators; Parliament (particularly and 
peculiarly Parliament) along with the 
Platform and the Press are so many 
arenas in which the Parties contend.’’*” 
The picture shows us public opinion ready 
to express approval or disapproval when 
the crisis appears. 

Let us turn now to some of those theories 
of the second group, those which emphasize 
the continuous function of public opinion. 
Mr. Arthur N. Holcombe presents his 
theory of the governmental function of 
public opinion in these two sentences: 


55 The Phantom Public, p. 57. 
38 Tbid., p. 180. 
387 National Character and the Factors in Its Formation, 
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“Under a so-called popular government, 
we may say that the people rule, but only 
in the sense that a comparatively few of 
them, temporarily vested with authority 
are held to a course of conduct responsive 
not merely to the preponderant bodies of 
opinion in the community but in due 
measure to all that are deliberately formed 
and substantial. Popular sovereignity, 
rightly understood, is 2 philosophical, 
not a juristic concept.’’** This point of 
view, while maintaining that public 
opinion acts through rather than upon 
its leaders, holds to a belief in theconstant 
functioning of public opinion made pos- 
sible by the responsibility to it of those 
in charge of public affairs. 

In ‘The Modern State,’’ R. M. Mac- 
Iver says, ‘We must now show that nev- 
ertheless the ‘ultimate sovereign,’ though 
shorn of the integrity with which its 
exponents have endowed it, is a real 
presence eternally active in every modern 
state.’’ The author quotes a statement 
from Hans Delbruck who, discussing the 
English form of democracy, says that ‘‘in 
reality it is not the election which enables 
the people to assert themselves, but the 
fact that the governing parties must keep 
in touch with the will of the people.’ 
Mr. Maclver says, ‘“The will of the people 
rarely issues as a spontaneous expression. 
It is too inchoate, too inert.’"** Public 
opinion, then, according to this theory, 
operates not merely as a crisis arbiter, but 
continuously and permanently as a real 
power. 

Let us consider summarily, now our own 
concept of the ways in which public 
opinion is formed and functions. We 
would say that public opinion is formed 
as the product of two joint processes. 
One is the collection of material, some 


88 Graves, op. cit., p. 100 
39 Maclver, The Modern State, pp. 197-198. 
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of it false, some of it valid, some of it 
consciously studied and some of it up 
consciously imbibed. The other is 4 
molding of this material to a definite will, 
Personal opinions constantly change and 
modify each other as they interact, the 
more rational ones having for the most 
part the greater strength, to form Public 
Opinion, an entity of the specious present, 
The function of this Public Opinion, then, 
is the constant search for new evidence 
and truth combined with a constant will 
to modify conditions so that they will 
conform to its ideals. 

The first of the two processes in the 
formation of personal opinions, i.e. the 
collection of material, is perhaps the one 
which is most affected by changing of 
the social conditions. Unreliable news, 
which does not distinguish fact from 
opinion, our own unwillingness to see the 
facts and our limitations of opportunity 
for clear, unbiased observation combine 
to give us false notions of our evidence. 
We would not ascribe our failure, then, 
merely to lack of capacity as does Trist- 
ram Shandy when he blames ‘‘Dull organs, 
dear sir, in the first place. Secondly, 
slight and transient impressions made by 
the objects when the said organs are not 
dull. And thirdly, a memory like unto a 
sieve, not able to retain what it has 
received.’’4° 

The second process, namely the molding 
of the collected material into a definite 
will, is not the simple operation which 
it might seem. An apparent conflict 
between self interest and public interest, 
perhaps a rational doubt of our evidence, 
and the whole constellation of our en- 
vironmental teachings go to cloud our 
thought which is perhaps already con- 
fused by unrecognized stereotypes, bias 
and lack of time for reflection. That 


40 Graves, op. cit., p. 499. 
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some people ‘“‘think they are thinking 
when they are only rearranging their 
prejudices’’* is perhaps true; but the 
process does not stop there, for the very 
act of rearrangement of those prejudices 
often entails a clearer view of them and 
hence a sifting away of the dead pieces 
which remain after the prejudices are 
broken up by analysis and insight. 

We believe, then, that when these 
processes have combined in the constant 
interaction of strong and weak personal 
opinions, a public opinion results, that is, 
public opinion, as we have defined it. 

We may not consider here in detail the 
contributions made by recent authors to 
the theories of reconstruction of public 
opinion. Such an undertaking would be 
hardly less vast than a consideration 
of these writers’ notions of progress. 

It is significant, however, to notice the 
wide range in which the various notions 
of ideal public opinion fall. We have 
Mr. Bernays, on the one hand, urg- 
ing mass-distribution of ideas with dra- 
matic technique overcoming “‘the inertia 
of established traditions and prejudices 

"4 We see perhaps a danger 
here lest such overdone propaganda create 
in the public a mean suspicion of all 
attempts toward the realization of a com- 
mon will. We have Mr. Dewey, on the 
other hand, revealing Democracy as the 
ideal from which he judges public opin- 
ion and toward which he would have 
public opinion modified. He believes 
that hope lies in the increased functioning 
of the social sciences and of the means 
whereby their findings are disseminated. 

In diametrical opposition to those whom 
we might call the ‘‘mass-distributionists,”’ 
Mr. Lippmann advocates less rather than 
More intervention of public opinion in 


‘ Graves, op. cit., p. 58. 
“ Bernays, op. cit., pp. 958-959. 
*® Dewey, op. cit. pp. 179-180. 
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the affairs of state. What intervention 
there is, he believes, should be critical 
rather than constant; the public should 
act not on the merits of a controversial 
case but merely ‘‘by supporting one of the 
interests directly involved.’’“4 A new 
conception of democracy, he believes, 
must come into play. Our present de- 
mocracy has merely attempted to make 
good citizens into amateur executives, 
which attempt has resulted in an ‘‘im- 
perious tendency toward organization on a 
large scale.’’* 

Our own consideration of the possibili- 
ties of modification of public opinion 
leads us to oppose Mr. Lippmann, first, on 
the ground that public opinion need not 
depend for its intelligent formation upon 
the collection and understanding of tech- 
nical facts, a task possible only to the 
separate experts in the separate fields. 
Public opinion can pass upon the general 
needs and principles involved. For exam- 
ple, although it cannot and need not con- 
template the problem of the proper length 
and proportions of a new bridge, it can 
pass on the respective needs of its com- 
munity for a new bridge or for a new 
park. Furthermore, we believe that the 
public holds greater potentialities for 
functioning ‘‘on the merits of the case”’ 
than Mr. Lippmann would have us believe. 
The public can decide against discrimina- 
tion in railroad rates despite the fact that 
it cannot intelligently determine or pass 
on rates. 

We believe then in the inherent possi- 
bilities of public opinion, not as a constant 
tension existing between opposing powers, 
not as an inert body intervening occa- 
sionally but as a dynamic and everacting 
force. Its ideal formation would result 
from the distribution of the technical 
and practical knowledge of experts, from 


4 The Phantom Public, p. 103. 
“ [did., p. 179. 
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the interaction of opposing opinions and 
from a conscious application to these of 
the general principles by which a people 
wishes to be governed. Its ideal function 
would consist in the exercise of its influ- 
ence as a predictable reserve force, in the 
expression of a constant demand for open 
management of affairs and scrupulous 
distribution of correct evidence, and 
finally, in the expression through its 
judgments, stripped now of prejudice and 
ignorant bigotry, of a peoples’ ideas of the 
nature of progress. 

In the search for a clear view of public 
opinion we find that our path is beset by 
vague and phantom-like definitions, false 
facts, lame analogies, crosslights of prej- 
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udice, and the confusing vagaries of 4 
widely used term. We have examined the 
interpretations of theorists and we have 
considered their stated ideals and evalua. 
tions. The clouded view shows us pub- 
lic opinion both as a misguided tyrant, 
hazardously crushing its minority, and 
as an intelligent savior, understanding 
the needs of its people. But despite the 
degree of value which we may set upon 
it, we conclude that public opinion re. 
mains the latent or active sovereign of 
the affairs of state, real and unyielding, 
and it isnot to a removal but toa shaping 
of this sovereign through increasing 
enlightenment that we must direct our 
course. 


THE SOUTH AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A study of ere and research in the social sciences in southern 
! 


universities and co 


eges is being made under the direction of Dr. 


Wilson Gee, director of the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences 
at the University of Virginia. According to Dr. Gee, the survey will 
present data covering the following items: Comparative salaries by 
ranks of professors in a sample of southern and northern and western 


universities and colleges; comparative teaching loads; comparative 
costs of living in the South and in the North and West; administrative 
attitudes towards research in the social sciences; the professor's use of 
his leisure time; historical sketch of significant southern contributions 
to social science research; the drag of talent out of the South, including 
a study of data in Who's Who in America and American Men of Science. 

This study is being sponsored by the Southern Regional Committee 
of the Social Science Research Council of which Dr. Benjamin B. 
Kendrick, professor of history in the Northern Carolina College for 
Women, is chairman. Dr. Gee plans to complete his study in time for 
presentation to the Committee at its spring meeting at the University 
of Alabama on March 25. 

In addition to Dr. Kendrick, the members of this committee are Dr. 
Nathaniel B. Bond, University of Mississippi; Dr. Wilson Gee, Uni- 
versity 6f Virginia; Dean Walter J. Mather) , University of Florida; 
Dr. Joseph Peterson, George Peabody College; Dr. George W. Stocking, 
University of Texas; Dr. Raymond D. Thomas, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 





Contributions to this re paw og will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progr aspect 


d theories; reports of 
p the field; ty) pce results of study and research. 


EOGRAPHY’S special field, the in- 
G fluence of the natural environment 

‘upon the nature and distribution 
of man’s activities and qualities, places it 
between the natural and social sciences. 
As a result, it has often been largely ig- 
nored by the specialists in either of these 
major disciplines. It has, however, grad- 
ually won a place in the leading univer- 
sities, and there are now scores of full 
professors of geography on the faculties 
of recognized universities. It is said 
that every significant German, French and 
British university now has a chair of 
geography, and most of the more impor- 
tant American universities have separate 
departments of geography. Harvard and 
Clark have, indeed, Schools of Geography, 
the former just commencing. The increas- 
ing recognition of geography’s significance 
as a field of investigation is suggested 
also by the recent election to the National 
Academy of Sciences, an organization 
essentially limited to specialists in the 
natural and exact sciences and engineering, 
of Isaiah Bowman, Director of the Am- 
erican Geographical Society and author 
of ‘‘The New World.’ 

As a result of its dual aspect, geography 
is classified as a social science in most 
French universities and in such universities 
as Michigan, California, and Ohio, but, 
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on the other hand, it is classed as a natural 
science in most German universities and 
in several important American universi- 
ties including Wisconsin, Princeton, and 
Cornell. At Chicago, under the new 
grouping of departments, it is placed in 
both the social and the natural science 
groups. 

Geography is well represented on the 
board of the Social Science Abstracts, the 
chairman of that board being a geographer. 
It is included, however, only incidentally 
in the great Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, now being published in several 
volumes. The failure of sociologists to 
more generally recognize that geography 
has a significant contribution to make to 
the social science discipline is due to the 
incomplete development as yet of social 
geography. 

Because of the fact that social geography 
depends not only on other phases of geog- 
raphy, but also upon history, sociology, 
and economics, for much of its factual 
material, its later development is to be 
expected. As it gives promise of being 
of significant social value, it will be 
worth while to indicate some of its ob- 
jectives, and something as to its limits. 

Social geography is the study of how 
the environment influences people in 
considerable groups, not as individuals, 
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families, or corporations. It especially 
considers the variations in social ideals 
from place to place so far as their distri- 
bution is affected by environmental in- 
fluences. Hence the shifting centers of 
civilization, and the rise and fall of 
communities and of nations are subjects 
of particular interest to the social geogra- 
pher. Within a country the social geog- 
rapher endeavors to discover what envi- 
ronmental influences help explain marked 
sectional differences in educational effi- 
ciency, in the production of significant 
contributions to civilization, in the social 
health, including criminality, and in the 
political influence of areas. A special 
phase is the study of the contrasts in the 
production of leaders of various kinds. 

Social geography includes, therefore, 
certain parts of the fields of various other 
subdivisions of geography. Of economic 
geography, it includes the effects of the 
resources and their use upon the social 
life and ideals of the people, but it con- 
siders only incidentally, if at all, the 
phases of economic geography ordinarily 
studied, namely the distribution and char- 
acteristics of the resources and the condi- 
tions affecting their utilization. 

Of regional geography, social geogra- 
phy considers, to be sure, the contrasts 
among the larger regions in respect to 
topography, soil, climate, and resources, 
but it especially considers the distribution 
of differences ordinarily ignored by the 
regional geographer, differences, for ex- 
ample, in the output of leaders, in the 
death rate, in the ownership of homes, in 
literacy,—in brief, in the social forces of 
various kinds. Because of the often great 
local contrasts in conditions of social 
significance, the social geographer pays 
attention to even the lesser divisions of 
cities, towns, and country, so far as they 
display significant contrasts in social 
ideals. Local differences, for example, 
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in illiteracy, the birth rate, and in crimi- 
nality are sought for by the social geogra- 
pher who relates these differences so far 
as is practicable to geographic differences, 

In the domain of historical geography, 
social geography is little concerned with 
the topics usually discussed, namely the 
effects of the weather or of local topogra- 
phy or soil, upon the outcome of a battle, 
or in the geography of territorial changes 
made in treaties of peace. Instead, social 
geography is concerned with the geo- 
gtaphic influences that have effected the 
rise and fall of nations, the survival or 
elimination of racial types, the changes 
in ideals which have accompanied the 
migration of peoples, the spread of lang- 
uage or of political influence, and the 
fuller utilization of resources. 

Political geography is mostly a phase of 
social geography, although the social 
geographer leaves to the special student 
of political geography such topics as the 
details of the location of boundary lines 
and capitals. 

This brief survey indicates the general 
scope of social geography. Its main ob- 
jectives are to make full use of all available 
knowledge of the environment and its 
influences in order to more fully under- 
stand the customs, attitudes, and actions 
of groups of people. 

Its chief methods are three: A study of 
differences in the customs and attitudes 
or ideals of originally closely similar 
peoples who, by reason of migration or of 
local changes in the environment such as 
result from the exploitation of previously 
unused mineral wealth, now have different 
environments. A second great method 
is the study of geographic environments 
that are similar in most respects but are 
dissimilar in a few, in the effort to find 
the possible cause of the observed differ- 
ences in the social structure. The third 
mcthod is by studying some special social 











feature, such as the positicn of women, 
the conditions of hygiene, or the preva- 
lence of labor disputes in numerous en- 
vironments to see whether they are cor- 
related with any special environmental 
condition. For example, the social geog- 
rapher inquires whether the production of 
leaders who have more than local and 
temporary significance is especially asso- 
ciated with any type of climate such as a 
cool climate with considerable seasonal 
range, and frequent changes of weather. 

With so vast and difficult a field, and 
with a few qualified investigators to work 
it, little has yet been established. Never- 
theless a few generalizations have been 
deduced. Some of those suggested by 
Ellsworth Huntington and the present 
writer may be summarized as illustrations 
of the problems with which social geog- 
raphy deals. It must be remembered, 
however, that as yet they are little more 
than working hypotheses. 


HYPOTHESES ADVANCED BY SOCIAL 
GEOGRAPHERS 


Civilization advances rapidly only 
where climatic conditions are at least 
reasonably favorable. If transported into 
an unfavorable climate, civilization soon 
declines unless continually renewed from 
more fortunate regions. Therefore, if 
the people of the favored regions wish to 
maintain a high level of civilization in 
less favored regions, they must not only 
supply leaders and wealth in a single 
campaign, so to speak, but must continue 
to do so decade after decade. 

Democracy is interfered with by excep- 
tionally fertile soil, and by other condi- 
tions under which a living may be easily 
won. In such places the land and other 
wealth, and hence the power are normally 
concentrated in the hands of the few, 
while the bulk of the population remain 
in a relatively retarded condition. In 
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less fertile or productive environments, 
on the contrary, there is a distinct tend- 
ency toward relative equality of wealth, 
education, and power. 

Such quickly extracted natural re- 
sources as oil, coal, gold, and forest 
wealth are socially detrimental to the 
community which extracts them, and are 
therefore social liabilities, not assets, to 
such areas. 

The utilization of natural resources 
depends primarily upon the characteristics 
of the people, especially on their energy 
and mechanical advancement, rather than 
upon the proximity of the resources. 
Most of the coal and oil, for example, are 
used at considerable distances from the 
places where found, while, conversely, lit- 
tle local use is made of coal or oil except 
in areas where other geographic condi- 
tions are sufficiently favorable so that the 
people are economically qualified to use 
them. 

Only a small fraction of the world’s area 
produces any appreciable number of lead- 
ers in proportion to population. This is 
because the effective use of talent requires 
an appreciative public, one which actively 
supports originality. Most of the world’s 
people are hindered by the conditions 
under which they live from being able 
to effectively use and support most sorts 
of talent. Areas within which it is 
rather hard to make a living may, how- 
ever, produce numerous leaders if the local 
social environment is favorable, and if the 
leaders are in demand in other areas readily 
reached. 

Only a small part of the world now has a 
good social environment, because in most 
places one or more of the essential ele- 
ments is lacking. These elements include 
a good geographic environment, which 
among other characteristics has a climate 
cool enough and variable enough to stimu- 
late mental activity, but with sufficient 
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warmth and moisture to permit profitable 
agriculture. A gocd social and biologic 
heredity is also required, as are facilities 
for the exchange of ideas. 

Cities contain a much wider diversity 
of people and activities than do larger 
areas of comparable population not ad- 
jacent to cities. This is because cities 
afford more opportunities for people of 
diverse abilities to obtain a living. 

The contrasts in social ideals within a 
city or other limited area are often enor- 
mous. In general they correspond with 
the popular idea of the desirability of the 
district. Slight differences in elevation, 
effectiveness of transportation facilities, 
physiographic attractiveness, or leader- 
ship are often accompanied by marked 
differences in social ideals. This arises 
largely through a process of social selection 
whereby people of various types sort 
themselves out as residents of different 
geographic areas. 

In order fully to appreciate social atti- 
tudes, the effects of selection as well as of 
geographic environment must be ade- 
quately considered. As mobility in- 
creases, selection operates increasingly 
powerfully, leading to sharper and sharper 
contrasts among the local populations and 
hence in their ideals. For example, in 
an area where the population is growing 
rapidly by the inflow of people, the aver- 
ages of enthusiasm, optimism, mental 
alertness, and physical vigor are high. 
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Correspondingly, commercial ability is 
exceptionally represented in commercial 
cities, intellectual activity in educational 
centers, and pessimism in places losing 
rank in population and influence, such as 
declining farming districts. 

Even the areas that are best for civiliza- 
tion in one or more respects, such as 
climate, suitability for diverse agriculture, 
industrial activity, and the exchange of 
goods and ideas, nevertheless lack con- 
siderable of being ideal, because perfection 
does not exist anywhere on this earth. 
Hence each area needs to be extensively 
supplemented from other areas. Any 
agency which facilitates a ready exchange 
of goods and ideas is fundamentally so- 
cially advantageous. Hence it is extremely 
doubtful whether tariffs and taxes on the 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion do as much good as harm. 

It will be readily conceded that such 
working hypotheses as the foregoing are 
distinctly thought-provoking and hence 
highly educational to those prepared to 
consider them. If social geography effec- 
tively accumulates data by which such 
hypotheses as these are tested, it is a field 
of great social significance and merits 
encouragement, and increased study in 
our universities. If it can cause influen- 
tial people to take due account of even a 
few such generalizations, by accumulat- 
ing data indicating their correctness, it 
will exert a profound influence. 


LABOR SERIES 


A series of pamphlets on the labor movement, with David J. Saposs 
as editor, is being launched by Brookwood Labor College (a seulienk 
school for industrial wage-earners at Katonah, N. Y.). The first 
five, written by Katherine H. Pollak, describe ‘‘What a Union Did for 
the Coal Miners;’’ ‘Important Union Methods;’’ ‘“‘How a Trade 
Union is Run;’’ ‘‘Our Labor Movement Today;’’ and ‘‘Why Bother 


About the Government?”’ 
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Sociology defined is what is taught under 

that name—Ocsurn. 

HIS paper ventures a definition of 

sociology as reflected in the courses 

which are offered in the subject at 
representative American Universities for 
the academic year of 1931-1932. The 
forty institutions whose catalogues were 
studied represent not only geographic 
divisions but also state and privately en- 
dowed universities. Of this number two 
universities offer no sociology, three have 
departments combined with economics, 
two with anthropology, one with social 
technology, and there is one where so- 
ciology is sandwiched in between eco- 
nomics and government,—all three being 
in one department. The faculties of these 
universities count among their number the 
leading American sociologists. The total 
of some 803 courses offered by these facul- 
ties of sociology provides a wide and varied 
range of study. It is from the courses 
which are offered by ten or more univer- 
sities that a definition of sociology has 
been made. 

Sociology is a discipline embodying a 
set of theories and principles (Introduc- 
tory courses—38; Social Theory—35; Re- 
cent or Contemporary Theory—1o; Prin- 
ciples of Sociology—12) which studies 
normal social phenomena (Social Control 
—18; Community Organization—13; Fam- 
ily—26; Rural Sociology—21; Urban So- 
ciology—17) as well as pathological social 
phenomena (Social Pathology—22; Child 
Welfare—19; Criminology—35; Immigra- 
tion—15; Population—25; Poverty—13) 
with some attention to anthropological 
and psychological implications (Anthro- 


University of North Carolina 
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A DEFINITION OF SOCIOLOGY DERIVED FROM TITLES OF 
COURSES 


HELEN IRENE McCOBB 


pology—1o; Social Psychology—15)) and 
which offers a method of dealing with 
the material (Methods of Social Research 
—18; Statistics—14; Social Work—23; 
Case Work—15) in which research and 
direction are carried on. 

Such is sociology when the most typical 
courses alone are considered, but it is 
scarcely a true picture of sociology as it is 
taught in American Universities. When 
all the offerings in the subject are con- 
sidered, sociology appears to be some kind 
of glorified Irish stew in which are found 
liberal amounts of the usual ingredients 
and also a surprising conglomeration of 
other materials to give it variety and a 
spice to suit anyone’s taste. In order to 
support this contention, lists of the courses 
are arranged in the frequency of their 
occurrence. 


Offered at 9 Universities: 
Race and Nationality 
Social Institutions 
Social Progress 
Social Problems 

Offered at 8 Universities: 
Educational Sociology 
Field Studies 

Offered at 7 Universities: 
Community 
Social Evolution 
Social Origins 

Offered at 6 Universities: 
Play and Recreation 
Public Welfare 
Social and Cultural Anthropology 

Offered at 5 Universities: 
Human Ecology 
Human Migrations 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Negro in America 
Personality 
Religion 
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Socialiy Inadequate which seem to bear out the accusation 
Social Movements that sociologists intrude upon other dis- 
Social Organization ciplines to those which might well be 

legitimate material for the study of so- 


Offered at 4 Universities: 
Eugenics ciology. The courses are these: 


Social Laws 
Social Agencies 
North American Indians 
Introduction to Group Work 
Offered at 3 Universities: 
Community Problems 
Introduction to Collective Behavior 
Introduction to Ethnology 
Folk Sociology (Lore) 
Group Conflict 
Growth of the City 
The Newspaper 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Opinion 
Rural Communities 
Social Attitudes 
Social Conditions 
Social Change 
Offered at 2 Universities: 
American Sociology 
American Society 
Applied Sociology 
Church and Society 
Community Surveys 
Community Welfare 
Criminology-Research 
European Sociology 
Extra-curricular Activities 
Housing 
Peoples of Europe and Asia 
Peoples of Oceania 
Physical Anthropology 
Psychological Sociology 
Races of Man 
Sociology of Revolution 
Social Adaptations 
Social Economy 
Social Mobility 
Social Sciences—their Interrelations 
Social Survey 
Social Well-being 


The final list is made up of the courses, 
offered for the enlightenment of sociology 
students, which have the same unique 
distinction,—that of being the only one of 
its kind given at any American Univer- 
sity. It ranges all the way from courses 


North American indian 
Family Relationships 
Christianity and Socia! Progress 
Social Problems of Oklahoma 
Theories of Culture 

Medical Social Work 
Recreation Facilities 
Primitive Religion 

Moral Origins 

Girl's Group Work 

Heredity 

Field Training in Group Work 
Methods in Anthropology 
Introduction to Anthropology 
Scientific Philanthropy 
Community Planning 

Race Relations 

Emigration 

Theory of Disorganization 
Study of Organized Crime 
Rural Standards of Living 
Sociology and Social Science 
Sociology of Law 

Prehistoric Archeology 
American Sociology 

Social Betterment 

Social Problems of South Carolina 
Case Recording 

Mental Social Work 

Hospital Social Work 
Recreational Organization 
Health and Public Welfare 
Primitive Social Organization 
Boy's Group Work 

Human Nature 

Introduction to Group Work 
Geography and Anthropology 
Sociology of Conflict 
Criminal Justice 

Community Leadership 

Rural Social Survey 
Community and the Child 
Teaching of Sociology in Colleges 
Standards of Living 

Southern Regional Problems 
Sociology of School 
Sociology of Student Life 
Social Aspects of Art 
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Social Work Principles Applied to Social Problems 
Rural Communities and Public Welfare 
Social Processes in the School 

Organization and Direction of Group Work 
Survey of Sociology and Anthropology 
Leadership and Group Organization 
Cultural Development of the United States 
History of Sociology in the United States 
Research in Quantitative Sociology 
Biological Problems of Society 

Early Civilization 

History of Civilization 

Culture and Sociology 

Development of Culture 

Social Aspects of Democracy 

Folkways and Fashions 

Sects and Sectarian Groups 

Clinical Sociology 

Social Aspects of Industry 

Correctional Studies 

Marriage 

Sociological Study of Mexico 

Modern French Sociology 

People of Africa 

Mental Disease and Mental Defectives 
Negro in America (cultural study) 
Development of the Personality and Social Factors 
Catholic Social Work in the United States 
Social and Personal Disorganization 
Immigration and the Fusion of Culture 

Study of Society (for graduate students) 
Organization and Administration of Camping 
Cultural Development of Europe and Asia 
Social Evolution and Social Organization 
Movements for Social Reconstruction 
Problems of Citizenship 

American Civilization 

Culture and Society 
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Problems of Culture 
Present Day Mexico 
Experimental Sociology 

General Review Course 

Local Community Studies 
Advanced Group Organization 
Social Aspects of Labor 

Mental Basis of Social Life 
Modern Cities 

Mind of Primitive Man 

Modern German Sociology 
Nationality and Nationalism Men 
Social Heritage and the Individual 
Negro in America (statistics) 
Social Aspects of Play 
Constructive Sociology 

Primitive Aesthetics 

Probation 

Social Assimilation 

Social Communication 

Social Settlements 

Social Interaction 

Social Psychiatry 

Sociology before 1880 

Social Systems 

Development of the Social Sciences 
Policies of Poor Relief 

Sociology of Politics 

Primitive Economics 

Propaganda 

Social Classes 

Social Ethics 

Social Evaluations 

Social Interpretations 


Social Forces (Study of welfare agencies) 


Systematic Sociology 
Socialism 
Frontier Society 










“LYNCHINGS AND WHAT THEY MEAN" 


Of interest to all readers of SOCIAL FORCES are the general findings of the Southern 
Commission on the Study of pgeching which have been published recently by the Com- 
mission. Lynchings and What They Mean has received extended and favorable comment in 
the columns of news and magazines throughout the country. The chapter titles 

ive some idea of the scope of the study; namely, General Aspects of Lynchings in Recent 
aden Lynchings and the General Crime Situation; Some Observations of Lynchings 
in Last Decades; Some Facts About the Twenty-One Lynchings in 1930; Mobs in Action; 
Peace-Officers, Politics and National Guard; What the Courts Have Done about 1930 
Lynchings; pe mare of Lynching Surprised and Compromised; Individuals and Institu- 
tions Look at Lynchings; The Price We Pay; Suggestions for the Further Reduction and 
Eradication of Lynchings. Members of the Commission are George Fort Milton, Chair- 
man; Julian Harris, John Hope, Benjamin F .Hubert, Charles S. Johnson, W. P. King, 
W. J. McGlothlin, R. R. Moton, Howard W. Odum, Alex W. Spence, Monroe Work, 
W. W. Alexander, ex officio, W. C. Jackson, ex officio. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF TWO INDEXES OF NEWSPAPER BEHAVIOR 


HORNELL HART 


Byrn Mawr College 


NEW method for measuring the 

sensationalism and the socializa- 

tion of newspapers, by means of 
news interest spectrum analysis, has been 
developed in the Carola Woerishoffer 
Department press study at Bryn Mawr 
College, and has been summarized in a 
series of articles appearing recently in the 
New Republic: Indexes for 40 American 
dailies have been published, ranging from 
32.0 for the United States Daily and 30.0 
for the Christian Science Monitor to -14.8 
and -17.1 for New York city’s most sen- 
sational tabloids. But how reliable are 
these measurements? If other studies 
were made by similar methods, how 
closely would the results correspond? 
To what extent did subjective errors in 
classification invalidate the results? Are 
these indexes crude guesses or precise 
measurements? 

That the index described constitutes an 
even more accurate and reliable measuring 
device than the best tests of intelligence and of 
honesty now in use is the conclusion 
reached by statistical study of the reliabili- 
ties of the scores. The question of re- 
liability was put in the following form: 
suppose that, instead of basing the indexes 
on ten issues of each paper, additional 
issues could have been analysed until an 
infinitely large amount of data on each 
journal had been collected, but without 
any alteration in the character of the 
papers or in the method of calculating the 
index: how different might have been 
the resulting scores from those actually 
derived from the ten issues? As thus 


1“*News and the Newspapers’’ by Hornell Hart, 
Susan M. Kinsbury, and associates, New Republic, 


64 (1930), Pp. 201-4; 251-5; 292-5. 


stated, the question is capable of strict 
mathematical investigation. 

The first step was to calculate two in- 
dependent five-day scores for each paper— 
one based on issues for July 10, 15, 19, 25 
and 29, the other on issues for July 12, 17, 
23, 27 and 31. These and the ten-day 
scores are given in Table I. 

The largest error which would have 
resulted in this series from assuming that 
the ten-day score of each paper would 
have come out exactly the same as the 
five-day score, would have been 3.8 
points. But what would be the error 
involved in assuming that the ten-day 
score is the same as the absolute score to be 
obtained by indefinite extension of the 
study without changing the conditions? 

The correlation between the two sets 
of five-day scores in Table I is .937-.017. 
From this correlation between the ‘‘chance 
halves’’ it is possible, by means of the 
Brown-Spearman formula frequently used 
by educational statisticians, to calculate 
the reliability of the ten-day score—i.e. 
the correlation between two sets of in- 
dependent ten-day scores obtained as 
these were obtained. If the ‘‘chance 
half’’ correlation is represented by 
r.s.5, and the reliability is represented by 
rie, the Brown-Spearman formula shows 
that 





Substituting in that formula, the re- 
liability for the socialization-sensation- 
alism index is found to be .968. This 
should be compared with .93 for the 
Stanford-Binet intelligence test and .89 
for the most reliable of the Hartshorne 
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TABLE I 


SoclALIZATION-SENSATIONALISM Scores OF RepRESENTATIVE AMERICAN Papers, Dertvep sy Mzans or News- 


InTeREST SpecrRUM ANALYSIS, IN THE CaRoLA WoerisHorrer Press Srupy at Bryn Mawr Coiece 





TEN-DAY SCORE 


FIVE-DAY SCORES 

















PAPER 
July 10, 15, 19, 25 | July 12, 17, 23, 27 
and 29 and 31 

Ciisbd DRE CNY yc e cece ees vcenseewaQiveenqeretcevens 32.8 32.4 33.2 
Christian Science Monitor. 0.2.0.1 eter e csc ce csc eeseete 30.3 28.9 31.1 
New York Daily Worker (Communist)..............-+++05. 26.1 26.1 26.0 
Minncapolie Jowrmil. iisi> sxosio ss <sspiiele RARE WA 6 de od 20.6 18.4 22.8 
Boston Transcript... ... nocd escncidecercccenseeersccsees 19.8 20.7 18.9 
og a er eeerrre yrerrerie rT Ter 19.8 16.1 23.5 
WOW TORE TOMO). oe eee ccc dacecesoeesenses 19.3 16.9 21.7 
Aalabta COMOOE, (3. 004 6 BIR BALL... AT 19.0 18.7 20.3 
Banporig Gasegees ois oc ee ke ie, eae b p eee ee culees 18.0 17.2 18.9 
en Ri Ns eddies demoben S cbduewsd> + sep pee 59.7 15.7 19.7 
Morning Oregomian. ..., 2... .cscccsecsscccrsgenscscnence 16.5 15.9 17.0 
WENO POE cco eee cc cccsctsensessasccesscccace 15.9 17.8 14.9 
OW Te Bee POE. I. OE OE EIN 15.8 14.9 15.8 
SO Te WNIT. Wie oe 8h 9 F558 IES ITS «1 ae. 14.9 13.0 16.7 
Chicago Herald-Examiner (Hearst). ........-...--0-+0e005- 14.6 13.3 15.9 
Springfield Mepwhlican. ,... 25. .... ccc secv eases ccecssseres 14.5 13.5 15.5 
UE I CU cea cei e sss csadanredecvocsustases 14.2 12.6 15.8 
peed SHG GIG BOI, AT A. 13.3 10.7 15.9 
Louisville Courier-Journal.............0.. see eee seee eens 13.0 9.9 16.1 
Cleveland: Plain Dealer. ... 4:15. + siamese «joe dp evilewevccees 12.9 10.9 14.9 
Re FD CRIN as SR ag eRe Gis tba s te ce cc opin 12.8 12.7 12.8 
Kansas City Times (morning edition of the Star)............ 12.6 15.2 9.9 
DIOOKI PN DUy Bathe. si 8 85 PO REE cco eee 12.5 10.6 14.4 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. .............6 020s eeeeeeeeees 12.2 9.0 15.3 
Bopean GaaOe. i nse. cpe dun saideph Gels ve oqesdne ted oe cere’ 11.8 g.1 14.5 
MN le sere nies pad icgk ose cgie<tbins 11.7 g.1 14.3 
ae a a ee 11.2 9.1 13.4 
Be Rca Gi EFS ee cc ceca 11,2 10.3 12.0 
New York Telegram (Scripps-Howard)..................05. 10.6 12.1 g.1 
Celene THO, 5 575 5:6 + <i - doin» Senge we. sie o GaB ed oo evi 9.7 6.5 12.9 
UCU 6s Nca sn kcdnnessngc ssa hensaee gegen eas <0 oils 9.0 5-9 12.1 
UP EMEE ROU cach tecbecicrsvcnipeppiochsvacesceeuas 8.9 7.6 10.2 
CCR SAN SPAS SSRTIRTIRN fee 93 8.8 9.5 8.0 
ee Ihe BN PP Pee Ae ae 8.3 9-5 7-2 
Denman. BOGS... roxicen as ome} oaks crea vader sepa. o LAs 5.2 1.8 8.6 
Boston Daily Record (Tabloid)............+0+++-eeeeeeeees —2.4 —4.5 —.2 
Baltimore Afro-American (Negro)..........-6.-..seeeeeees —2.9* 

NOW PIP CIPO viet icici eer eccetecs tees scceces —4.4* 

Chicago Defender GNegro). 020.66. 6c tice ccc e eens —6.5* 

New York Evening Journal (Hearst)................0.00005 —6.8 —3.1 —10.5 
New York Evening Graphic (Tabloid)..................++- —8.1 —4.7 —I11.5 
New York Amsterdam News (Negro)........-.-:++s+0+0005 —8.3* 

New York Daily News (Tabloid).................0.0:00005 —14.2 —10.4 —17.9 
New York Daily Mirror (Tabloid)................6..0.005- —17.3 —15.2 —19.4 





* The four Negro papers are weeklies. Their scores are based upon from five to seven issues each. No 


chance-half scores were calculated for them, and they were omitted in the calculation of the reliability. 
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and May tests of deception. The only 
mental test which the writer has dis- 
covered having a higher reliability than 
the socialization-sensationalism newspa- 
per index is the Stanford Achievement 
Test, which has a reliability of .98 for a 
single grade.? 

Reliability coefficients, however, do 
not answer the questions raised at the 
beginning of this article. We desire to 
know how much error is likely to be 
involved in calculating from the ten-day 
score the absolute score—the score which 
would result from indefinite extension of 
the investigation without changing its 
conditions. The necessary formula has 
been developed by Truman Kelley.* He 
shows that the absolute standard error 
(Seo.) may be found from the standard 
deviation of the scores (¢)) by the formula: 


S,=¢ Ls, 


This formula makes it possible to tell 
how closely the socialization-sensation- 
alism scores of these 40 newspapers cor- 
respond with what would have been 
found if the process of analysing papers 
had been carried on without change until 
all accidental errors had cancelled out. 
Since ¢ is 10.26, and riz is .968, the abso- 
lute standard error of estimate for the 
ten-day scores is 1.84 points. The prob- 
able absolute error, which would be 
exceeded as often as not, is 1.24 points. 
About once in a hundred cases the estimate 
of the absolute score from the ten-day 
score would be as much as 4.58 points 
wrong. If two papers have ten points 
or more difference between their ten-day 
scores, there is not one chance in 10,000 


* Journal of Educational Psychology, 18 (1927) pp. 
621-6; School and Society, 28 (1928) pp. 521-2; Hart- 
shorne and May, Studies in Deceit, 1928, Book 2, p. 97. 

* Statistical Method, 1923, p. 222; or Interpretation 
of Educational Measurements, 1927, P. 171. 
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that further investigation under unchanged 
conditions would reverse their positions 
and show that the one which had been 
selected as more sensational was really 
less sensational than the other. For 
example, there is not one chance in 10,000 
that the New York Herald-Tribune, is 
really as sensational as the Chicago Tribune, 
defining sensationalism as it was defined 
in this study. But the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, the Boston Transcript, the New York 
Herald-Tribune, the New York Times, and 
the Atlanta Constitution would probably 
shift their positions relative to each other 
in this list if a more extended study were 
carried out. 

The second index of newspaper behavior 
developed in the Carola Woerishoffer 
Department study at Bryn Mawr is that 
relating to pernicious medical advertising. 
Miss Romayne Rowe, in consultation with 
Dr. A. J. Cramp of the American Medical 
Association, worked out the following 
minimal definition: ‘‘Any advertisement 
of medicines proprietary in character and 
secret in composition is pernicious if one 
or more of the following conditions exist: 
(1) if the advertizement, either directly or 
by inference, makes remedial, relief, or 
curative claims not justified by the facts 
or by common experience; (2) if the medi- 
cine is offered as a remedy for serious 
diseases or for symptoms which may well 
be the results of serious diseases; (3) if 
the medicine contains habit-forming or 
dangerous drugs; or (4) if the advertize- 
ment plays on the fear motive.’’ Measure- 
ments of the amounts of space devoted 
by various papers to pernicious medical 
advertisements as thus defined produced 
the data summarized in Table II. 

The largest error which would have re- 
sulted in this series from assuming that 
the ten-day index of each paper would 
have come out the same as the five-day 
score would have been 2.1 points. The 
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Cotumn Incurs or Pernicious Mepicat ADVERTISING PER 1000 CotuMN INcugs or ToTat SPACE IN 
RepreseNTATIVE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 








TEN-DAY INDEX 





FIVE-DAY INDEXES 





July 10, 16, 22, 30 
and August 5 





July 13, 19, 25 and 
August 2 and 7 
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correlation between the two sets of five- 
day indexes in Table II is 896.020. Ap- 
plying the same formula as was done to 
the socialization index, the reliability 
of the ten-day advertising index is found 
to be .95, as compared with .93 for the 
Stanford-Binet intelligence test. In esti- 
mating the ‘‘absolute index’’ from the 
ten-day index, the standard error of esti- 
mate is .68 points, and the error as likely 
as not to be exceeded is .46 points. 

In comparing the error of estimate of 
one test with that of other tests, it is 
desirable to be able to answer the question: 
“What fraction of the error involved in 
pure guesswork is still involved in the use 
of this measuring device?’’ This fraction 
of error may be represented by Ex, whose 
value is found by the formula: 


S 
BEo=tevVi-?e, 
a 





The values of E~ for the various tests and 
indexes discussed above are as follows: 


Best Hartshorne and May Test of De- 


SUR nth osc shay iohsapeiscssvegnss 0.336 
Stanford-Binet Inteliigence Test.......0.265 
Index of Pernicious Medical Advertis- 

RRs sik we nerpns sped + <cianey sa 0.234 
Socialization-Sensationalism Index... .0.179 
Stanford Achievement Test........... 0.141 


The above figures indicate that the Test 
of Deception measures whatever it con- 
sistently measures with an error about 
one-third as great as that involved in pure 
guesswork, while the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests retains only about one-seventh 
of the error involved in pure guesswork. 
The other indexes are intermediate between 
these two. 

Other experimenters with newspaper 
measurement have been discussing 
methods of testing the accuracy of their 
results. Stuart A. Rice and W. Wallace 
Weaver in an article on ‘“The Verification 
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of Social Measurements Involving Sub- 
jective Classifications,’’ in Soctat Forcrs 
for September, 1929, pp. 16 to 28, dis- 
cussed methods which they were trying 
“for determining the amount of variation 
between or among the results obtained 
by different investigators in classifying 
the same material,’’ and invited further 
suggestions. The essential problem at- 
tacked in the present paper is the same 
as that which Rice and Weaver grappled. 
They put 22 students to classifying and 
measuring the materials in five newspa- 
pers according to the 49 categories de- 
fined by Willey. They presented a ‘‘co- 
efficient of variation’’ based on the average 
deviations in the measurements by differ- 
ent students in comparison with the 
average size of the measurements. Their 
results reflect, therefore, the reliability 
of individual classifications rather than 
of scores based on a total group of classi- 
fications, as is the case with our index. 
In our spectrum analysis of news in- 
terests the classification of the items was 
all done by one carefully trained techni- 
cian—Miss Lois Galbraith. Her work 
was checked by the writer until her errors 
dropped to a low point, and moot classi- 
fications were brought in by her for dis- 
cussion with the writer and with Miss 
Romayne Rowe. The statistical analysis 
already presented proves conclusively that 
random errors in classification cancelled 
out so completely as to be almost negligi- 
ble in their effect upon the final scores. 
The effects upon individual lines in the 
spectrums probably were somewhat more 
important, but in view of the extremely 
high reliability of the final score, such 
errors are believed not to be serious. The 
classification of medical advertisements 
was done entirely by Miss Rowe, in 
consultation with the author. 
Theoretically it is conceivable that cer- 
tain systematic errors may have crept 
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into these indexes—such as unconscious 
prejudices for or against certain papers— 
but in view of the fact that 4o different 
papers were being analyzed concurrently 
it seems quite unlikely that any such 
prejudice can have been important, espe- 
cially in view of the independent checking 
by the writer. 

As a further experiment it is desirable 
that such indexes be worked out inde- 
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pendently by two or more workers, and 
that the final results be correlated by the 
reliability technique outlined in this 
paper. Such an analysis would either 
remove the last doubt as to the possibility 
of verifiable conclusions in the measure- 
ment of newspaper sensationalism and of 
perniciousness of medical advertising, 
or would point out the weaknesses in 
present procedures. 





“EDUCATION AND RACIAL ADJUSTMENT”’ 


The proceedings and papers of the Peabody Conference on Dual Educa- 
tion, held at George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, July 
20-23, 1931, and attended by sixty southern educational leaders, have 
been published by the Executive Committee of the Conference under 
the title, Education and Racial Adjustment. Dr. R. B. Eleazer, who was 
in charge of setting up the Conference, directs especial attention to the 
purpose and findings. The Conference was called ‘‘to consider the 
me a and obligation of educational institutions—colleges and 
public schools—in the field of race relations’ and ‘‘it was the convic- 
tion of the Conference that college courses in race relations should be 
greatly multiplied, and also that intelligent treatment of the various 
pe of this subject should be correlated with many other courses— 

istory, literature, sociology, civics—in both public schools and 
colleges.”’ 

The papers and reports presented included the following: Southern 
Colleges and the Race Problem by N. C. Newbold; The Quest for 
Understanding by R. B. Eleazer; Education for Race Codperation by 
Edwin L. Clarke; History and Racial Adjustment by W. C. Jackson; 
“The Negro’’ (Outline of course given at the University of North 
Carolina) by Guy B. Johnson; The Sociological Viewpoint by Howard 
W. Odum; Course in Dual Education by Dennis H. Cooke; The Negro, 
an Untapped Resource by Isaac Fisher; The South’s Opportunity by 
Will W. Alexander. 

The sponsoring committee consisted of Bruce R. Payne, President 
of Peabody College; Frank P. Graham, President of the University of 
North Carolina; Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Atlanta Public 
Schools; R. E. Blackwell, President, of Randolph-Macon College for 
Men; Robert H. Wright, President of Eastern Carolina Teachers 
College; S. M. N. Marrs, State Superintendent of Schools, Texas; 
James H. Hope, State Superintendent of Schools, South Carolina. The 
program committee was composed of W. C. Jackson, Vice-President 
of North Carolina College for Women; J. L. Clark, State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Texas; N. C. Newbold, State Su isor of Negro 
Schools, Raleigh, N. C.; Dennis H. Cooke and U. W. Leavell of 
Peabody College; W. W. Alexander, Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, and 
R. B. Eleazer of the Commission on Interracial Codperation, Atlanta. 
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it will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, 
Projects, working programs, 
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GIFTS TO CHARITY, RELIGION, AND EDUCATION COMPARED 
WITH INCOME IN TWO WISCONSIN COUNTIES 


JOHN L. GILLIN 


HOSE states which have income tax 

reports open to the public provide an 

Opportunity to know your neigh- 
bor’s financial standing. Yellow journals 
can exploit a man’s private business by 
blazoning abroad his annual income. 
More important, such sources of infor- 
mation provide the serious student an 
opportunity to ascertain the facts as to 
certain kinds of human behavior hitherto 
available only by common and partial 
observation. Wisconsin is one such state. 
Every person with an income above $800 is 
required by law to file an income tax 
report. These reports are open to public 
inspection. 

This situation suggested to my mind a 
decade ago the possibility of finding out 
how people with taxable incomes behave 
in the face of the appeals made for con- 
tributions to the various community 
agencies depending on gifts for their 
support. It is possible to ascertain that 
fact because the Wisconsin law permits a 
taxpayer to offset against his taxable in- 
come any contributions up to 1o per cent 
of his taxable income, he makes to reli- 
gious, charitable or educational institu- 
tions operating within the state. On the 


whole the tax officials do not stick to the 
strict construction of the statute and 
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usually allow such contributions to or- 
ganizations outside the state. 

Three such studies have been made 
within the last ten years—one for all of 
Dane county in 1922, one for Madison 
only in 1923 (both including all taxpayers), 
and one for four professional classes only 
confined to Madison alone. That these 
studies do not cover the same territory 
and exactly the same classes of taxpayers 
is a disadvantage from some points of 
view, but an advantage from another. 
One cannot make a satisfactory time-series 
study. He can, however, compare the 
entire county with the city of Madison. 
Certain other difficulties will appear as 
we discuss some of the facts found. 

What are the statistical bases for the 
three studies? The 1922 study included 
the income reports of all those making 
returns in Dane county. The 27,000 odd 
reports for that year were examined. Of 
these, 5,317 reported contributions defi- 
nitely stating the agency to which the 
contribution was made. That number 
was the basis for that year. The 1923 
study of the reports for Madison only, 
showed 21,720 reports made. Of these 
3,926 showed contributions to these 
purposes by designated agency. The 1929 
study was much more limited in scope. 
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Professor Kimball Young and Mr. C. L. 
Dedrick, who made this study, attempted 
to ascertain the income and contributions 
of four professional classes in Madison— 
clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and dentists. 
They found only 346 members of these 
professions who made returns. 





TABLE I 
TaxaBLE Incomes, Taxpayers, Tax ReTuRNs AND Girrs Iv Dang County AND IN MaDisoNn, 1922-1923 
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the lapse of a year we may say that 74 
per cent of the income taxpayers, were 
residents of Madison, and that 80 per cent 
of the returns made, 96 per cent of the tax- 
able income, and 83 per cent of the gifts 
made were those of Madison citizens. 

Common observation indicated that the 
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TAX RETURNS TAXABLE INCOME 














55317 
3,936 


1922 (Dane County)...........+++. 
1923 (Madison). ..........-.++++++ 


74 per cent of 
taxpayers of 
Dane County 
in Madison 
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21,720 
















80 per cent of | 96 per cent of | 83 per cent of 
tax returns taxable in-| gifts made in 
from Dane come in Dane Dane County 
County in County in from Madison 








Madison Madison 














SIGNIFICANT FACTS SHOWN 


Let us notice first the comparative 
population of Dane county and Madison 
in 1920, the nearest census date to the first 
two studies. In that year Dane county 
had a popniation of 89, 432; Madison 








“TABLE II 
PopuLaTION, 1920 
POPULATION 
NG CRORE ce ccccssscccussscceluan 89, 432 
TOD ncivbexhuanenepeneees ss eke 38,378 





Madison in 1920 had 43 per cent of population of 
Dane County. 


of 38,378. Thus Madison had 43 per cent 
of the county’s population. Table I 
shows the relative numbers of taxpayers, 
tax returns, taxable incomes, and total 
gifts of the county and of the city of 
Madison. 

Assuming that there had not been any 
great change in the relative numbers in 
these items in either county or city within 






wealth of Dane county was concentrated 
in the city of Madison. We had not been 
sure that the contributions of the citizens 






TABLE Ill 
PerceNTAGE oF TaxaBLE INcomes Given BY CLAssEs 
or Taxpayers TO Revicion, EpucaTion, AND 
Cuarity in Dang County, 1922 
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Laborers, and those whose occupations 
i er eee rt rer eee 10 
Housekeepers, and retired persons....... 7 4 
Lawyers, office employees, public utility : 
employees, and manufacturers......... 6 ; 
Doctors, people engaged in service to i 
public, students, bankers, and me- f 
CMOS. 5. icv 5 Se Red pee nee bs 5 : 
Professors, teachers, merchants, public , 
officials and those in other professions. 
Res Mie ai abe a apy tian Peaks: 3 











of Madison to charity, religion, and edu- ; 
cation were so out of proportion to the :- 
taxable income. Madison with 96 per . 
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cent of the taxable income contributed 
83 per cent of the gifts. 

How do those in the various occupa- 
tions compare in the proportion of their 
taxable income they give to these three 
purposes? The graphs and the table 
giving the percentage of taxable income 
given to charity, religion, and education 
show the wide variation. 


ABILITY TO PAY 


In taxation there is a principle known 
as ‘‘ability to pay’’ which is considered a 
sound basis in the formation of tax poli- 


TABLE IV 
PgRCENTAGE OF TAXABLE INComes GIvEN By CLASSES 
oF TaxPpaYERS TO RELIGION, EpucaTIon, AND 
Cuarity ror Mapison, 1923 





1923 
CLASS OF TAXPAYER ( ISON) 





per cont 
It 


9 
8 


Bankers, farmers, mechanics, professors, 
ad: chites We. 2 bee. 
Doctors, manufacturers, office employees, 
public utility employees and sales- 


People in service to public, public offi- 
cials, teachers, those whose profes- 
sions were unknown, and occupations 
group called other professions 

Lawyers and merchants 








cies. The same principle holds with 
respect to voluntary centributions to 
community projects. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that in these studies that principle 
is not seriously recognized. 

Classifying the contributors according 
to occupation as to the amount of their tax- 
able income they contributed to these ob- 
jects they rank asshown in Table III and IV. 

One must remember that there were 
only a few farmers included in the 1923 
study, which is confined to the taxpayers 
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of Madison. Some curious variations 
occur, however, in the proportions of the 
taxable income contributed to these pur. 
poses in the two years. The following 
table shows these variations. 


Mechanics 
Professors 
Salesmen 


Office Employees 

Public Utility Employees 
Manufacturers 

People in Service to Public 
Merchants 


Teachers 
Other professions 
Public officials 


Some of these variations can be ex- 
plained. The increase in the ratios of 
students and professors is understandable 
since in 1923 the drive was on for contri- 


TABLE V 





PERCENTAGE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF GIFTS TO 





Reli- | Educa- 
gion Charity | “tion 





1922 (Dane County)...........] 72 18 10 
1923 (Madison) 64 28 8 
1929 (Madison) 66 26 8 








butions to the Memorial Union building 
at the University. I am unable to ac- 
count for the other increases and for the 
decreases except in the case of the farmers. 
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Fic. I. Percentace or Torat Donations ConTrisuTep To Rexicion, Cuariry, AND EpucaTion in Dang 
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Fic. II. Percenrace or Torat Donations Contrisutep To Reiicion, Caarrry, AND EpucaTion mv Mapison, 
1923 












How were these gifts distributed be- RANKING 

tween the three classes of objects named In amounts the rank is religion, charity, 

in the income tax law? Table V shows and education. On what basis do people 
the distribution for the three years. decide to what they shall make their d 
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contributions? Does not this showing 
suggest that people are led to divide their 
gifts according to certain traditional 
patterns rather than by any careful con- 
sideration of the social value of each of 
these classes of objects? Religion as the 
oldest object of benevolence among the 
three classes may by that reason command 
the supreme allegiance of givers. Cer- 
tainly these relative proportions indicate 
the relative strength of appeal which 
these community projects possess. 

Did space permit the names of the vari- 
ous organizations classed under each of 
these heads, religion, education, and 
charity should be given. In some cases a 


TABLE VI 


Comparison or Girrs to Income IN THE THREE 
Srupigs 




















* Dentists not separated. 


particular one might be classified differ- 
ently. However, on the whole, the 
classification is found. 

How did the percentage of gifts to 
income vary in the three studies? Un- 
fortunately only three classes of occupa- 
tions can be compared, clergymen, doctors, 
and lawyers. Dentists were not sepa- 
rately classified in the first two studies. 
Table VI shows the variations between 
these three occupations in the three 
studies: 

It is apparent that the proportion of 
the taxable income contributed has in all 
cases suffered a decline. Clergymen have 
decreased from 12 per cent of their in- 
comes in 1922 to 11 per cent in 1923 and 
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to §.17 per cent in 1929. Doctors’ con. 
tributions dwindled from § per cent in 
1922 and 1923 to 2.18 per cent in rg29, 
Lawyers dropped from 6 per cent in 192 
to 3.4 per cent in 1923 and still lower to 
2.28 per cent in 1929. What has hap 
pened? Have these three professions sud- 
denly changed their habits? Or did their 
incomes increase while their contributions 
remained about the same? The latter 
explanation is certainly consistent with 
the facts shown by Table VII. 

The further revelations by the study of 
of Young and Dedrick for 1929 enable us 
to present another hypothesis. While 
the mean income of the whole of each of 
the three groups in those three years show 
a decided increase, an examination of the 
median income instead of the mean, 
shows, for example, that while the mean 
income of lawyers for 1929 was $7,286, 
the median was only $3,979. So like 
wise for the physicians. While the mean 
income of physicians for 1929 was $7,661, 
the median was only $4,781. This indi- 
cates that there were certain lawyers and 
doctors who had large incomes and thus 
the mean was increased, but that the 
general run of lawyers and doctors had 
small incomes. Hence our first hypothe- 
sis based on an examination of the means 
may not be true. Probably nearer the 
truth is the statement that these groups 
as a whole mav have had only a slight 
increase in their incomes, and that those 
with the greatly increased incomes did not 
increase their contributions accordingly. 
That fact registered in the lesser propor- 
tion of the income of the entire group 
which was contributed. Inspection of 
Table VIII from Young and Dedrick’s 
study suggests that such is the probable 
explanation. 

In any case the clergymen and the 
physicians did not increase their contri- 
butions in proportion to their incomes. 
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We cannot say just what happened in the dently in community agencies depending 
case of the lawyers, for while their aver- upon voluntary contributions ‘‘ability 
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1 1929, MF age incomes increased from $5,107 in to pay’’ cannot be relied on. 

in 1922 fF 1922 to $7,286 in 1929, the median for § There are some interesting variations 
wer to both 1929 and for the three years 1927-29 in the distribution of gifts to different 
s hap § was much lower than the average for purposes by these in the three occupations 
as sud- JF 1929 and much lower than the average which we are able to compare during the 
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TABLE VII 
AveraGe or Mepran Taxasite INcomE per Person 
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TABLE VIII 
Income oF Four PzorgsstonaL Groups 1N Mapison, 1929 
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and 
thus TABLE IX 

the Proportion Given BY THREE Prorgssions TO Revicion, Cuarity, aND EpucaTIon 

had 

1922 1923 1929 

the- 
-ans Charity Religion | Charity | Education 
the per cent per cont per cont per cent per cont per cont 
ups ee 79 16 5 71 27 2 74 16 10 
ht EEE SSE OFS 56 34 10 35 54 II 62 26 12 
eo DR cere stncase ts 60 29 II 54 36 0 67 29 5 
















































not 
ly. get into the habit of contributing about shows this distribution of the contribu- 
or- (| 80 much to each of the purposes for which tion of clergymen, physicians, and lawyers. 
up they are solicited, and give about that An inspection in this table suggests 
of amount without reference to their ability that only the doctors present the most 
‘s to give. While this throws light on marked divergence in the proportions of 
sle human nature, it also raises the question their income given to the different objects 
as to whether the support of community during the three years. They reversed 
he institutions by voluntary contributions the proportions given to religion and 
i. is as sound a policy as support by a tax charity in 1922 and 1923. Why? Be- 
$. system based upon ability to pay. Evi- cause in 1923 there was a great drive made 
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in Madison for an addition to one of the 
hospitals. Naturally, since the doctors 





Fic. III. Percentrace or Donations to RExiGion, 
Cuarity, aND Epucation To Torat Donations 
in Dane County, 1922 





Fic. IV. Percentrace or DonaTIoNs To RELIGION, 
Cuaritry, anD Epucation To Tota Donations 
tn Mapison, 1923 


are most vitally interested in hospitals, 
and since the latter are included in the 
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classification ‘‘charity,’’ the physicians 


cut down their contributions to religion § 


and gave more to charity. While this 
drive affected the physicians more tha 
either of the other two classes, it affected 
them all, as shown by the figures in this 
table. It is probable that the variations 
between the percentages given to different 
objects over a period of years by other 
professions and businesses can be «- 
counted for in the same way. It is cer. 
tain that the large proportions given by 
students and professors to education in 
1922 and 1923 can be explained by the 
drive on those years for the Memorial 
Union at the University. 


CONCLUSION 


What seems to be revealed by thes 
studies is that people get into the habit 
of giving only about so much to relgion, 
charity, and education quite regardless of 
their incomes. They develop a pattem 
of giving. To that pattern they adhere 
rather closely in spite of increased income. 
Their giving seems to lag behind any 
increase of income. In addition it seems 
that if for any reason they are induced 
to give more than their wont to any pat- 
ticular object, they cut down their con- 
tributions to others. It will requite 
studies over a greater term of years before 
we shall be able to ascertain whether 
people with a decreased income likewise 
show a lag in cutting down their gifts, 
and whether we can discover any law 
according to which they increase theit 
gifts after greatly increased income. A 
study of gifts during these years of de- 
pression should shed some light on this 
problem. 
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RESENT day attention to the pro- 
grams of relief being outlined by 
city officials in the United States, 
sharply focussed as well it may be, on the 
costs of relief, should include also a 
consideration of the administrative chan- 
ges that are taking place, of the functional 
developments and personnel adjustments. 
Since 1900, changes in these lines have 
been pronounced, but because of the dif- 

| ficulty of measuring them, they tend to 
become submerged by the more easily 
















these recognized financial change. Yet when 
habit § the practices of 1900 are brought side by 
gion, B side with those of 1930, developments 
ess.of appear in bold relief. 

.ttern There are, to begin with, the changing 
dhere B attitudes toward welfare activities as 






shown in vocabulary changes. In 1900 
the cities had departments of charities 
and corrections, poor departments and 
overseers of the poor. They had boards 
of control and boards of charity commis- 
sioners; they had almoners and storeroom 
clerks. In 1930 these poor departments 
and departments of charities had become 
in a majority of cases, departments of 
public welfare. Of a sample of twenty 
cities which in 1900 had the older names, 
by 1927-28 fourteen had bureaus or over- 
seers of public welfare, while six retained 
their original names. 

This movement began in the middle 
west, with the creation of the Kansas 
City Board of Public Welfare, in 1910, and 
spread both east and west from that source. 
The New England and eastern cities are 
the ones which have resisted longest the 
change in name. Again, of ten cities 
which in 1900 called their institutions 
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for aged and chronics ‘‘the almshouse’’ 
by 1928 only two had continued to 
use that term. Others substituted City 
Home, Infirmary, Home Farm, or the 
like. Houses of Refuge were named for 
geographic locations, storeroom clerks 
gave way to visitors. The term pauper 
disappears from the reports and one reads 
of clients or applicants for aid. 

As to organization of departments there 
is a distinct trend toward combining re- 
lated activities—and some whose con- 
nection is more expedient than logical— 
in one department or under one head. 
In Charleston for instance, the Juvenile 
Welfare Commission, the Charleston 
Home, the Old Folks Home, and the 
Industrial Home for Colored Orphans 
were placed under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Social Welfare, and later, 
investigations for admissions to the 
Charleston Orphan House, the City Or- 
phan House were added. In St. Louis 
the Health Department with all of its 
subdivisions, the Park Bureau, the In- 
dustrial School, Jail and Workhouse, the 
Municipal Lodging House and the Free 
Legal Aid Bureau were brought under 
the Department of Public Welfare. 
Twelve of the reformatory and philanthro- 
pic institutions of Washington and District 
of Columbia by a series of changes were 
brought under the control of the Board 
of Public Welfare. Consolidation, with- 
out change in name of the board, was 
effected in Baltimore where prior to 1923 
its welfare functions were performed by 
11 municipal agencies, consisting of seven 
boards and five departments. In Cincin- 
Mati prior to 1912 the workhouse, city 
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hospital, tuberculosis hospital, house of 
refuge, lodging house and outdoor relief 
department were run as separate unrelated 
units. In January of that year the De- 
partment of Charities and Corrections 
was created coérdinating these functions. 

This trend toward coérdination may be 
explained in part by the fact that the 
movement toward the establishment of 
boards of public welfare accompanied 
the commission government movement in 
municipal affairs with its emphasis on 
centralization of power and administra- 
tive control. 

The organizational set up of the de- 
partments or divisions of public welfare 
has progressed from the old form of a 
paid board of directors or supervisors, 
themselves performing the work of the 
department, toward, on the one hand, a 
complete elimination of the board with 
instead, a director of the department, 
and on the other hand, an unpaid board, 
acting as a sort of cushion between the 
city officials and the personnel of the 
department. 

Following the process of coérdination 
one step farther one notes the movement 
toward combining the public welfare 
activities of cities, with those of the sur- 
rounding counties. This gives rise to 
city-county units, or municipal welfare 
districts. Here again the pattern of 
municipal welfare agencies is being in- 
fluenced by a movement affecting the city 
governments as a whole. Welfare work 
in Los Angeles and St. Paul is on a city 
county basis. Cleveland and Cincinnati 
have combined the activities of the city- 
and county governmental relief agencies. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is work- 
ing out a similar program. In Detroit a 
proposal has been made recently stipulat- 
ing that the county take over the financing 
and administration of the Detroit Welfare 
department along with those of other 
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municipalities in Wayne County. This 
raises the question as to whether the cities 
in acquiescing in city-county programs 
of administration of public welfare are 
not yielding a legitimate responsibility 
to the counties. In Cook County, Illi- 
nois, in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, 
and in Los Angeles County, California, 
the administration of tax funds for relief 
is vested in the counties. Possibly such 
a procedure is adopted because the county 
is a better administrative unit than the 
city and is not indicative of any loathness 
on the part of the cities to escape responsi- 
bility for social maladjustments, many 
of which are caused by urbanization. 
Functional changes which have taken 
place within the past three decades are 
closely affiliated with departmental or- 
ganization changes and with newer it- 
terpretation of social work. Behind the 
whole program has lain the need for ad- 
justment to changing ways of living which 
in the cities has involved greater difficul- 
ties than elsewhere because of the greater 
size of the problem. In 1900 twelve 
activities were reported, in the aggregate 
by officials of the departments or boards 
carrying on what we are now consider 
welfare work in twenty cities. They 
are: care for the aged poor in institutions, 
hospital care, care for the insane, care 
for dependent and negiected children, 
investigation of settlements, outdoor fam- 
ily relief, relief for old soldiers, employ- 
ment, dispensary, outpatient departments 
and city physicians, municipal lodging, 
house of refuge and reformatory, and 
house of correction. By 1928 these same 
twenty cities listed twenty-six activities, 
adding to the above list, juvenile courts, 
vacant lot cultivation, care for the blind, 
endorsement of private charities, mother’s 
aid, paroles, hospital social service, parks 
and recreation, old age pensions, bureau 
of markets, cemetery care, day nurseries, 
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gatbage collection, neighborhood house, 
and free legal aid. Censorship of dance 
halls and moving pictures and the making 
of social surveys are additional functions 
of city departments, not included in the 
twenty mentioned above. 

Outdoor relief has been a function of 
growing importance in city welfare de- 
partments throughout the period. In the 
yeat 1900 this activity amounted to little 
more than handing out ‘“‘rations’’ to the 
needy poor who came weekly to the city 
store room for these provisions. Food, 
clothes, shoes, household equipment were 
all provided in this way. Investigations 
were made by the supervisor or commis- 
sioner of charities or the overseer of the 
poor with such assistants as were al- 
lowed him. One official in Albany in 1900 
was expected to ‘‘examine applicants for 
temporary relief, also to re-examine the 
goo who appear monthly for assistance.’’! 
This he acknowledged he could not do 
properly. The Superintendent of Public 
Charities of Richmond, Virginia, reported 
in the same year: “‘I investigate all appli- 
cants for aid.’’ When one notes that 
through his department 3287 loads of 
wood, 2484 bushels of meal, 351 rations, 
888 pairs of shoes and 155 coffins were 
distributed, it is not surprising to have 
him continue ‘I do not claim to be infal- 
lible and sometimes I make mistakes."’ 

By 1915 the departments were inviting 
criticism of their efforts and were being 
told that their relief work was inefficient. 
Some were attempting to follow newer 
and better standards. Emphasis was be- 
ing placed on ‘‘good investigations’ and 
more thorough knowledge of the condi- 
tions of the families who were being aided. 
Reference to trained social workers ap- 
pear with greater frequency in the reports 
about this time, and attendance at the 


‘First Annual Report, Department of Charities 
and Corrections, Albany, 1900. 
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state and national conferences of social 
work begin to be mentioned. 

By 1925 city officials were declaring 
that their welfare bureaus were primarily 
family welfare societies,? where relief was 
only incidental, and where a large part 
of the budget was devoted to preventive, 
constructive and reconstructive measures.* 
Jeter and McMillen, writing in 1928, 
noted the tendency in recent years for | 
city departments of welfare to take over 
the technique of the best private societies, 
but indicated that progress in this respect 
had been made by only the few progres- 
sive departments when they stated that 
‘‘a large number still confine their efforts 
to the relief of indigency and make no 
attempt to reconstruct or improve family 
life.""¢ 

More and more out-door relief work is 
being taken out of the hands of men. 
Positions filled by men at the opening of 
the century are now largely filled by 
women. Buffalo for example, in 1912, 
had an overseer of the poor, a deputy 
overseer, five clerks and five inspectors—all 
men. By 1925 the director of the depart- 
ment and his deputy, and three out of 
thirty visitors were the only men on the 
staff. Rochester in 1913 had five investi- 
gators, all of whom were men. By 19204 
woman had been chosen as director of 
social investigations under whom were 
the six investigators, now five men and 
one woman. In 192s seven investigators 
were on the staff, four of whom were 
women. Baltimore's city office and staff, 
made up of four women and three men 
in 1906 increased to a group of ten after 
1925, of whom seven were women in 
1925 and eight from 1926 through 1928. 


®* Annual Report, Bureau of Charity, Denver, 1927. 

* Report, Pasadena Welfare Bureau, 1925-6. 

* Helen R. Jeter, and A. W. McMillen, The Regis- 
tration of Social Statistics for the Year 1929, Chicago, 


1930, p. 41. 
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Defining the term ‘‘case load’ as the 
total number of families assisted, it is 
evident that there is in general an increase 
in the case load per worker from 1925 to 
1930. For example, the load per worker 
in Providence in 1925 was 395; in 1930, 
§72. In Nashville the load in 1927 was 
274 and in 1930, 300. In Los Angeles, 
the average load per worker was 140 
families in 1925 and in 1930, 255. 

Moreover, in the number of families, 
assisted, as given in the annual reports of 
the city Departments of Welfare, one 
notes actual numerical increases. But if 
against this one places the rate of families 
receiving outdoor poor relief from munici- 
pal departments per 1000 population, it 
is seen that the proportion of families 
aided has not shown an undue growth, 
but has actually decreased in some cities 
such as Boston, Portland, and Providence. 

Along with the increased training re- 
quired of the staff members has come the 
realization that larger amounts must be 
allowed to families receiving aid, that 
they must be maintained not only on an 
existence basis, but must have sufficient 
relief to insure them a healthful stand- 
ard of living. Even though the actual 
amounts expended for relief have been 
adjusted to the purchasing power of the 
dollar in terms of food, with the 1913 
dollar as a base,’ the strong upward trend 
from 1920 to 1928 is maintained, varying 
from 29 per cent in Providence to 166 per 
cent in Hartford and 106 per cent in Port- 
land. Newark alone shows a decrease 
for this period, but its exact amount can- 
not be figured because of the unknown 
value of the coal which swelled the relief 
appropriations. The influence of Mo- 
ther’s Assistance budgets, together with 


5 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1930, p. 
329. 
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better ideas of family rehabilitation, jg 
responsible for the increase. 

Iliness and unemployment are the major 
causes of dependency in cities, judging 
from published reports of the welfare 
departments. Families appealing for te. 
lief because of unemployment increased 
proportionately faster than did the fami- 
lies made dependent because of illness, or 
than the total percentage of increase in 
dependent cases. 

Burial assistance is an ever present item 
in city outdoor relief programs appearing 
in reports from 1900 to 1930. Transpor- 
tation similarly figures throughout the 
period. The granting of old age pensions 
is almost entirely a county and state 
function, but appears in the outdoor relief 
programs of Detroit, Charleston, New 
York and Rochester. 

The assumption of the care of the out- 
door poor by municipal departments of 
welfare is making rapid headway. In 
1916, 50 of the cities of over 50,000 popt- 
lation gave outdoor relief.* In 1928, 159 
cities belonged in this group. Since 
1925, 87 per cent of the cities of over 
30,000 population appropriate funds for 
outdoor poor relief.’ Jeter and McMillen 
in 1928 found, from fifteen cities reporting, 
that 43 per cent of relief cases were served 
by public departments. The United States 
Children’s Bureau reports that from 75 
cities in the country 60 per cent of the 
family relief came from public treasuries 
in 1929 and 72 per cent in 1930. Relief 
grants from public funds in 1930 were 146 
per cent greater than in 1929. Even leav- 
ing out of account the appropriations 
made from the Detroit public funds, which 


°L. A. Halbert, Organization of Municipal Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Charities «nd Corrections, 1916, pp. 387-396. 

? Figures from Financial Statistics of Cities, 1925, 
1926, 1927, 1928. 
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are so large as to color the picture, the 
increase in governmental appropriations 
for outdoor relief was 64 per cent. ® 

The maintenance of institutions for the 
care of the aged and chronics is a major 
function of city departments of welfare 
in some parts of the country. This is 
true in the New England states and some 
of the Middle Atlantic, southern, and 
middle western states. At the beginning 
of the century the almshouses were the 
general institutions to which were sent 
the needy poor, needy for material wants, 
for health treatments, and for parental 
attention and care. Segregation of the 
children from this motley group began 
in the nineteenth century and was going 
forward in earnest soon after 1900. 

About this time the insane also were 
separated from the general almshouse 
group. The care of the insane was gen- 
erally assumed by the states, though as 
Baltimore officials lamented in 1909, when 
such a policy was five years late in reach- 
ing fulfillment, the patients were taken 
over so slowly that the cities had to wait 
upon the counties before they could 
benefit. Although state enactments did 
not mean that the insane were removed 
| from the city almshouses immediately 
the movement was started and segregation 
of this group from the indigent or chron- 
ics gradually took place. Segregation of 
tuberculosis patients first in wards, then 
in separate buildings began early in the 
twentieth century. 

The almshouse population for the period 
1900 to 1928 does not show a dispropor- 
tionate increase. But for the years from 
1920 to 1928 the percentage of almshouse 
population increase has been much greater 
than the percentage of population in- 

* Glenn, Steele, Cost of Family Relief in 100 Cities, 


1929 and 1930, Monthly Labor Review, April, 1931, 
p. 20. 
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crease. The upward trend may be ex- 
plained by the fact that there is a move- 
ment toward the amalgamation of alms- 
houses, or toward, possibly, the boarding 
of county poor at city institutions. Other 
plausible reasons are (1) that older men 
are being displaced in industry and are 
unable to find employment, hence drift 
into the city homes, (2) the changing 
housing conditions accompanying urbani- 
zation, with small apartments and limited 
living space crowding out the older mem- 
bers of the family and (3) the increase in 
chronic diseases. 

The increase in the number of patients 
at municipal institutions and at private 
hospitals at municipal expense was rapid 
through the period, but the percentage of 
increase of those at municipal institutions 
was far greater than the increase of city 
patients at private hospitals. 

Municipal lodging houses continue to 
have their share in welfare budgets. The 
maintenance of these institutions ante- 
dates 1900. Baltimore, Berkeley, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Denver, District of Columbia, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
York, Portland, Me., St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Springfield, Mass., all report municipal 
lodging houses as one of the activities of 
the public welfare program either inter- 
mittently or continuously during the 
period 1900 to 1930. 

It is during the period 1900 to 1930 that 
the present day program for child care 
and child welfare has come into being. 
In working out this program much respon- 
sibility has been placed on the states and 
the counties. From the reports of the 
cities it seems that the care of dependent 
and neglected children even in the larger 
cities is a function in which they do not 
participate largely as municipal units. 
There seems to be no trend away from the 
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state-county supremacy in the functioning 
of child care and child welfare. Rather 
one sees this influence being strengthened 
as the program of state supervision over 
child placing agencies, and children’s 
institutions is increased. 

Institutional care for delinquent child- 
ren is rarely reported by Departments of 
Welfare. From such information as is 
available one notes the change in name 
from House of Refuge to Industrial School, 
and the shifting of the institutions to the 
country. The work of the juvenile courts 
is likewise seldom reported by the city 
Departments of Welfare. These courts, 
when city departments, are set up under 
their own organization, but are in a 
majority of cases county functions. 

Since approximately 1910 or 1915 a 
number of new activities have sprung up, 
such as medical social service, employ- 
ment service, legal aid, maintenance of 
garden plots, censorship, day nurseries, 
and the like. These do not constitute a 
major part of the activities of the depart- 
ments, however, and one may conclude 
that the care for the sick and the poor in 
their own homes or in the city institutions 
is by far the largest part of the work of 
the municipal welfare departments.® Es- 
tablishment of employment agencies is 
on the increase, these being in a majority 
of cases set up with state and federal 
codperation. 

Legal aid is becoming more and more a 
municipal function. The first municipal 
legal aid bureau in the United States was 
that of Kansas City, Missouri, established 
in 1910 as a bureau in the Department of 
Public Welfare. By 1925 the municipal 
bureaus of legal aid in the United States 
were those of Philadelphia, Camden, 


* See comments as to the functions of a public wel- 
fare department by Fred Hoehler, in Municipal De- 
partments of Public Welfare, Social Service Review, 
September, 1931, pp. 374-81. 
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Kansas City, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
Bridgeport, Dayton, Duluth, Omaha, and 
Hartford. 

As for censorship, licensing and the 
like, there is little reason to think that 
these will become important duties of 
the welfare officials. Research has als 
formed only a small part of the welfare 
programs, probably because of the fact 
that municipal bureaus of research are 
increasing and that these can handle the 
research problems. 

Agencies reporting welfare activities 
in only a small number of the cities report 
correctional activities. Seemingly the pri- 
sons and correctional institutions are 
functioning under boards separate and 
distinct from those of the welfare divi-: 
sions. In other words, the corrections do 
not seem to have come under the depart- 
ments of welfare when the charities 
did. 

Many city officials, if questioned as to 
the public welfare work being carried 
on by their city government would clas- 
sify parks and recreation in this category. 
Both Philadelphia and Kansas City have 
had park or recreation divisions in their 
Departments of Public Welfare since these 
departments were created. Grand Rapids 
and St. Louis in 1926, and presumably § 
today list this as a welfare function. 
Milwaukee has, since 1922, included 
parks among its public welfare activities 
but has a separate Park Board. Miami's 
Department of Public Welfare includes 
public playgrounds. Cleveland in 1915 
included a Recreation Division in its 
Department of Public Welfare, but almost 
immediately transferred this activity to 
the Park Department. There has been 
no instance noted among the reports avail- 
able in which a park or recreation com- J 
mission was transferred to the Department 
of Public Welfare. Rather the practice 
is strongly entrenched, of having separate 
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Angeles park boards, or park and tree commissions, tionscourts. In these instances frequently 
tha, and and their functioning seems to be in no thewelfare department remains the investi- 
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sense yielding to a movement to transfer 
it to the welfare section of the city gov- 


gational agency and makes preliminary 
investigations for admission to the vari- 
ous city institutions regardless of the 


, ernment. Consequently the idea that 
pee: parks are public welfare functions is ex- board under which the latter are operat- 
as alto sed with the same general meaning ing—investigation of the situations of 
welfare B that libraries or schools ate welfare wives suing for non-support, of the child- 
he fact B functions. ren seeking permits to enter employment 
ch are There is evidence of a scattering of the and the like. Thus their duties as in- 
dle the welfare work of the municipality between vestigational agencies are increasing, and 
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the agencies of the county and of the state. 
This is shown in the affiliation of city 
almshouses with county almshouses, the 
administration of Mother’s Aid funds, and 
the establishment of employment bureaus 
under federal state and municipal authori- 
ties. In addition the municipal welfare 
agencies are yielding to various city de- 
partments numbers of their activities, such 
as hospitals to the health departments, 
non-support cases to the Domestic Rela- 


the administrative functions seem, in 
some cases, to be passing over into the - 
hands of other city departments. The 
recognition of social responsibility is not 
in any sense lessened by this action, but 
it is no longer concentrated in one de- 
partment. Rather it seems to be per- 
meating much of the city government and 
is potent in substituting a positive for a 
negative attitude toward government for 
the municipal activities as a whole. 


1932 SUMMER SESSION ANNOUNCEMENT 


The following announcement is of interest to all students of the social sciences. 

Two important events combine to lure the prospective student to the Univerity of 
Hawaii summer session, June 29-August 9, 1932. A distinguished faculty has been as- 
sembled from many countries to conduct the School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs, which 
will be a special feature of the summer session, and the World Federation of Education 
Associations will hold its first regional conference in Honolulu during the last week of 
July. Add to these outstanding features the wide variety of courses offered in other de- 
partments of the University, the recreational facilities of Honolulu and the low cost of a 
summer in Hawaii, and you have a rare combination of opportunities for study and en- 

oyment. 

The School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs will offer morning classes, afternoon seminars 
and evening lectures on the economic, political, and social problems of the Pacific area 
for both graduate and undergraduate students. The courses will include International 
Law, International Federations, Principles of Government, Racial Psychology and Sociol- 
ogy, Far Eastern Trade and Finance, International Education, Oriental Culture, Languages 
and History, Polynesian Peoples and the Religions of Asia, as well as a number of other 
subjects to be announced later. 

For complete information write to The Director of the Summer Session, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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METHODS OF STUDYING A HIGHLY DISORGANIZED URBAN 
AREA 


CAROLINE F. WARE 
Greenwich House District Study of Social Change 


N THE study of a highly disorganized near their work and to avoid the con- 
community the research sociologist gestion of traffic and transit systems. It 
must rely on some approach otherthan contains a large element from out of the 

the purely quantitative, for statistical city, is shot through by the presence of 
techniques can rarely be used as his sole industry, and is cut across by two major 
or principal method. Objective testscan traffic arteries leading out of the city. 
only be applied when the group to be Such a district presents a degree of un 
studied can be reached and can be per- related variety which defies successful 

suaded to codperate or the behavior of its statistical sampling. 
members can be systematically observed. Virtually no statistical sources or means 
A satisfactory statistical sampling can of measurement are at hand. The con- 
only be made when the group studied is fusion and overlapping of administrative 
sufficiently homogeneous for the samples areas, so characteristic of New York, and 
to be representative. Neither of these familiar in other cities, reduces available 
conditions obtains in the highly disor- social statistics to a minimum. The use 
ganized urban area where the author is of written schedules and questionnaires is 
conducting a study of recent urban trends.! seriously impeded by (1) the fact that a 
The heterogeneity of this district amounts large part of the population is either il- 
to confusion. It is an area of second literate or semi-literate; (2) the absence of 
settlement for the Irish and of first settle- organized groups such as Parent Teachers’ 
ment for the Italians and contains rem- Associations or clubs through which 
nants of these and other groups which distribution of schedules can be made; 
have been left behind by a general popula- and (3) the lack of coéperation from the 
tion drift away from the area. It has schools owing to the fact that they are 
recently become the scene of a backflow under the fire of a legislative investigation. 
from outer or suburban areas on the part It is virtually impossible to secure enough 
of higher income groups seeking to be interview-questionnaires for statistical 
ack aa ; treatment because part of the community 

Greenwich House District Study of Social . ; 
Change, 1920-30,"’ conducted under the auspices of is made T of Italian bootleggers, dope 
runners, and gangsters who can hardly 


the Columbia University Council for Research in the : 
Social Sciences. be canvassed, schedule in hand, while 
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another main part consists of single or 
childless working people who are very 
rarely at home during waking hours. 
These conditions are not unique, but are 
characteristic of the older sections of 
many cities, and it is as important for the 
sociologist to understand the social pro- 
cess in such areas as to describe the func- 
tioning of better ordered communities. 

In the face of the impossibility of relying 
on quantitative methods, the student of 
such a community is thrown back upon 
fragmentary materials, secured by what- 
ever devices come to hand. The problem 
which thus presents itself is to find an 
adequate technique for utilizing non- 
statistical material. Such materials have 
frequently been used in sociological stu- 
dies of the type represented by many of 














ce of 

najor the Chicago publications. Their treat- 
city, ment, however, has rarely been satisfact- 
‘up. ory. The practice in those studies has 
ssful frequently been to present excerpts from 





documents, accompanied by a running 
comment of text, apparently on the as- 











ae sumption that the reader can interpret 
tive the material himself better than anyone 
ani else can interpret it for him. This 
ible assumption relieves the writer of the 
uae responsibility which is rightly his. No- 
sh body is in so good a position as he to 
ca analyze and interpret the documents, for 
Fa he has on hand more evidence than any- 
‘a one else to aid his critical understanding. 
63’ By thrusting selections before the reader, 
ch moreover, he does not escape from the 





interpretative réle, for in making a selec- 






‘“ 

tion he has already introduced the bias 
ie of his judgment, as he has even earlier in 
‘ deciding what to observe and to record. 
h It thus seems that in those very many 





Situations in which statistical techniques 
cannot be applied, the essentially sub- 
jective character of the study should be 
frankly acknowledged and the research 
worker should be called upon to use 
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every power of analysis that he com- 
mands to weigh and determine the signi- 
ficance of «ach bit of evidence which he 
accumulatss, arid to formulate and present 
his deductions. 


THE HISTORIAN S$ METHOD 


It is here that the experience of the 
historian has much to offer which may, 
perhaps, be useful to the sociologist. 
This is exactly the situation in which the 
historian always finds himself. His ma- 
terials are never complete. He cannot 
produce them under controlled conditions. 
He must always reckon with the argument 
of silence and determine whether it means 
that something did not exist or that it was 
too commonplace to be mentioned. He 
must seck to determine and make allow- 
ance for the bias of recording and the 
accident of preservation. He almost never 
has as much evidence as he needs, so he 
must squeeze what he has for every pos- 
sible implication and every possible lead. 
His material is not uniform in character, 
like units of statistical measurement. 
Every morsel must be weighed and ex- 
amined and fitted together until a nar- 
rative can be built up and relationships 
disclosed. As the historian works over 
his material, he is continually formulat- 
ing, testing, and reconstructing hypo- 
theses. So-called facts do not speak for 
themselves; they are wrung from reluctant 
sources by a painstaking process of scru- 
tiny and examination. 

In solving his problems, the historian 
uses two main tools,—recognition and 
criticism. First he must know what he 
is looking for and have the ability to see 
it when he finds it. For this he arms 


himself with knowledge of language, 
handwriting, documentary forms; he dis- 
covers the bias of the writer and every- 
thing that he can about the circumstances 
with which a document deals. 


Only 
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thus can he be sure to capture its full 
meaning and implications. Then, to the 
results of his discovery, he brings the acid 
test of criticism,—of doubt. He never 
accepts his evidence at its face value with- 
out subjecting it to a series of critical 
tests. Is it internally consistent? Is it 
consistent with evidence drawn from a 
different source? Might the second piece 
of evidence have been colored by the same 
factor which gave bias to the first? Is 
there any reason to think that any part 
of the material is not genuine? Through 
whose hands has it passed? Is there any- 
thing which such persons could have 
done to it? Is there anything which 
they might have wanted to do? What is 
the known bias? What other bias might 
be suspected? In short, what is the 
minimum that this evidence surely means 
and what the maximum that it might 
mean? Where can additional evidence 
be secured to test the second possibility? 
These tools of the historian, recognition 
and critique of evidence, are necessary 
to the sociologist in a study for which the 
materials are inevitably fragmentary. 
Though the materials of the sociologist, — 
interviews, observations, case histories, 
schedules,—are superficially different from 
the written documents with which the 
historian deals, they are essentially similar 
and subject to the same treatment. In 
certain respects, the sociologist has an 
advantage over the historian in applying 
the latter’s own tools. He need not rely 
wholly on verbal expression, but can 
draw on observation. He can often force 
his subject to reveal more, by his ques- 
tioning, and he can sometimes go back 
for additional data. On the other hand, 
the historian can read his record over and 
over while the sociologist can never quite 
recapture the ephemeral observations of 
the moment. These differences, however, 
have no important bearing on the essential 
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fact that the historian’s tools of recogni. 
tion and criticism are usefully available 
to the sociologist. 

A suggestion or two will suffice to 
indicate some of the ways in which the 
sociologist can achieve the equipment of 
recognition which corresponds to the 
historian’s. One important way is to 
use as data-gatherers persons wl.o are as 
close as possible to the group being studied. 
To study the Italian group, for instance, 
it is not sufficient to know the verbal 
language. Real understanding comes only 
through such a knowledge of the 
language of implication as is possessed 
chiefly by those bred in the tradition of 
the group. The importance of the in- 
sider’s capacity for recognition may be 
exemplified by an incident in a mental 
hygiene clinic patronized by Italian wo- 
men. In the course of a clinic interview, 
the doctor inquired of the woman why 
she married her husband. ‘‘Perhaps it 
was destiny,’’ she replied. The doctor, 
through an interpreter, pressed her ques- 
tions. ‘‘I could hardly repeat them to 
the woman,’’ the interpreter reported. 
“The doctor does not understand how an 
Italian woman feels about destiny. Her 
questions were all wrong.’’ The doctor 
was an experienced interviewer, while 
the interpreter was a comparatively inex- 
perienced Italian-American girl, but the 
latter’s background gave her an insight 
into the particular situation which the 
doctor lacked. The use which the pres- 
ent author has regularly made of the 
closest possible insider has demonstrated 
the usefulness of this device. An inter- 
viewer of Neopolitan extraction was 
found to bring back consistently fuller 
and more revealing reports when she 
encountered a Neopolitan than when she 
saw a north Italian, Sicilian, or one from 
some other province. The college boys 
selected for the job of investigating the 
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his aim remains the same. A different 
contact is often best when the source to 
be tapped is a highly articulate person 
whom one wants to draw into as full an 
explanation as possible. A situation in 
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wo point arose in the above study when it 
ew, came to investigating the parochial 
why schools. A choice had to be made be- 





tween using an Irish Catholic girl who 
knew the system well or a Jewish woman 
who knew nothing whatever about the 
parochial system, though she was well 




















ed. acquainted with public and progressive 
an schools. The latter was selected in a 
ter desire to induce those in charge of the 
tor schools to be as explanatory as possible. 
ile They would have taken too much for 
eX granted in talking to a Catholic. A 
he Protestant might have put them on the 
ht defensive. But a Jew could be as naive or 
he as inquisitve as she pleased, she could 
=S- disagree without offense and, as a result, 
he she could bring out a full exposition of 
ed their situation as they saw it. 
t- These examples have been cited to indi- 
as cate some of the ways in which the kind 
ct of recognition on which the historian 
1e relies can be useful to the sociological 
e investigator. It is not necessary to con- 
sider the nature of the interview or other 





technique,—whether it should be formal, 
or informal, by the participant or non- 
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participant observer, etc.—for the same 
principle can be applied when data- 
gathering takes any particular form. 

The historian’s second principle, cri- 
tique of evidence, is equally essential to 
the research sociologist,— and here the 
latter is at a distinct advantage in com- 
parison with the former. The inter- 
viewer can test the validity of verbaliza- 
tions as he goes along; he can try to make 
the subject shift his ground, and force 
him to define his position by challenging 
him with overstatements. He can seek 
out and discover his bias, and can know 
the meaning of omissions. Interviews, 
observations, schedules,—whatever ma- 
terials in whatever form the sociologist 
may have,—can be subjected to the same 
kind of weighing and analysis that the 
historian gives to his materials. They 
can be tested for consistency, complete- 
ness, authoritativeness, and bias, and 
squeezed to extract their full implications. 
Like the historian, the sociologist must 
be sure exactly what point it is on which 
the particular material throws light. In 
regarding his data as evidence, he must 
realize that it may reveal something other 
than what was sought. This the histo- 
rian is always doing. A certain historian 
likes to tell how he once had to reclassify 
a batch of notes when he discovered that 
they were evidence for quite a different 
point from the one he had thought. Some 
information on primitive Teutonic de- 
mocracy, drawn from a group of German 
writers, was originally filed under *‘Ger- 
many: early institutions.’’ When his 
subsequent study led him to repudiate 
the conclusions set forth by these writers, 
he had to transfer the notes to another 
drawer in his file under ‘‘Germany: 19th 
century political ideas.”’ 

Though the sociologist’s hypothesis 
and questions largely determine what he 
will see, he must be alert to other implica- 
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tions and he must not neglect to capitalize cussion of what is meant by ‘‘scientific” Ther 
his efforts on the frequent occasions when it is not necessary here to enter. To the which 
he does not find what he seeks. In the research worker, the thing which is study. 


above study, much effort which did not important is that sociological research quicke 
bring the intended fruit was salvaged should render an accurate picture and in- ing. 
from waste by a recognition of the other terpretation of society. Where such an or mo 
significances which the materials con- accurate description can be made quanti- comm« 
tained. An unsuccessful effort to intro- tatively, it is highly desirable that it City, i 
duce a questionnaire into the schools, for should be so made. But it does not fol- three | 
example, brought to light the fears and low that the research sociologist should sectior 
prejudices of persons in the school system retreat from the many aspects of social then ¢ 
and revealed things about the relation of life which do not lend themselves to being 
the schools to the community which quantitative measurement. Neither erectic 
were of great value and would have been should he abandon these regions to the of a | 
difficult to obtain directly. The author's pure theorist for deductive solution. In promi 
attitude toward such data was in direct the middle ground between theory and view « 
contrast to that of another research worker objective measurement lies a great field the cit 
conducting a similar study in another for exploration. Many excursions into and re 
community. The latter complained of it have brought back largely impressionis- upon | 
the waste of time involved in introducing tic and journalistic results. Moreover, methe 
a school schedule, saying, *‘I had to sit even where materials can be forced into a Anc 
for two whole hours listening to that statistical mould, additional descriptive to thi 
superintendent describe his schools.”’ data are commonly acquired which is wides 
Much that has been said here is self- apt to be ignored and wasted. It is the In « 
evident, but its implications are not author's conviction that more substantial const! 
without value to the research sociologist. results can be achieved by the sociologist terior 
We have heard much about making so- if he is willing to make a close, critical In A 
ciology scientific, and have listened to analysis of his materials, whatever their still 
the contention that ‘‘scientific’’ is synony- form and whatever the source from which Certa 
mous with ‘‘quantitative.’’ Into a dis- they are derived. show 
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There are two sets of circumstances 
which give timeliness to this particular 
study. The first is indicated by the 
quickened pace in all kinds of city build- 
ing. Building operations covering one 
or more blocks have recently become a 
commonplace in the larger cities. Radio 
City, in New York, is a project to rebuild 
three blocks in the heart of the business 
section of a metropolis. Every now and 
then one hears of a steel frame building 
being torn down, as a preliminary to the 
erection of a skyscraper. Indeed, the life 
of a modern skyscraper is now set by 
prominent architects at 30 years. In 
view of the rapidity and ease with which 
the city’s physical fabric is being patched 
and revamped it is entirely fitting to look 
upon city planning and city rebuilding as 
methods of social amelioration. 

Another condition giving pertinency 
to this study is to be found in the present 
widespread interest in slum clearance. 

In certain European cities, considerable 
construction and rehabilitation of de- 
teriorated areas have already taken place. 
In America, however, the movement is 
still largely in the discussion stage. 
Certain recent sociological studies have 
shown a high correlation between delin- 
quency and the slum environment. The 
frequent front-page appearance of the 
gangster and the gunman is stirring up a 
demand for slum clearance which, at the 
moment, is also reinforced by the wide- 
spread need of furnishing employment. 

Because of their usual proximity to the 
downtown financial and industrial dis- 
tricts, slum areas are generally char- 
acterized by high land values. Their 
present buildings—even if they were fit 
for human habitation—are often unable 
to earn an income sufficient to pay taxes 
and interest, to say nothing of dividends. 
Both economic interest and social welfare 
tequire that the existing structures be 
demolished and the areas completely 
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rebuilt. At first glance, it might be 
thought that the best method would be 
to surrender the slum's present residential 
function and to turn it over entirely to 
business and industrial uses. The study 
of circulation problems in large cities 
shows, however, that residential dis- 
tricts are greatly needed in the vicinity of 
the principal centers of business and 
finance. The choking of highways by 
automobiles and of the transit systems 
by apartment dwellers has so impeded 
circulation in the ‘‘downtown’’ region 
and produced so much physical discom- 
fort for those who work in them that 
living near the office has become highly 
desirable. 

There are two fundamental ways of 
dealing with slums. One is to re-build 
them. The other is to prevent them from 
ever coming into existence. This study 
belongs in the second class. It deals with 
a district that has not yet become a slum 
but one which shows every prospect of 
such a destiny. It is a little farther out 
than the slum area immediately adjoining 
the main financial and business center. 
Although near railroad yards and fac- 
tories and somewhat blighted because 
of that proximity, it is still sufficiently 
removed from them to be out of sight of 
warehouses and undisturbed by the noise 
of trains. The belt of higher-class apart- 
ments is just beyond. The land values 
of the district in question are so high that 
multiple-family dwellings have already 
begun to appear in it and one-family 
houses have become an economic misfit. 
The area must have greater productivity. 
If it is to be devoted to a residential use, 
it must have an apartment house develop- 
ment. 

The apartment house as a type is re- 
garded, however, by many thoughtful 
persons as an unsatisfactory family envi- 
ronment. There are two main objections: 
(1) Apartment developments are generally 
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lacking in play space; (2) apartment house 
districts are hostile to primary grouping. 
Because of these two conditions, people 
interested in social welfare regard apart- 
ment house areas as unfavorable for the 
healthy rearing of children, the molding 
of character, and the natural training for 
civic responsibilities. They raise the 
question: ‘‘If we are going to rehabili- 
tate our slums, is the apartment house the 
proper instrumentality?" 

The study attempts to furnish an an- 
swer to that question. It is based upon 
the theory that if you can catch one of 
these central districts in the plastic stage, 
you can perhaps mold it into a character 
that will make it a respectable element in 
urban environment. Its method is to 
select an actual incipient slum area, 
assume that its present structures and 
internal streets could be wiped out, and 
then prepare on paper a wholly new plan 
for that district. It means an attempt 
to make a new arrangement of dwellings, 
open-spaces, and institutions which would 
produce an entirely different residential 
character and one free from the objections 
now made regarding apartment house 
districts. In a word, the aim is to learn 
whether city planning can hopefully act 
as a birth control upon slum conditions. 


THE SELECTED AREA 


The area being studied is located in 
the central part of Queens Borough of 
Greater New York and consists of approx- 
imately forty acres bordering Queens 
Boulevard—a main Long Island highway. 
It is about five miles east from Broadway 
and one-half mile from a station on the 
main line of the Long Island Railroad 
which is also a station of a subway leading 
into the Manhattan underground transit 
system. Two miles to the west of it, 
towards Manhattan, is Long Island City 
with its array of railway yards and in- 
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dustrial establishments. Three miles to 
the east of it is Forest Hills and the zone 
of better residential development. 

At the present time, this area exhibits a 
miscellaneous collection of frame houses, 
two or three story flats and littered vacant 
lots. It contains no parks or open spaces, 
It has a traditional gridiron street net, 
little traversed by main thoroughfares, 
It contains no stores but a business and 
industrial zone adjoins it on the eastern 
boundary. 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE NEW PLAN 


The open spaces in the preliminary 
ground plan consist of a three-acre stadium 
or athletic field, a two and one-half acre 
school yard and a small public square or 
civic center (one-quarter acre), totaling 
nearly six acres, not including the ample 
courtyards in the apartments. The sta- 
dium is surrounded on three sides by a 
permanent grandstand, the middle part 
of it covered with a roof. Beneath the 
concrete tiers of seats, there will be 
rooms for the storage of apparatus and 
implements, and quarters for visiting 
teams. 

The stadium field is large enough for 
regulation baseball or football. Batteries 
of handball courts, using the concrete 
bleachers as backstops, will be provided 
along two sides of the field and these will 
be available for use when the field is not 
being occupied by match games. On 
these occasions of general recreation, it 
will also be possible to convert the field 
into several small diamonds, each suit- 
able for baseball of the playground, or 
soft ball, type. In the winter, it will be 
flooded for skating. Now and then it 
will probably become a boxing arena. But 
outdoor sports will not constitute its only 
use. Here will be held fairs and bazaars, 
mummer’s parades, festival processions, 
historical pageants, and orchestral con- 
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certs. Such affairs will not be regular 
events but it will be practical to have 
them whenever the residents want them. 
In effect, this stadium will be the com- 
munity’s outdoor recreation and amuse- 
ment center. Its uses and its policy will 
be controJled by a non-profit association 
made up of the residents. Under such 
auspices it can be handled so as to serve 
the personal enjoyment of the majority 
of the residents and can be preserved from 
the commercial exploitation which char- 
acterizes the conduct of the usual baseball 
stadium used by the professional teams. 
The income of the community athletic 
association will be derived from member- 
ship fees and paid admissions to special 
events. 

The children’s playground will be lo- 
cated adjoining the public school and 
will provide the usual equipment for the 
three classes of children—the younger 
children, boys and girls. It will be 
directed and supervised by the school 
physical training staff, aided by the parent- 
teacher association. 

The indoor facilities will consist, in 
the first place, of certain accommodations 
provided as an integral part of the apart- 
ment hotel that constitutes the central 
architectural pivot of the development. 
This structure faces upon the civic center 
and fills in the fourth side of the athletic 
field. It will be built in such a way as 
to provide the facilities required for a 
community clubhouse, such as meeting 
rooms, restaurant service, gymnasium, 
shower baths, lockers, and various rooms 
for fencing, boxing, and indoor sports. 
It may have a large outdoor pool. These 
facilities will be managed by the com- 
munity association in conjunction with 
the stadium. The rest of the building 
will be occupied as an apartment hotel. 
The school building will have the usual 
auditorium, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
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and manual training shops, and per- 
haps a room for the meetings of the 
Parent-Teachers Association. The branch 
library and church will have the usual 
accommodations. 

There will be two retail business dis- 
tricts located at the two ends of the 
development. The number and selection 
of retail shops will be adjusted to the 
size and needs of the population which 
will be in the neighborhood of 10,000 
people. Adjoining each district there 
will be ample garage buildings, of the 
vertical type, for the storage of the resi- 
dents’ automobiles. There will be a 
motion picture theatre in one of the two 
business districts. 

It is planned to have two covered ar- 
cades, running the whole length of the 
development, connecting the apartment 
houses on both sides with the business 
districts and the garages. This feature 
will greatly reduce the need for using 
cars within the development. While the 
internal street system is arranged so as 
to afford vehicular access to the apart- 
ments, it also tends to discourage pas- 
sage through the development by foreign 
trafic. Thus the composition of the 
development, in respect to auxiliary 
services and institutions and the pattern 
resulting from their deliberate arrange- 
ment to promote the comfort and con- 
venience of the residents, both tend to 
create a local community consciousness. 
This psychical state is further heightened 
by the definite physical boundaries which 
are provided by the wide highways sur- 
rounding the development. 


CONDITIONS FAVORING ASSOCIATIONAL LIFE 


These may be discussed under the 
following heads: (a) homogeneity, (b) 
face-to-face contacts, and (c) special 
interests. Of course, what is now said 
is prophecy but it is based upon observa- 
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tions made as to the workings of existing 
planned developments in and around 
New York City such as, for example, 
Sunnyside Gardens and Radburn, New 
Jersey, both developed by the City 
Housing Corporation. 

Homogeneity. The development under 
consideration will succeed best if it is 
planned, constructed, and marketed by a 
single comprehensive management. When 
such a company dangles its scheme before 
the public, its attractions will be most 
effective, of course, with those families 
who desire that type of living environ- 
ment. Inevitably those who select apart- 
ments will tend to approximate each other 
in cultural values, and in standards and 
scales of living. Those having entered 
the development and found it satisfactory 
will encourage friends to join them. 
Thus, in several ways, the exploitation 
process will be a selective one and one 
working in the interests of homogeneity. 

Face-to-face contacts. Once having re- 
ceived its population, there are several 
conditions peculiar to the development 
which will promote personal contacts 
and acquaintanceship. To make use of 
the stadium and the club facilities of the 
apartment hotel, it will be necessary to 
form an association (already mentioned 
above). The frame of this organization 
will have been formulated by the promot- 
ing company as a part of their scheme, and 
will be handed to the residents for their 
adoption. If they want to make use of 
the athletic field and the club facilities 
they will have to organize. If they wish 
to make sure these facilities will not be 
subject to commercial exploitation to the 
deprivation of the residents they will see 
to it that there is a strong and wide 
residential representation in the board of 
managers. 

In a large development of this sort 
there will necessarily be grievances to 
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redress, new facilities to be supplied and 
new behavior patterns to define if people 
are going to live happily so close to. 
gether. In the process of working out 
these problems, there will probably arise 
some sort of general civic association, 
Possibly this function will be discharged 
by the community athletic association 
but more likely it will devolve upon a 
wider and more comprehensive group. 
In connection with the public school, 
there is almost certain to arise a parent- 
teachers association. 

Incidental and informal contacts be- 
tween residents, occupying a development 
of this special sort, are bound to occur in 
the apartment courts, on the athletic 
field, in the community club, at the school 
and church. The very fact of common 
residence in their unique apartment scheme 
will be an excuse for conversation wher- 
ever residents chance to meet. 

Special interests. Given the condition 
in which persons, of similar tastes and 
standards, are brought together in fre- 
quent face-to-face contacts, individuals 
having particular interests in the arts, 
literature, or some form of sports or 
amusements are likely to meet with others 
of like interests. When such meetings 
and such acquaintanceships do happen, 
the next development, in these days, is 
the formation of a society or club to 
promote the common interest. And so, 
it is reasonable to assume that in this 
development there would progressively 
come into existence many special interest 
organizations. These would probably in- 
clude: a little theatre group, instrumental 
and vocal clubs, a woman’s club, bridge 
clubs and various other societies having 
social or cultural objectives. 

Both the civic and the special interest 
associations, as well as the big community 
assemblages in the stadium or school 
auditorium, would still further extend 
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personal acquaintance and face-to-face 
contacts. In a word, all the conditions 
seem favorable for the gradual evolution 
of a genuine neighborhood consciousness 
and community spirit—an atmosphere 
in which the primary group influence 
would work as effectively as ever in mold- 
ing the characters and nursing the apti- 
tudes of the rising generations. 

It must be admitted that the six acres 
of open space provided in this scheme are 
not adequate for the complete out-door 
life of 10,000 people. It is, however, a 
more liberal allowance than has ever 
been made possible to apartment dwellers 
in central urban areas. Under skilled 
direction even this space can be made to 
yield a considerable amount of physical 
exercise for that part of the population 
which would actually avail themselves 
of it, however abundant the opportunity 
might be. It must be borne in mind also 
that the rich community feeling here would 
favor the organization of many boy and 
girl scout troops and other clubs designed 
to carry the youth into the fields and 
forests beyond the city limits. 

From a construction and engineering 
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standpoint, it is evident that there are 
no physical obstacles to prevent the 
realization of such a development. The 
present study will be continued to discover 
if such a project could be carried through 
from an economic standpoint. Given 
the codperation of the municipality, 
could current costs be paid for the land, 
the demolition of the present structures, 
and the building of new apartments, and 
the whole development marketed at 
prices which would bring a modest com- 
mercial profit? That is the question to 
which we hope to find an affirmative 
answer. Preliminary soundings encour- 
age our hopes. 

If our study does demonstrate that in a 
development of this magnitude, it is 
practicable to devote some 15 per cent of 
the land to common open spaces, and to 
cover not more than 42 per cent of build- 
ing sites with structures, and still make a 
reasonable profit, then it should be of 
assistance in focussing public attention 
on the changes in legislation and city 
planning administration which would 
make such developments a matter of cur- 
rent real estate practice. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Announcement of its a 
World Federation of 


oaching Regional Conference is made by the 
ucation Associations: 


July 25-30, 1932, at Honolulu, Hawaii, will occur the Regional 


Conference of the World Federation of Education Associations. 


The 


Conference will relate to all countries in the Pacific and will deal with 
such subjects as the Dual Language Problem, Modern Educational 
Problems in the Oriental Setting, Vocational Education, Health 


Education, and Adult Education. 


For information concerning the program, write to the President, 
Dr. Paul Monroe, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. For matters 
pertaining to travel, accommodations, and general arrangements 
write to the Secretary-General, 1901 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 


D. C. 
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PERSONALITY DISORGANIZATION AND DOMESTIC DISCORD: 


HARRIET R. MOWRER 


Northwestern University 


mestic discord frequently leads to the 

disorganization of personality. Com- 
mon observation confirms, for example, 
that divorce not infrequently results in 
the breakdown of many adjustment pat- 
terns. Furthermore, the concurrence of 
domestic discord and personality disor- 
ganization has been commonly recognized. 
The interpretation, however, has neg- 
lected to take into account the possibility 
that personality disorganization may be 
a part of the causal complex rather than 
the result of the domestic discord. 

There are, of course, cases in which 
personality disorganization has developed 
exclusively out of the marriage situation. 
Here the individual has been able to cope 
with his problems in the past but finds 
himself unable to adjust to his marriage 
partner. In other cases, however, mar- 
riage relations constitute simply another 
’ conflict situation in the life of the individ- 
ual with which he is unable to cope. 
It is this latter group with which this 
paper is concerned. 

The recognition of domestic discord 
as growing out of the disorganization of 
the personality leads to greater emphasis 


|: HAS long been thought that do- 


1 This article is based upon the writer's experience 
as Domestic Discord Consultant at the Jewish Social 
Service Bureau of Chicago. 
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upon the backgrounds of the individuals 
concerned. With the realization of the 
continuity between the early life of the 
individual and marriage relations, greater 


attention is required in understanding | 


the development of personality. This 
information is important not only be- 
cause it throws light upon the origin of 
domestic discord, but because it reveals 
the basic mechanisms in the personality 
pattern of the individual, which is essen- 
tial to successful treatment of the situation. 

Various attempts have been made to 
classify forms of personality disorganiza- 
tion. For present purposes, however, the 
following three-fold classification seems a 
natural outgrowth of the writer's ex- 
perience as a Domestic Discord Consult- 
ant: (1) personal conflict, (2) dual rdle, 
(3) escape response pattern. This classi- 
fication has the virtue of being compar- 
atively simple and yet differentiating 
types of disorganized personalities which 
find their counterparts in types of do- 
mestic discord. 


THE PERSONAL CONFLICT PATTERN 


Of the three types of disorganized 
personalities that of personal conflict 
may be considered basic to the others. 
This is due to the fact that, theoretically 
at least, the other forms of conflict all 
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grow out of the personal conflict pattern 
and represent attempts at adjustment. 

There tends to be in every individual 
at least two sets of opposing forces. 
There is first, that of his early milieu— 


‘those definitions given the child in the 


family group. An emotional setting is 
given these definitions by the family. 
These, therefore, tend to be less rational 
in outlook. Then there are those defini- 
tions given the individual later through 
nis non-family contacts. These tend to 
be much more rational. Conflict, there- 
fore, may be thought of as quite normal, 
and arising out of the contradictory defi- 
nitions of the family group as over against 
the non-family group. 

The normal thing then is to work out 
some sort of a solution between these sets 
of opposing forces. Solutions are always 
in terms of concrete situations. Some 
people, however, get into the position of 
never atriving at any solution, either 
rational or non-rational. Conflict con- 
tinues day after day. Solutions are suffi- 
ciently delayed so that other problems 
arise before older ones are solved, and so 
the individual may seem to be under a 
perpetual emotional strain. This indi- 
vidual’s personality is unintegrated, am- 
biguous, and undefined. One hears him 
spoken of impatiently as a person ‘who 
doesn’t know himself what he wants.’ 

Marriage is an additional series of 
situations in the individual's life calling 
for adjustment. Many individuals are 
better able to make this adjustment be- 
cause they have already developed the 
habit of solving problems. In short, by 
the time they reach marriage, they have 
developed a personality pattern which 
provides them with a workable technique 
of adjustment. But the individual whose 
pattern has been that of conflict is not 
accustomed to working out rational 
solutions to conflict situations. Prob- 
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lems arise in his work world and in his 
social world for which he can find no 
solution. Marriage relations also present 
an equally perplexing series of problems 
with which the individual is unable to 
cope. This inability in marriage rela- 
tions to make an adjustment gives rise 
to indecision and contradictory courses of 
behavior. 

The typical case is characterized by the 
following features: The husband, who 
until the time of his marriage has played 
two rdles—the unconventional as over 
against the non-conventional. Close as- 
sociation with members of his family 
found him a conventional person uphold- 
ing orthodoxy both in religion and mar- 
riage. In contact with his non-family 
group he was the non-conformist, deny- 
ing the existence of religion and the effi- 
cacy of conventional marriage practices. 
However, he did enter into a conventional 
marriage out of which he got considerable 
satisfaction due to his emotional depend- 
ence upon his wife. On occasions he 
supported her and seemed quite fond of 
her. At other times, however, he was 
rebellious toward his marriage with its 
obligations. He formed an alliance, 
therefore, with another woman who was 
in every respect almost the antithesis of 
his wife. In his attitudes toward the 
“‘other woman,’’ however, he was as 
vacillating as in those toward his wife. 
Just as he was never able to accept and 
follow one clear-cut line of conduct as 
over against another, one finds him in 
marriage dependent upon two women, 
unable to give up either. 


DUAL ROLES AND DOMESTIC DISCORD 


While many individuals have person- 
ality patterns which hinder their adjust- 
ment, not all individuals are under an 
emotional tension due to perpetual mental 
conflict. Such a situation is avoided by 
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never allowing the conflicting elements 
or the two antagoniststo meet. Through 
this mechanism the scientist who is quite 
agnostic in the field of science can be 
orthodox in the field of religion. The 
business man who practices the utmost 
scrupulousness in his family life, is able 
to follow a more flexible ethical code so 
far as his business transactions are con- 
cerned because the two spheres of action 
are kept rigidly apart in his own mind. 

While this process of dissociation may 
in some instances become complete, it is, 
for the most part, a relative matter. 
More often opposing systems come into 
conflict at some points. This conflict, 
however, is not allowed to continue. 
Whatever tendency there is for conflicting 
elements to clash, is taken care of through 
rationalizing. Rationalization may be 
thought of, therefore, as the mechanism 
through which the real significance of the 
incompatible forces is concealed. In other 
words, it brings consistency into the con- 
flict situation by concealing the discord- 
ant elements from view. Thus the man 
who embezzles funds or who resorts to 
unethical business practices may rational- 
ize, and in so doing justify his behavior, 
by saying that his children needed bread. 

The individual who experiences little 
conflict, therefore, through keeping the 
elements dissociated, is more two individ- 
uals than one. That is, his personality 
is made up of dual réles. He is in other 
words two persons, each adjusting to a 
different set of social conditions but with 
one tending in no way to interfere with 
_ the other. Accordingly, mental tension, 
which characterized the personal con- 
flict pattern, tends to disappear in the 
attitudes of the individual although dual- 
ity of behavior remains. 

This dual rdle, of course, tends to com- 
plicate marriage relations, since the pos- 
sibilities of restricting family contacts to 
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one phase of the personality are limited, 
In so far as the wife becomes cognizant 
of the two personalities of her husband 
she is not as likely to find herself as well 
adjusted to the one as to the other. The 
,domestic discord, therefore, tends to take 
\the form of identifying any dissatisfaction 
which the wife has in marriage relations 
with that personality of her husband 
which she finds less harmonious with her 
own. 

This type of domestic discord, while 
it has many elements of disorganization, 
may have many accord factors as well. 
In such instances one part of the person- 
ality is as stable as another. As one wife 
put it in referring to her husband, ‘He 
is such a good husband when he is a good 
husband and such a father to his children.” 
His being a good husband is constantly 
recurrent and, therefore, makes for a 
considerable amount of permanence in 
the marriage relationship. While the 
wife may, when in a state of emotional 
stress, criticize her husband and think of 
him only in terms of what seems to her 
to be his undesirable personality, this 
conflict becomes minimized in the pres- 
ence of the ever recurrent desirable person- 
ality. This pattern differs from that in 
which there is personal conflict in that 
it lacks the constant irritation growing 
out of the reflected mental conflict of 
the husband. 


THE ESCAPE RESPONSE PATTERN 


Some individuals, while their person- 
alities may be said to be made up of dual 
roles, are unable to play both of these 
rdles without interference of each with the 
other. One way of avoiding this con- 
flict is by abandoning one rdle, and leaving 
the other in possession of the field. In 
other words, the personality which the 
individual would like to have in the fore- 
ground, is repressed. Once repressed, 











however, it may gain expression indi- 
rectly and thus be brought into harmony 
with the individual's role as defined by 
society. Thus a man who is sexually 
unable to satisfy his wife, endeavors un- 
consciously to rid himself of his feeling 
of inferiority by banishing the thought 
from his mind. He develops a ‘‘sick- 
ness’’ which society defines as a sufficient 
cause for his ceasing to have sex relations 
with his wife, since the close contacts 
might expose her to his “‘disease.’’ In 
reality, of course, the sickness is highly 
exaggerated and takes the form of com- 
plaints of pains, general weakness, dizzi- 
ness, etc. 

The development of escape mechanisms 
grows out of the fact that the individual 
is often unable to carry over his superior 
réle in the family to non-family groups. 
If the individual were allowed to con- 
tinue his earlier réle he would have 
higher social status than society now 
grants him. He, therefore, goes about 
to find a way of re-instating this earlier 
family rdle. That is to say, he tries to 
escape from the position defined for him 
by society and retain his earlier réle as 
defined by his family group. One situa- 
tion after another, accordingly, is met 
with an escape response, until he becomes 
habituated to this type of reaction and 
seeks in every conflict situation an escape 
from the elements which are most repug- 
nant to him. He is able to do this by 
adopting certain escape mechanisms, the 
most common of which are attempts at 
suicide, sickness, ‘‘spells,’’ phantasy, 
drink, and delinquency. 

The selection of the particular escape 
mechanism is, of course, accidental but 
is usually condoned by the culture of the 
group. Probably one of the most com- 
mon mechanisms used is that of illness. 
Illness meets with social approval. In 
our society, it calls for sympathy and 
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understanding. An individual who is 
ill is excused from responsibility and he 
deserves special consideration. 

The origin of illness as an escape mech- 
anism seems to grow out of a rather limited 
set of circumstances—frailty, family rank; 
and order of birth. The child, very early 
may because of a frail appearance secure 
special consideration and be excused from 
small unpleasant tasks in which other 
members of the family engage. In the 
cases with which the writer has had 
contact the escape response pattern oc- 
curred more frequently where the in- 
dividual was the youngest of the family 
or where he had the réle of the youngest. 
Unable to carry over this réle in situations 
outside the family, he works out a tech- 
nique for retaining this earlier rdle in other 
groups. -The infantile rdle is repressed 
because society demands that the individ- 
ual grow up and assume adult responsi- 
bilities. This infantile rdle, forbidden 
to take expression, is allowed to continue, 
however, through the escape mechanism 
of illness. 

Marriage, for the individual who has 


met every difficult problem with some | 
form of escape mechanism, is the most | 


difficult of situations with which he has 
yet had to deal. From the standpoint 
of the woman this is aggravated in many 
cases by the fact that the marriage itself 
has been used as a device for escape from 
an experience which at the time seemed 
unbearable, such as an unsuccessful love 
affair or a tiresome job. Marriage thus 
becomes a crisis situation for which the 
individual has no form of adjustment 
other than that of the escape response. 

The phase of relations in which conflict 
first orginates is that of sex. This is 
probably true because it is the earliest 
relationship demanding an adjustment. 
It is quite uncommon to find a woman 
in the group studied with any specific 
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knowledge of sex relations prior to mar- 
riage. If this phase of marriage had been 
discussed it was only done the day before 
the wedding. The writer has been told 
over and over again, ‘‘I knew nothing 
about sex. Why, I didn’t even know how 
babies came.’’ The first sex experience, 
therefore, is a shock for the girl who has 
thus been sheltered until the time of her 
marriage. The experience is distasteful 
to her. There is a natural rebellion 
against the pain and repugnance toward 
the experience which to her seems unre- 
fined and coarse. 

_ Sex relations also soon become asso- 
(ciated with children. Childbirth is 
looked upon as a painful experience and 
the care of the child afterwards as un- 
romantic and unpleasant. There is a 
rebellion against the new rdle. Not 
infrequently the wife even feels jealous 
of her baby because of the attention it 
receives, which she herself craves. 

The woman who finds no opportunity 
to carry over her earlier réle because it is 
in contradiction with the new position 
given her in marriage, looks about for 
some escape from the situation which is 
so unpleasant to her. Sickness furnishes 
* that escape, and enables her to reinstate 
her earlier réle in a socially approved 
way. She can maintain the position of 
wife and mother, and yet be excused from 
unpleasant responsibilities, by playing 
the rdle of an invalid. 

If this situation could continue indefi- 
nitely, one might conclude that the in- 
dividual is enabled through the escape 
response pattern, to work out a satis- 
factory adjustment. Such, however, is 
not the case. Pronounced sex conflict 
continues. In some instances, while lack 
of sex satisfaction on the part of the wife 
causes her to become more inhibited 
sexually, her natural sex impulses are 

stronger than at the time of marriage. 
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Her resentment then, because of her dis- 
satisfaction becomes even greater. In 
other instances, the natural sex impulse - 
has increased by removal of inhibitions~ 
but conflict remains because of fear of 
childbirth. The husband in some situa- 
tions, because of the infrequency of sexual 
contact, finds it impossible to satisfy his 
wife. This only increases her resentment. 
In other situations, the husband, be- 
lieving that his wife is in reality too ill 
to have intercourse engages in extra- 
marital relations. 

Sex conflict usually passes over into a 
conflict in response relations. Differences 
in the nature of response demands soon 
become more clearly defined. The hus- 
band is spoken of as unromantic in all his 
attitudes. The wife becomes jealous of 
his attentions to the children and to any 
other member of his family. As a result 
she becomes more unreasonable in her 
demands for attention. In some instances, 


she may even resort to attempts at suicide. 


This type of domestic discord, while 
it May present pronounced conflict ele- . 
ments, rarely leads to complete disor- 
ganization of the family. That is to 
say, the husband usually assumes the at- 
titude of a martyr remaining ‘‘faithful”’ 
to his semi-invalid wife. Nevertheless 
he finds himself confused in his attitude 
toward her. While at times he believes 
her complaints to be too numerous to 
have any organic basis, there still lurks a 
doubt that he may be misjudging her. 
As one man put it in referring to the con- 
tinuous complaints of his wife who had 
been in the hospital on fourteen occa- 
sions, each time for a different ailment, 
‘I don’t see how one person can have so 
many things wrong with them and still 
keep living. I think she would either 
die or get well.” 

While women often endeavor to rein- 
state their earlier rdles through illness, 
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men also make the same attempt, but 
they are more likely to turn to escapes 
which are traditionally masculine, such 
as drink, narcotics, and forms of anti- 
social behavior. 

Through drink the individual is enabled 
to reinstate an earlier rdle. If be has 
suffered a loss of status due to his inability 
to carry over a superior rdéle from the 
family group, he is able to reinstate this 
more important réle when under the 
influence of liquor. At such times he 
becomes argumentative, challenging the 
views of his intellectual superiors and 
boastful of his accomplishments. 

The man who uses drink as an escape 
mechanism, in many instances, has earlier 
used other means of escape. It is not 
uncommon, of course, to find the use of 
other means of escape along with drink. 
Thus a man said to be cured of drinking 
was soon attempting suicide. 

Domestic discord, where there is ex- 
cessive drinking, is characterized by 
economic conflict growing out of frequent 
unemployment, loss of respect, sex con- 
flict developing out of the wife's feeling 
of disgust, and frequent breakdowns in 
family unity in the form of separations 
and desertions. In this type of domestic 
discord the wife's attitude is usually vac- 
illating. She remains cognizant of the 
husband’s pleasant personality while he 
is sober. She, like her husband, is in a 
paradoxical situation. She is ever ready 
to fasten hope upon her husband's de- 
termination and pledge to ‘‘throw away 
the bottle.’’ She is inclined to criticise 
him yet he arouses her sympathy and a 
maternal feeling for him. 

While illness and drink seem to be de- 
vices used by the individual who has 
played an envious or superior réle in the 
family group, but who has not been able, 
at least satisfactorily, to carry over this 
role into the community; the use of phan- 
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out of dissatisfaction with the early 
family réle which nas not been materially 
changed in adult life. That is to say, 
the individual attempts to realize a more 
desirable rdle by constructing in his 
imagination a world in which the desired 
rdéle may be attained. 

In marriage relations this drive toward 
realizing a superior rédle through the as- 
sistance of phantasy in reconstructing the 
social environment, tends to lead to do- 
mestic discord. This is due to the fact 
that it either leaves out of account the 
marriage partner or else he becomes 
identified with the inferior rdle into which 
circumstances from time to time force the 
individual. 

Marriage relations are further com- 
plicated by the fact that these are often 
entered into in terms of the rdle from 
which the individual wishes to escape. 
In this attempt to escape, conduct in- 
evitably follows which is contrary to the 
moral .ode of the marriage partner. In 
much the same way, sex conflict inevitably 
develops since the reconstructed rdle 
brings with it contacts with members of 
the other sex and leads either to actual 
infidelity or to the suspicion of such, on 
the part of the other person. 


DOMESTIC DISCORD AS A PROBLEM IN 
PERSONALITY 


Thus the essential elements in the in- 
dividual’s response to the problems of 
married life are the direct counterparts of 
his attempts to adjust himself outside 
marriage. Domestic discord, accordingly, 
is but a part of the larger conflict pattern, 
the understanding of which requires the 
discovery of these common mechanisms. 

Since where there is disorganization of 
personality, the same mechanisms function 
in domestic discord, it is necessary that 
the early life of the individual be thor- 
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oughly understood before there is any 
attempt at treatment. This is equivalent 
to saying that domestic discord cannot 
be treated satisfactorily in abstraction 
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from the rest of the disorganized personal- 
ity. It is in this sense, therefore, that 
domestic discord may be said to constitute 
a problem in personality. 


A STUDY OF THE UNMARRIED 


HERMAN HAUSHEER ann JESSIE O. MOSELEY 


College of Puget Sound 


HE scarcity of material dealing with 
the single person is obvious. While 
social science has given excessive 
attention to matrimony and volumes have 
been written on the probems of the mar- 
ried, it seems to be generally conceded 
that the unmarried are happy, with no 
problems of adjustment, or having no 
factors in their surroundings to warrant a 
sociological study. This is fallacious. 
Many discordant notes making for re- 
search and social science investigation 
may be found in the lives of the single. 
When one sees the large number of 
college women who would make capable, 
efficient home-makers, and also help to 
keep alive the educated cultural class, 
taking up professions rather than marry- 
ing, it seems a problem has developed 
for the eugenicists. In fact, work has 
been done along this line by eugenicists, 
who maintain that the low percentage of 
matriages among college women is a 
severe social disadvantage, which, if 
allowed to continue will result in a pro- 
gressive lowering of the quality of hu- 
manity, since a good biological inheritance 
is of the utmost importance to every 
human being; that intellectual and artis- 
tic ability are due chiefly to heredity and 
more prevalent among cultural classes. 
Karl Pearson voices the sentiment of 
many when he states that exceptional 
parents produce exceptional children at 
the rate of more than ten times as great 


as the non-exceptional. He also states 
that the environment is beneficial and 
opportunity are much greater in a cultural 
home where well-trained, educated par- 
ents are found. 

In consideration of our future genera- 
tion, is this not a serious problem to 
consider? One individual out of every 
six over fifteen years of age in the United 
States has never married; one out of every 
ten over forty-five has never married. 
The larger percentage of unmarried live 
in the cities and are of the educated group. 
Are there any remedies for existing con- 
ditions? In a recent study made of 120 
unmarried, some very revealing facts were 
disclosed. The facts which follow indi- 
cate that there is an inter-play of various 
factors, including nationality, home con- 
ditions, personal ambitions, economic 
conditions, health and modern social 
conditions which account for the large 
number of unmarried. 

In making this study, one finds some 
who are reticent about giving any infor- 
mation of this nature, while others object 
to the questionnaire method. In spite 
of the deficiencies of a questionnaire, if 
the questions are clear, definite, and cor- 
related with subject matter, and one is 
cautious in presenting them, it seems to 
be practically the only available means of 
securing desirable data. 

The study of 65 females and 55 males 
between the ages of twenty-four and 
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forty, recently made in a college town of 
about 110,000 inhabiteznts, shows a cor- 
relation of education, age, and occupation 
of both men and women. 

Table I indicates that many women who 
have an elementary or high school educa- 
tion are employed as office workers or 
clerks between the ages of twenty-four 
and thirty-one; comparatively few un- 
married women are found in these two 
occupations after thirty-one and none 
in the study made after thirty-six. Al- 
though many women may be found in 
office or store work at this age, more 
marry after thirty, if not engaged in 
professional work or running an inde- 












TABLE I 
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amount of money to start a successful 
business. 

Many women remain at home until 
their parents’ death or for some other 
reason they are forced to go to work, when 
past thirty. If they have college educa- 
tion, as our study indicates, and have had 
no experience in the business world, they 
find domestic work the easiest to obtain. 
In our modern industrial system, it is 
also true that many experienced public 
workers, are forced to give up their posi- 
tions, especially in the office, to younger 
girls. They then turn to domestic work. 

Beulah Amidon tells of an experience 
in which she placed an advertisement in 
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pendent business, so are not included in 
our study. 

Comparatively few teachers are found 
in the twenty-four to twenty-five group. 
This is probably due to the fact that this 
study was made among college and high 
school teachers, who had spent from 
four to six years in preparatory training, 
supplemented by periods of working 
to obtain sufficient funds to continue their 
education; hence were unable to begin 
teaching until past twenty-five. 

More women are found to be engaged 
in business after thirty-five. This is prob- 
ably due to experience, a greater sense 
of responsibility than the younger woman 
feels, and an accumulation of a sufficient 











the daily Times, stating ‘‘Wanted, a 
housekeeper of forty or over.’’ She re- 
ceived 86 replies, largely from women who 
had previously had comfortable homes 
and good positions and had been forced 
from their positions by our present indus- 
trial system. Housekeeping was a last 
resort for these middle-aged homeless 
women. Mrs. Amidon states, ‘I got a 
sharp picture of the middle-aged woman, 
who, after years of security and content 
finds herself among the desperate that 
clog labor markets.’"! 

The figures in Table II show that the 
teaching profession and also the business 


1 New Republic, 59: 121-2, June 19, 1929 
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world is entered largely by woman be- 
cause of a desire for a career. Those giv- 
ing a career as the major factor for being 
unmarried made such statements as: ‘‘de- 


sire for freedom and independence,"’ ‘‘in- 


TABLE II 


Facrors INTERFERING wiTH MarriaGe ACCORDING TO 
Ace Groups anp OccupaTIONs oF FeMALEs 
Sruprep 
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terest in work,’’ ‘‘desire to be of service’’ 
or “‘to be able to compete with men.”’ 
After launching upon a career it appears 
difficult to turn one’s thoughts to a home 
life. 

Owing to our present laws in some states 
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prohibiting married women from engaging 
in Certain positions many women give up 
marriage rather than give up their career, 
In the Journal of Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae’ appears an article by a college 
professor's wife, in which she states, 


After an expenditure of thousands of dollars and the 
deprivation of some of the best years of my life, I was 
cut off from an opportunity to utilize my training. 
For six years I have been doing housework which 
any untrained woman could do. Is there any reason 
why one Ph.D. should wash dishes for another Ph.D., 
for a life time, because one happens to be a woman? 


This is an age when housework has 
shrunk in importance. Professional 
schools are sending out each year thou- 
sands of eager, alert, highly trained 
young women who are anxious to make 
use of their training, and take their place 
with men. Willystine Goodsell states: 


As long as society hinders rather than helps the edu- 
cated young woman in her attempt to reconcile pro- 
fessional interests with marriage and motherhood, a 
proportion of college women will not marry.* 





Lorine Pruette submitted a question- 
naire to 347 women in regard to the im- 
portance of careers versus marriage. Two 
hundred thirty-eight of this group gave 
careers rather than marriage. Willystine 
Goodsell believes that the rates for mar- 
riage in preference to a career would have 
beeh much higher a generation ago. 

That social conditions have a two-fold 
relation to the unmarried is shown by the 
fact that 11 women gave as major factors: 
‘‘Having too good a time;’’, ‘‘No desire 
to settle down to routine,’’ and a belief 
in common law marriages, or love-mating, 
rather than by legal marriages; while 14 
gave: ‘‘No opportunity of meeting men,” 
“inability to find right class,’’ or, ‘‘in- 
ability to become a part of a social group.”’ 


2 January, 1921; from Problems of The Family, pp. 
281-82, by Willystine Goodsell. 
5 Problems of the Family, p. 317. 
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One office girl of twenty-seven stated 
that the only social affairs that she at- 
tended were Sunday School parties, and 
there were no marriageable men there. 
Five stated that they were not modern 
enough and were ‘‘joy-killers’’ or ‘‘flat- 
tires," at every social event they at- 
tempted to participate in. Consequently, 
they remained at home. 

There seems to be a correlation between 
education, home training, and social in- 
terference as eight who gave no social 
contact, or inability to meet men as 
leading factors, were clerks and domestics 
who had not completed high school. 
Three of these were of foreign parentage 









TABLE III 
Comparison or AGg AND Occupation To EpucaTion or Mzn 
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lar statements; while two domestics of 
the thirty-one to thirty-five group gave 
“can’t attract men.’’ ‘‘Haven’t found 
anyone who cares for me enough to want 
to marry me.”’ 

Another interesting fact shown here is 
that four clerks in the twenty-four to 
twenty-five group, four office workers in 
the twenty-four to twenty-five group and 
three office workers in the twenty-six 
to thirty group gave ‘‘desire for a good 
time and belief in Common Law Mar- 
riage, or love mating,’’ as leading factors. 
This seems to indicate that the younger 
woman is less anxious for marriage ties, 
as these reasons were given by none over 
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and five gave home training as one factor 
in their inability to become a part of a 
social group. 

Of those classified under emotional, one 
stenographer of twenty four gave, ‘‘wait- 
ing for my ideal—some one whom I can 
love.’ One teacher thirty-two and one 
thirty-eight gave, ‘‘loss of faith in men,— 
disillusionment caused by previous love 
affairs.’ One stenographer of twenty- 
seven gave ‘“‘previous love affair de- 
stroyed interest in men. There is only 
one true love. That is over with me.”’ 
“Marriage without real love is a hopeless 
failure.’’ Two business women in the 
thirty-six to forty group and one in the 
thirty-one to thirty-five group made simi- 


thirty-one years of age; also that these 
practices are more common to office em- 
ployees and clerks than teachers or busi- 
ness women. 

Health or religion did not appear to 
play any part in the lives of the unmar- 
ried women in this study, as neither of 
these factors were mentioned by any of 
the women. 

We find a correlation between age, 
occupation, and the education of men, as 
with women. 

Table III seems to indicate that more 
young men are found employed as clerks 
or mechanics, while comparatively few 
are found in professional work or operating 
a business before thirty. As is shown 
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above, all professional men included in 
the study had had college training; the 
clerks and salesman’s education is quite 
equally divided between a high school and 


TABLE IV 
Factors INTERFERING wita Marriate ACCORDING TO 
Ace Groups anp Occupations or Mates 
Strupp 
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elementary education, while the greater 
number of mechanics have received high 
school training. 

Under the heading professional are 
included twe oculists, three dentists, 
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three teachers, one music instructor, and 
two lawyers. 

That economic and social conditions 
play a large part in the life of the unmar- 
ried man of the middle class is shown ia 
Table IV. 

The major reasons for being unmarried 
given by the men differ from the unmar- 
ried women. Naturally, the desire for 
freedom and a career which is so promi- 
nent a factor with the woman does not 
affect the man. The woman appears to 
be more willing to admit the emotional 
factor as a factor. Home conditions are 
also a leading factor in the woman's life, 
while only two men find any correlation 
between their home life and their marital 
state. Economic factors are not men- 


tioned by the women, except as a desire 
for a career, while 413 per cent of the men 
gave economic conditions as a leading 
factor. 

Social factors also play an important 
part in the man’s life, as 40 per cent of 


all classes gave social conditions as 
important reasons for being unmarried. 
Three clerks and two mechanics gave 
“inability to meet the right kind of 
girls—girls they would want to marry,” 
‘shyness’ or “‘lack of time to attend social 
functions.’ Three of this group gave 
early home training and foreign parent- 
age as minor factors. Two professional 
men in the thirty-six to forty group and 
one business man in the thirty-six to forty 
group gave social disapproval—disgust 
with the modern conditions and women 
of their acquaintance. Four salesmen, 
three business men, two mechanics, and 
one clerk gave a belief in love mating 
rather than legal marriage, stating that 
they were having too good a time and 
didn’t care for marriage ties,—partially 
due to conditions of married life of to-day. 
There seems to be a correlation between 
social practices and health, as the four, 














who gave health as a factor had healthy 
parents, and good home training, but 
gave as one factor for being unmarried 
‘a desire to have a good time’’ and a 
belief in love mating. 

That economics and also choice of occu- 
pations have always affected the marital 
state of the man is shown in a study made 
by Pitirim Sorokin,‘ in which he states 
that if marriage is socially desirable, 
then the wealthiest class of the United 
States satisfies this demand. His studies 
show the average male millionaire de- 
ceased married first at 26.9; living million- 
aire at 29.1; professional classes at 30-32; 
commercial and industrial classes at 28. 
However, his studies were made only to 
1920. There has been quite a social 
revolution within the past decade, and 
the two periods of industrial depression 
which have come upon us have affected 
the marital conditions. 

In reply to the question, ‘‘Do you find 
it hard to meet young people of your own 
age in your home town?’ about 70 per 
cent answered, ‘‘Yes, of the opposite sex.”’ 
In other studies made, it has been found 
that many young people live in isolation 
and have few opportunities of meeting 
the opposite sex. Popenoe and Johnson 
say: ‘“The city should make arrangements 
to chaperone the meetings of young citi- 
zens. There ought to be municipal gath- 
ering places where girls and men might 
get introduced to each other and get ac- 
quainted under the supervision of tactful, 
werm-hearted women themselves success- 
fully married.’’> Undoubtedly a move 
of this kind would have some very bene- 
ficial effects, especially upon the young 
person, who is rather shy or who disap- 
proves of the public dance hall and other 
places frequented by the young people of 


‘ Journal of Social Forces, May, 1925, III, 627. 
5 Applied Eugenics, p. 235. 
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to-day. Inarecent estimate in New York 
City there were found to be 300,000 un- 
married men and 450,000 unmarried wo- 
men, a large proportion of whom had a 
restricted range of selection for a mate. 
“It would seem wise for the critics to 
undertake surveys of the conditions in 
our large cities with respect to opportu- 
nities they offer educated men and women 
to meet and know each other.’’® 

Under social heading also comes the 
youth, who prefers the freedom and good 
times attendant with free love, trial or 
Common Law Marriages. One reason 
for this attitude by the young is the arti- 
cles and speeches of approval by some of 
the leading men and women of our nation. 
This sexual relationship, which is increas- 
ing in popularity has a tendency to de- 
stroy the old type of marriage. Mrs. Par- 
son states, ‘Since marriage union seems 
to promote health, intellectual and emo- 
tional development, and because mar- 
riage must often be delayed for economic 
circumstances, it might be well, in order 
to avoid prostitution, to encourage trial 
marriages.’’” Judge Lindsey of Denver 
states: ‘By permitting the youth a free, 
normal, and decent exercise of their sexual 
cravings, much secret and unlovely inter- 
course would be done away with.”’ 
Quoting from H. G. Wells: ‘Socialism 
proposes to abolish altogether the patriar- 
chal family, amidst whose disintegrating 
ruins we live.’’® 

Another consequence of our modern 
ideals and advanced living is sophistica- 
tion. Sophistication of the youth antag- 
onizes romance, and undermines its 
strength. Sophistication means not a 
deepening of idealism, but a skepticism 


* Willystine, Goodsell, Problems of the Family, 
p. 318. 

7 Elsie Clews Parson, The Family, pp. 348-49. 

8H. G. Wells, Socialism and Family, pp. 29-30. 
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of marriage vows, which prevents many 
from taking the sacred vows. 

Tables V and VI show the attitudes of 
men and women of each age group and 
occupation in regard to children. 


the majority of men in every line of work 
and in every age group think that a home 
is incomplete without children. As is 
shown in the table above, the percentage 
of men wanting children in their homes 


























TABLE V 
Arritupe or THE Femares or Eacn Acz Group anp Occupation 1n RecarD To CHILDREN 
FOND OF THINK 
DoNOT | sor no Nor i 
OCCUATION EMOTIONAL | HOME SOCIAL CAREER LIKE 
cations | WANT, | sssmemay 
THE HOME | THE HOME 
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24-25 I I 
26-30 2 I 3 5 I 
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31-35 2 3 I 3 
36-40 2 2 


























These figures indicate that regard for 
children may account to some extent for 
many being unmarried. The business and 
professional women resent having their 
career interfered with by children; while 


rank as follows: professional, go}{ per 
cent; business men, 714 per cent; salesmen, 
66% per cent; clerks, 75 per cent; me- 
chanics, 66% per cent. 

All of the teachers included in this 
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study indicated that they were fond of 
children, but only 27} per cent thought 
they were essential to a happy home, 80 

cent of which was in the thirty-one 
to thirty-five group. Comparatively few 
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groups, 49 per cent think children are 
essential. A much higher percentage is 
given by men, as 74;°; per cent think 
children essential, and indicated that 
they are fond of them. 























TABLE VI 
Artrrupe or THe Maxss or Eaca Acz Group anp OccupaTIon IN RaGarp TO CHILDREN 
FOND OF | THINK 
CHILDREN | CHILDREN 
am. eos DO NOT | BUT DO ARE 
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THE THE 
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business and office women want children 


‘in the home. There are 54;°; per cent 


of the clerks who think children essential, 
and 36,8; per cent of the remaining are fond 
of them; while 88§ per cent of the domes- 
tics think children essential. For all 
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Some rather surprising facts were re- 
vealed in the ideal of amate. The women 
appear much more fastidious than the men 
in regard to appearance and specific quali- 
fications. The uneducated girl also ap- 
pears to be more fastidious and have 
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higher ideals than the professional wo- 
man. The younger age group is more 
exacting than the older. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the office girls 
and clerks in the twenty-four to twenty- 
five and twenty-six to thirty group, al- 
though six clerks and one office worker 
had only an elementary education, 18 had 
attended high school, and only 12 had 
graduated from high school, gave as a 
requirement for an ideal such answers as: 
“A college graduate with a good pro- 
fession and lots of money;’’ “‘A bank 
president, or big financier,’ “‘A college 
professor,’’ “‘some one with a college 
degree and lots of money.'’ Ninety-seven 
per cent of the group just mentioned gave 
a detailed description in regard to personal 
appearance, talents, and interests. The 
most common requirements appear to be 
“tall, dark, handsome, polished, musical- 
entertaining, athletic, a good conversa, 
tionalist, with literary abilities.’’ This 
class, especially the younger, seem very 
inconsistent and idealistic, since one would 
hardly expect a college professor with 
lots of money to be attracted by a clerk 
with an elementary education, especially 
since assortive mating is being so generally 
discussed in educational circles. Harold 
Ellis Jones, in speaking of the importance 
of homogamy, states: 


Assortive mating has been the subject of numerous 
studies, but until recently no quantative data has 
been available concerning intellectual resemblances. 
. . . The equality of intellect of parents may be of 
profound importance for the social relationship in 
the homes... . The emotion! adjustment is 
effected by the intellectual status. ® 


Homogamy as a eugenic factor has been 
stressed by eugenicists. Marriage selec- 
tion is shown as the basis of common 
interests and a common cultural back- 
ground. 


® American Journal of Sociology, 35, pp. 369-82. 
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The professional and business women 
appear to realize the importance of g 
similarity in education, occupation, and 
general intelligence between a husband 
and wife, as 90 per cent of the female 
teachers gave as requirements in educa. 
tion, interests, and talents, ‘‘similar to 
my own.’’ Some other answers given 
by the professional group under educa 
tional requirements, were: ‘‘a scientific 
mind,” ‘‘native ability,’’ ‘‘enough intel- 
ligence and education to know how to 
live and enjoy life.’ None mentioned 
any specific educational requirement, as 
did a percentage of all other occupational 
groups. Six gave under appearance, 
“*Looks don’t make any particular differ- 
ence.”’ 

Eighty-five per cent of the business 
women gave “‘practical ability,’’ ‘‘com- 
mon sense,’’ and ‘‘native intelligence.” 
Five gave an interest in and success in 
the work he has chosen—whatever it 
may be. This shows the business wo- 
man’s belief in homogamy is in regard 
to ideals and interests, since business 
women usually possess the traits, which 
they desire in their mate, viz., common 
sense, practical ability and a desire for 
success in their chosen work. 

The domestic woman appears to have 
no particular ideal except some ont 
‘kind,’ ‘‘gentle,’’ “‘loving,’’ ‘‘with a 
good income.’’ The desire for these 
traits was found in all of the seven domes- 
tics, who were included in our study. 
The domestic probably encounters more 
difficulty in meeting men than any other 
occupation, owing to the attitude of the 
public at large in regard to so-called 
‘‘servants.’’ They are often made to fedl 
that they are not wanted in the social 
group which they try to enter. 

Men do not care to be seen with a “‘setv- 
ant’’ who is snubbed by other girls, 
even though the girls of other occup# 
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tional groups are less refined, are receiving 
lower wages, and have a similar education. 
So many women, who can afford the as- 
sistance of a domestic over-emphasize 
their superiority to the girl. This at- 
titude of the public naturally leads the 


gitl engaged in this work to develop an 
= inferiority complex, which results in her 
duca 


shrinking from society. These existing 
conditions are deplorable for the domesticz, 
since she is many times skilled in cooking, 
and household arts, and would make a 
much better wife than some of the ‘‘doll- 
baby’’ types found in other places. 

One noticeable fact was that all women 
of all age groups and all occupations want 
some one kind and loving. In spite of 
emancipation, careers, and modern desires 
to ‘show an equality with men,’’ women 
at heart still yearn for the same affection 
that caused our grandmothers to leave all 
behind and follow their men into the 
western wilds. 

Ninety-two per cent of the men of all 
occupations enumerated the following 
traits under appearance: ‘‘neat, clean, 


hia intelligent looking, and _ interesting.’’ 
mon § Sixty per cent of the salesmen also men- 
for BE tioned a preference for some one stylish, 
well-dressed, good looking, and peppy. 
have B Three clerks and two mechanics enumera- 
bs ted particular physical characteristics of 
; various types. 
hese Eighty-six per cent who mentioned 
eo education at all stated, ‘‘similar to my 
"*Y: Bown.” No specific educational require- 
ee ments were given by the male and varying 
pe statements were made, so no definite 
led conclusion can be given. The professional 
d busin like th 
fede ness man, like the woman, stresses 
scl personality traits and native ability. 


Sixty per cent of all occupations give 
“common sense’ as an asset. One pro- 
fessional man states, ‘‘It is desirable to 
have enough education to give native 
intelligence its best opportunity." Four 
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stated ‘‘a scientific mind, as a leading 
educational factor,’’ and ‘‘a desire to 
progress.”’ 

Under occupations, all except the pro- 
fessional group gave ‘‘home maker’ 
first place. Three of the professional 
group stated, ‘‘an occupation which will 
not interfere with mine.’’ One gave 
teaching as desirable; three anything 
which they wish to do, which is of an 
intellectual nature, which is educational 
and interests them before marriage. 

Approximately go per cent of each occu- 
pation group gave sports, hiking, swim- 
ming, golfing, and camping, under hob- 
bies and interests. And approximately 
75 per cent gave under emotions, a desire 
for some one deep, loving, passionate, and 
sympathetic. 

Nationality appears to effect the marital 
condition in the United States, especially 
among the uneducated. In the study 
made, four domestics stated a preference 
for a Swiss or German, while two clerks 
gave some one of Swedish descent, and 
two ‘‘some one of German descent,’’ as 
requirements. As previously stated, three 
domestics who gave home conditions as a 
leading factor for being unmarried, and 
three men, who gave ‘“‘inability to meet 
women,’’ were of foreign parentage. 

In a study made of the unmarried in the 
United States, it was found a much higher 
percentage of unmarried are found among 
native born of foreign parentage, than of 
native whites. Of all native born of 
foreign parentage, over fifteen years old, 
only 52.4 per cent were married, while 
59-6 per cent native whites were married. 
This is probably due to the fact that many 
foreign parents demand their children’s 
wages, so the young men are kept from 
marriage because of economic reasons. 
Another reason is probably social condi- 
tions: (1) Foreign peculiarities or pov- 
erty prevent them from entering society; 
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(2) Since the young people’s wages are taking the marriage vows. In Problems 4 
demanded by parents, they are unable to the Family she states: 


dress and in other ways spend the money, 0Ew oe 

required by social groups of young people. If knowledge and practical idealism unite in facing 
: ; . squarely the many inadequacies of the present dy 

With so many varying factors, it seems had : : 

; , : ‘ family, its suppression of personal freedom, its om 

impossible PO SIe ao aey definite con-  ficts and unhappinesses, there will emerge in th 

clusion why so many fail to assume the generation to come a finer, more satisfying, and ther: 

responsibility of married life. However, fore more enduring family life than is at all geneyl 

Willystine Goodsell effectively states a ‘day."° 

remedy for the present day disrupted 

homes, which accounts for many not 10 Problems of Family Life, p. 457. 








NOTE ON SEX INCOMPATIBILITY AND MARRIAGE FAILURE 


One result of the lifting of the taboo against sex information has been a new frankness in ex- 
pressing sex incompatibility on the part of those who have found marriage a diarpoiastent. 
As a result of this the idea has become widespread that marriage failure nearly always has a 
sexual origin. This notion is both true and false. As it is commonly understood, it is at utter 
variance with the facts. It is true only as the inability to achieve emotional adjustment neces- 
sarily shows itself in sex tension through the various symptoms of marital dissatisfaction. 

The evidence that is now a’ ing > oak sex incompatibility is essentially psychical in charac- 
ter in most instances, even when the difficulty is expressed in physical form, is most convincing. 
Dickinson, Steckel, Pratt, Van de Velde, and others have Bok lee, and illustrated in detail the 


emphasis on the psychic side of sex to which attention was first drawn by Freud. The situation 
was never more clearly expressed than in this statement made by Dr. George K. Pratt at the 
eighty-fifth annual meeting of the American Psychiatric Association. 

“From a socio-psychiatric point of view the objective symptoms of many of these basic causes 


for marriage-failure take myriad disguising forms. Sex incompatibility often is given as a 
basic cause for discord, but it will be seen that sexual incompatibility seldom, if ever, is a true 
primary cause. Thus, frigidity in the wife, impotence in the husband, or a hundred and one other 
sexual maladjustments in both are usually but the external signs of an inner emotional conflict 
which must be sought as the fundamental source of the difficulty.’’ (‘Some of the Psycho- 
pathology of Marital Maladjustment,”’ American Journal of Psychiatry, IX, 866.) 

This new insight regarding sex incompatibility in marriage discloses not only the complexity 
of causation but also the difficulty encountered by anyone who eg to help those in trouble 
attain better adjustment. As Dr. White so well said, speaking for the psychiatrist at the same 
meeting, genuine assistance must lead to self help on the part of the patient. 

“I should think that in the case of any specific marriage maladjustment the business of the 
psychiatrist was quite the same as the business of the psychoanalyst; namely, to unravel the 
numerous complexities of the situation, to do it in codperation with the individuals involved, 
until those individuals see the picture with the same clarity that the psychiatrist sees it, until 
they can see all of the assets and liabilities of the situation that confronts them, and that then 
they be expected to come to the conclusion of what todo. I wonder whether we are wise enough 
to take the burden upon our shoulders and I wonder even if we were wise enough whether it is the 
best thing to do for the people who are involved, because after all, if the people who are involved 
cannot get far enough as a result of this illumination to take hold of their own problems with 
the determination to make a better solution of them in the future than they have in the past, if 
they are encouraged to look for a solution by the psychiatrist, are we not promulgating that very 
TR of emotional immaturity and dependence which may have been the cause of the whole 

ifficulty in the first place, perpetuating the very trouble which we are trying to get rid of? So 
should not our ambition rather be to get these le to act of their own initiative only under the 
new impetus that a clarifying understanding o: all, ot the difficulties in the various aspects of the 
situation so far as they can be unraveled can be brought about by the psychiatrist?’’ (lbid., 


Discussion, p. 868). 
Ernest R. Groves 
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THE NEGRO IN THE DAILY PRESS 
NOEL P. GIST 


HE exhaustive report of the Chicago 
Committee on Race Relations, pub- 
lished in 1922, did much to focus 

attention on the relations between Ne- 
groes and whites in Chicago, and to raise, 
among others, the question of the treat- 
ment of the Negro in the daily newspapers. 
An interesting and striking phase of this 
report was the condemnation of the current 
practices and policies of the Chicago 
press with respect to the printing of news 
of negro activities. Part of the blame 
for the sanguinary conflict in Chicago in 
1919 was due, said the report, to antipa- 
thetic sentiments and attitudes expressed 
by local newspapers. These and other 
allegations, although not always con- 
clusive, have served to invite an examina- 
tion of the editorial policies and practices 
in other cities and states. 

This paper deals with a quantitative 
study of Negro news as it is printed in the 
white daily press. Sixty issues of seven- 
teen newspapers were used as source 
material for the study. With two ex- 
ceptions the selections were made on the 
basis of the geographical distribution of 
the cities in which the papers were pub- 
lished. Although lack of time precluded 
the sampling of papers from every state 
in the union, the principal sectional areas 
are represented, in a few cases by more 
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than one area: the North, Middle, and 
South Atlantic states; the Great Lakes 
region; the Missouri and Ohio valleys; 
the Gulf coast; the Southwest; the Rocky 
Mountain region; and the Pacific North- 
west. The following papers were in- 
cluded in the list: New York Times, New 
York American, Atlanta Constitution, Balti- 
more Sun, Washington Evening Star, Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, Chicago Tribune, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Indianapolis News, Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post, Kansas City Star, 
Denver Post, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Oklahoma City News, San Antonio Express, 
Seattle Times, and Topeka Daily Capital. 
Most of the papers selected are in the 
metropolitan daily class, and probably 
are fairly representative of urban journal- 
ism as it is today, omitting the tabloids. 
Indeed, they run the whole gamut from 
one of the foremost examples of yellow 
journalism, the Denver Post, to the care- 
fully edited New York Times, which has 
for its motto ‘‘All the News That's Fit 
to Print.’’ In political affairs most of 
them bear the label of conservatism, two 
or three being mildly liberal. The cities 
in which the papers are published range 
in size from the three largest metropolitan 
centers to smaller towns like Topeka and 
Oklahoma City, both state capitals. 
Most of the cities have relatively large 
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Negro populations, although Seattle and 
Denver are exceptions. Two papers, the 
Oklahoma City News and the New York 
American, were chosen on the basis of 
their ownership and control. The News 
belongs to the Scripps-Howard chain of 
newspapers, the management of which has 
the reputation of maintaining a fairly 
progressive editorial policy. The American, 
a Hearst journal, is representative of a 
chain of papers which emphasizes the 
bizarre, the lurid, and the sensational. 

In the study a statistical analysis of 
Negro news is undertaken, consideration 
being given, first, to the space allotted to 
different types of news for both whites and 
Negroes, second, to the page-location of 
the news, and, third, to the relation be- 
tween the amount of news of anti-social 
activities and the actual behavior of the 
persons involved as indicated by the 
number of arrests. The term ‘‘anti-social"’ 
is applied to news articles centering around 
some form of pathological behavior. The 
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anti-social news taken from the papers 
fell under the following fourteen cate. 
gories, which suggested themselves jp 
the re-classification of the material: Per. 
sonal violence (Negro against white, 
white against Negro, and Negro against 
Negro), traffic violations, theft and rob. 
bery, fraud and embezzlement, liquor 
violations, suicide, sale or consumption 
of narcotics, instigating race conflict, 
forgery, vice and gambling, sex offenses, 
violence against property, jailbreaking, 
perjury, kidnaping, marital conflict, brib- 
ery, contempt of court, and miscella- 
neous. The ‘‘general’’ or constructive 
news centered around the following topics: 
Church, education, the theater, business 
and industry, inter-racial activities, social 
functions, deaths and funerals, recreation 
and sports, politics, art, music, labor, 
building and housing, accidents, health, 
and miscellaneous. Editorials were con- 
sidered separately. 

Table I indicates the total amount of 
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50 70 6 126 
316 398 714 
93 126 22 241 
229 210 7 446 
344 2.65 26 635 
169 475 ° 644 
235 245 8 488 
64 454 30 548 
395 217 ° 612 
71 13 ° 84 
391 269 4 664 
708 345 7 1,060 
34 93 ° 127 
150 225 ° 375 
278 398 12 688 
100 155 ro) 255 
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space given to Negro news in the seven- 
teen Newspapers over a sixty-day period. 
Of the 7,753 column-inches, or approx- 
imately 368 columns, 3,658 inches, or 
46.9 per cent of all the space, was devoted 
to anti-social activities, while 3,985 
inches, or 51.4 per cent, was given to gen- 
eral news. Interestingly enough, the 
yellow journals evinced no greater pro- 
pensity to capitalize on Negro patholog- 
ical behavior than did the conventional 
papers. The New York American and the 
Denver Post, both apostles of sensational- 
ism, actually gave more space to general 
news than to news of a pathological na- 
ture, although both papers were inclined 
to minimize all Negro news. The Wash- 
ington Star and the Baltimore Sun, sturdy 
bulwarks of all that passes as respecta- 
bility in American journalism, emphasized 
the bizarre side of Negro life. 

Sectionalism seems to have little part 
in influencing the editorial policies of 
newspapers with respect to the handling 
of Negro news. It might be expected 
that the southern papers would place 
emphasis on news of Negro activities 
because of the large colored population. 
However, only one of the southern 
journals examined, the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, gave as much as a thousand 
inches of space to news of Negroes. Two 
southern papers, the San Antonio Express 
and the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
“played up’’ pathological news, while 
the Atlanta Constitution, located in the 
midst of the ‘‘black belt,’’ placed more 
emphasis on news of a general nature. 

The Oklahoma City News, of the Scripps- 
Howard chain, did not differ materially 
from the Hearst American in its policy. 
During the sixty-day period the News 
printed 126 inches about Negroes while 
the American devoted 127 inches to Negro 
activities. Of the two papers the News 
placed the greater emphasis on patholog- 
ical behavior. 
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In the light of press reports, the most 
significant anti-social act of the Negro is 
personal violence against whites. Nearly 
one-third of all the news of anti-social 
activities of Negroes was of this type. 
Crimes of violence committed by Negroes 
against Negroes had little news value, 
as evidenced: by the fact that space given 
to news of such events amounted to 
slightly more than one-fourth of the 
space given to crimes against whites by 
Negroes. News of violence by Negroes 
against whites tcok up more than eight 
times the amount of space given to similar 
news when the whites were the aggressors. 
Such crimes as theft and robbery had con- 
siderable news value for the editors, 
particularly when the act was committed 
against whites. However, there was no 
indication that the press included all, or 
even nearly all, accounts of Negroes being 
robbed by Negroes.\\Taken together, 
newspaper accounts of thefts and crimes of 
personal violence committed by Negroes 
comprised approximately 31 per cent of 
the total amount of Negro news of all 
kinds. 

The popular belief that the Negro is 
addicted to criminal sex offenses is not 
substantiated by the press reports. In- 
deed, only three per cent of all of the 
news of anti-social behavior of the colored 
group as reported in the seventeen news- 
papers could be classed under the heading 
of sexual misconduct. Fraud and em- 
bezzlement were likewise given little 
newspaper space, perhaps not because 
Negroes are any more ‘‘moral’’ in this 
respect than are the whites, but because 
they have less opportunity to participate 
in this type of crime. Suicide and marital 
conflict were the least significant, as far 
as the amount of space was concerned, 
of all the pathological news. In the first 
instance, there are relatively few Negro 
suicides, a fact which obviously explains 
the dearth of suicide news in the press. 
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But for the various aspects of marital 
conflict—-divorce, desertion, non-support, 
bigamy,—there is perhaps another ex- 
planation. The newspapers are not par- 
ticularly concerned with Negro activities 
unless they touch the interests of the 
white race. Negro divorce and family 
discord are usually strictly racial affairs. 
Except in such instances as the notorious 
Rhinelander case, in which both races 
were involved in a divorce trial, jour- 
nalists tend to exclude from their col- 
umns news of this nature. 

Under the category of ‘‘general’’ news, 
politics was given more prominence than 
any other form of activity, although the 
fact that the survey was made at a time 
when political interest was running high 
may account, in part, at least, for this 
tendency. Some of the editors, espe- 
cially those north of the Mason and Dixon 
line, gave considerable space to the recent 
achievements made by Negroes on the 
legitimate stage and in the cinema. 

When Negro deaths occur, other than 
those caused by violence or accident, the 
daily press usually omits news of the 
event. However, there are frequently 
exceptions to the customary rule of play- 
ing down such news. Occasionally a 
Negro who has won his way to the hearts 
of the whites and who is well known to 
prominent members of the white group 
is mentioned in the columns of the news- 
papers whenever he passes. In one in- 
stance the Kansas City Star gave an entire 
column to a popular bootblack whose 
death was mouraed by his white patrons. 
But it was the ‘‘human interest’’ element 
that made the incident news, not just the 
death of a Negro menial. When Florence 
Mills, a Negro comedicune of prominence, 
died the daily newspapers gave her only a 
moderate amount of space, although the 
news in the Negro press almost reached 
Lindberghian proportions. 
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In educational, religious, or industria) 
activities among Negroes the press is 
sparing of its publicity. There may be 
two reasons for this: First, the Negro has 
achieved relatively little in those fields 
and therefore has not seriously challenged 
the attention of the editors; second, unless 
his activities bring him in contact with 
members of the opposite race the journal. 
ist sees little of interest for the white 
reader. Whenever his achievements are 
of significant proportions he may expect 
an account of his activities to be recorded 
in the daily press; but in the ordinary 
course of events the reporting of Negro 
affairs is consigned to the race newspapers. 

The location of Negro news with respect 
to position in the paper undoubtedly has, 
for the reader; considerable psychological 
import. Approximately one-fourth—24.5 
per cent, to be exact—of the space devoted 
to news of anti-social events was on the 
front page, whereas only 6 per cent of 
general news was given a similar position. 
Five of the papers did not use any general 
news as front page material during the 
sixty-day period, and three others used 
less than six inches. No exact conclusions 
can, of course, be formed as to the signifi- 
cance of the page-distribution of the 
reading matter. There exists in this 
country a tradition, among readers as 
well as newspaper folk, that the front 
page transcends all others in importance. 
Certainly this page is read more than 
any other. Strap hangers and busy work- 
ers in urban areas glance at front page 
headlines and snatch bits of news in their 
hurry to and from work. For many, the 
front page undoubtedly constitutes the 
sum total of their daily reading matter; 
it comprises a considerable portion of 
their ‘‘mental’’ stimuli and probably 
forms a background for many of the atti- 
tudes they possess. If the newspaper 
reader finds on the front page three inches 
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of news concerning Negro crime for every 

single inch devoted to general news of 
the race, it is not unlikely that he has 
touched one of the influences that ac- 
counts in part for the present view of the 
Negro in American life. 

One of the important questions involved 
in this study is, Does the repetitive read- 
ing of news matter of an antisocial nature 
concerning members of the Negro race 
tend to confirm certain stereotyped con- 
cepts already existing, among which is 
the belief that the Negro is inherently 
criminal? Any answer to this would of 
necessity be hypothetical; but it is highly 
plausible that a continuous panorama of 
Negro crime spread out before the news- 
paper reader might be a factor in engen- 
dering racial antipathies and prejudices, 

| or at least in bolstering up the prejudices 
already existing. The committee on race 
relations in Chicago insisted in their report 
that the practice of displaying ‘‘unwhole- 
some’’ news tends to widen the gulf be- 
tween the two races by confirming certain 
primary beliefs already held. The Com- 
mittee also concluded that the city news- 
papers were partly responsible, by virtue 
of their misleading presentation of news, 
for the race conflicts. 

Much of the news in the daily press, 



































a § although not racially distinguishable, may 
ont § involve colored persons as much as it 
ce; B does members of the white group. Con- 
ian # sequently, eleven papers were selected 
tk- Band examined for a period of two weeks to 
ag® B determine what proportion of news of 
eit § pathological activities fell under the 
the B “twilight zone" category, that is, was 
the B racially unidentifiable. Of 14,825 inches 
et; B of news matter, 12,963 inches, or 87.5 per 
of cent, was distinctly news of whites. 
ly F Thus, in one-eighth of the news the per- 
ts § sons involved had had no racial identity, 
pet F or else the news by its very nature con- 
1S F cerned both races directly. In this con- 
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nection it is interesting to note that 
although the newspapers show a tendency 
to minimize all kinds of Negro news, they 
do print a great deal of news that cannot 
be labelled either as ‘‘Negro’’ or ‘‘white,”’ 
but which, nevertheless, is of concern to 
both groups. 

Table II shows the comparative per- 
centages of Negro pathological news and 
all other pathological news (including 
that distinctly ‘“‘white’’ as well as news 
not racially identifiable). Twelve of the 
seventeen papers were selected, and two 
week-day issues of each paper were ex- 
amined for the purpose of finding the 
proportion of news of anti-social behavior 
based on the total amount of news space 
in the paper given to whites (excluding 
sports, financial pages, and ‘‘home’’ 
pages). While the figures furnished by 
the two issues would, of course, vary at 
different times, they probably are ade- 
quate to show trends. The percentage of 
news of Negro pathological behavior is 
based on the total amount of news space 
given to Negroes for a sixty-day period. 

In the twelve papers 41.1 per cent of all 
the Negro news was concerned with anti- 
social events. In the same journals, for a 
shorter period of time, the study revealed 
that only 12.1 per cent of the news other 
than that of Negroes was of a patho- 
logical nature. In four of the papers, the 
Washington Star, the Indianapolis News, 
the Atlanta Constitution, and the New Or- 
Jeans Times-Picayune, more than 50 per 
cent of the total amount of Negro news 
pictured the darker side of Negro life, 
while only one of the papers, the New 
York American, a Hearst journal, gave as 
much as 30 per cent to similar news of the 
white group. 

The foregoing comparisons are limited 
in significance unless interpreted in the 
light of the actual anti-social acts com- 
mitted by members of both groups and 
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TABLE II 


ComPaRATIVE PercentaGes or Necro Anti-socrat News anp At Orner Anti-sociat News in Twetve 
Dairy Newspapers 


First column indicates percentages based on 60-day period, while second column figures are for only two 


issues. 





NEGRO ANTI-SOCIAL 


ALL OTHER ANTI-SOCIAL 
NEWS NEWS 





Washington Star 

New York American 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Indianapolis News 
Atlanta Constitution 
Topeka Daily Capital 
Kansas City Star 
Philadelphia Ledger 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Kansas City Journal-Post 
Chicago Tribune 

New York Times 


59-3 12.8 


26.8 30.1 
44.3 21.1 
ye 6.0 
58.8 7-9 
4-§ 5-3 
26.2 7% 
15-5 5-3 
67.2 17.0 
49.0 14.0 
39.2 II. 
12.3 7-5 
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of the relative size of both Negro and 
white populations within a given area. 
It was not possible, however, to secure 
this information for all the cities, but in 
two communities, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Topeka, Kan., the police records were 
examined for the number of arrests for a 
specific period of time. The Kansas 
City police blotters showed that for a 30- 
day period the Negro arrests amounted to 
30.9 per cent of the total, while in Topeka, 
for a similar length of time, the records 
indicated that the Negroes were responsi- 
ble for 24 per cent of the arrests made 
(excluding petty traffic violations). In 
both cities the Negroes constitute ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the total 
population. 

While the proportion of Negro arrests 
in Kansas City was nearly one-third of 
the total, only 2.8 per cent of all anti- 
social news appearing in the Journal-Post 
for the same period of time specifically 
mentioned the Negro group. In other 
words, while the Negroes committed 
nearly one crime in three for a stated 


period, their deeds were considered only 
of sufficient news value to give them one 
inch in thirty of the anti-social news 
published in the paper. A similar situa- 
tion was found in Topeka. Whereas 
nearly one-fourth of the arrests made were 
of Negroes, only 6.9 per cent of the total 
amount of news for the same period con- 
cerned that race. Both newspapers, it 
then appears, tend to ‘‘play down’’ news 
of pathological behavior of Negroes, even 
though this type of news may not be 
diminished to the same extent as construc- 
tive news of the colored race. 

The fact that there seems to be not only 
a tendency to subordinate general news of 
Negroes to anti-social news, but also to 
minimize Negro news of all types below 
the amount that would ordinarily be 
representative of the group on the basis 
of the size of the population, naturally 
leads to an inquiry as to the reasons for 
such a policy. Replies to a questionnaire 
sent to the editors of the seventeen papers 
indicated, with one or two exceptions, 
that ‘“‘news value’’ was the deciding factor 
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in handling accounts of Negro activities. 
All but one of the editors answering the 
query said that the reportorial staff made 
an effort to secure Negro news, most of 
them, however, qualifying their answer 
with an ‘‘if the news is deserving of gen- 
eral recognition.’’ The only negative 
reply was from the editor of the New 
York American, who said there was “‘no 
effort whatever on our part to secure 
news concerning Negroes.’’ As another 
editor put it: “The Express does not ‘play 
down’ Negro news, but at the same time 
it takes into consideration the question 
as to whether the Negro or Negroes are 
suficiently well known to warrant a 
better ‘play.’ If the Negro should be 
well known among both whites and 
Negroes, no attempt to play down is 
made.’’ Such a policy is, of course, a 
logical one for most publishers to follow. 
Journalism as it exists in this country is 
primarily a profit-making enterprise, and 
under present conditions it might be 
financially suicidal to ignore the demands 
and the interests of the majority of readers. 

The press is a fairly accurate mirror of 
social attitudes and as such it is not sur- 
prising that the present practices of news 


NE of the first things that strikes 
() a foreigner in Moscow or Lenin- 

grad is the crowds in the streets. 
The tramways are jammed, the sidewalks 
thronged with chattering and sauntering 
people. The reason is that after five days 
of work in some industries and after four 
in others comes a day of rest, so a good 
part of the population is always having a 
holiday. 
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reporting are followed. If the news- 
papermen have distorted Negro news, if 
they have emphasized that which is bi- 
zatre and pathological in Negro life, 
then it is probably because of their hyper- 
sensitiveness to the wishes and interests 
of their white readers. And because of 
this obvious lack of interest in the doings 
of Negroes there has developed a class 
press, devoted exclusively to the activities 
of the colored group and having for its 
avowed goal the elevation of the status 
of the Negro in American life. Thus the 
Negro newspapers—and there are now 
upwards of 600 of them—have met a need 
which the white papers did not satisfy. 

For a more adequate understanding of 
newspaper trends in handling Negro news, 
a thoroughgoing analysis of the race 
attitudes appearing in the columns of the 
daily press should be made. Such a study 
would not only throw light on the quan- 
titative treatment of Negro news but also 
on the methods employed in writing and 
editing the news itself. Without a doubt 
any satisfactory explanation of the treat- 
ment of Negro news is to be found in the 
social attitudes that lie behind the press 
reports. 


The use of leisure is revelatory. It 
shows trends and proclivities which hours 
of toil obscure. If we want a searchlight 
on the Russian proletarian and the tides 
that are bearing him along we should 
watch him on his day off. 

Everything is different from the rest 
of the world in Russia, which is what 
makes it so interesting—even promenad- 
ing. What greets the eye of a flaneur on 
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his holiday as he walks along one of the 
famous thoroughfares, counterparts of 
Piccadilly and the Rue de la Paix? Gay 
shops with plate glass fronts which once 
abounded on the prospects and squares? 
They and their fixtures and signs have 
fled like the world they served and have 
left no trace. Stores there are on these 
streets but they are government stores 
and no more alluring than warehouses. 
Queues of people with ration cards in 
their hands are standing in front of some 
of them. They are not attracted by 
window dressing, for that is unknown. 
Where there is no competition there is no 
need of advertising. So there are no 
pictures of pretty girls displaying their 
silk stockings, nor square-jawed youths 
boasting of their collars. Our flaneur 
is in no danger of having his sales resist- 
ance broken down nor his acquisitive 
instincts unduly aroused by such provo- 
cation. If the windows do not entertain 
him however, there are the passersby to 
gaze at. Men in dark suits and caps, 
prototypes of those on the Soviet postage 
stamp; women in cotton dresses, bare- 
headed or with kerchiefs tied under their 
chins; some students in white blouses 
with embroidered neckbands; now and 
then a man in high leather or felt boots; 
occasionally, bearded moujiks with bark 
shoes and legs wrapped in bagging held 
in place by crossed cords; rarely, a peasant 
in a sheepskin coat. There is little traffic 
to hold his attention: a few shabby, 
government owned taxicabs; one or two 
privately owned antiquated droshkies; a 
char-a-banc filled with tourists rattling 
along—no smart motorcars, no well- 
groomed horses. Life does not ‘‘run 
glittering like a brook’’ on the Tverskaya 
or the 25th October Prospekt today. 

He ends his stroll by sitting down on a 
bench in the park in order to read his 
newspaper, Pravda or Isvestia or another 
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of their well-known journals. Informa. 
tion, instruction political, economic, and 
social, is spread before him. But no 
intriguing scandals, absorbing murders, 
and ingenious hold-ups, for such report. 
ing is deemed demoralizing and is not 
permitted. On looking up he recognizes 
two girls and a young man whom he 
knows on the bench opposite beneath a 
monument to a revolutionist. They talk 
and smoke together for a while. But 
there is no spooning and petting party 
such as can commonly be seen in Hyde 
Park or Central Park. It is'nt done in 
Russia. 

Across the square is a bookshop, the 
most attractively arranged of the govern- 
ment stores. Our proletarian drops in 
there next and pores over the counters 
covered with books on science and tech- 
nology. He fails to find any equivalent 
to the Life of Al Capone or Snappy Stories ot 
Hollywood Nights, and has difficulty in 
discovering any fiction. A paper book 
catches his eye, and he buys it for a few 
kopecks to give to his nephew for his 
birthday. It is one of many booklets 
seeking a new orientation for children’s 
stories. It substitutes the wonders of 
science and industry for fairy tales. 
Gaily illustrated with pictures of steam- 
drills, camels, cobras, and locomotives, 
it tells of the building of the Turkestan- 
Siberian railroad, connecting the southern 
cottonfields with the granary of Siberia, 
already one of the achievements of the 
Five Year Plan. 

Nearby is a museum where our holiday 
spender is due. He has agreed to join 
a group organized by his factory which 
is going about with a guide. He is more 
ambitious than our average citizen in this 
country, who says he knows nothing 
about art but knows what he likes. He 
has learned that pretty girls in portraiture 
and anecdotes in pictures are not every- 
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thing. Even if he has not grown to like 
all the masterpieces he feels it incumbent 
upon him to see them and to listen to the 
guide’s comments and to his economic 
interpretation of the great periods in the 
history of art. 

Museums have multipled in Russia 
since the revolution. Treasures once hid- 
den in private collections are now brought 
to light and open tothe public. There are 
museums of all sorts—of Oriental Culture, 
of the Pre-School Life of the Child, of Coats 
of Arms of the Customs of the Forties. 
One exhibit our proletarian would seek 
in vain in the rest of the world. The 
Museum of the History of Urban Culture 
is not completed but some rooms show- 
ing past living conditions of the working 
people are on view. Here is the home of a 
metal worker. The iron bedstead, the 
cradle suspended from a hook in the 
ceiling, the icon in the corner, the miser- 
able furniture, the child’s broken play- 
things—are here all preserved with the 
solicitous care allotted to the apartments 
of the tsar. 

At the museum our proletarian meets a 
comrade from the factory and after their 
tour of the galleries is over they go toge- 
ther to call on a friend who is taking the 
two weeks’ yearly vacation which his 
factory membership entitles him to enjoy 
free of charge at a resthouse in the out- 
skirts of Moscow. Before the revolution 
the house belonged to a nobleman. They 
find their friend sitting with a group 
listening to a victrola in a large room 
with French windows looking out on a 
garden. A crystal chandelier is dully 
reflected in the much trodden parquet 
floor. Oil paintings hang on the walls 
and in one corner stands a marble bust. 
The visitors congratulate their friend on 
his improved appearance and sit chatting 
until they notice that the table is being 
set in the oak-panelled dining-room with 
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fifty places for the inmates of the rest 
house. 

Then they go to their club restaurant 
for dinner. Every factory has its club 
and every workingman is a club member. 
After dinner most of the members go to 
the assembly hall, where a lecture is to 
be given on Social Democracy in Europe. 
It is a large room with a stage and piano at 
one end decorated only by a bust of Lenin 
surmounted by two flags and the Soviet 
emblem above the platform, and by plaster 
heads of Marx and Stalin. In the library 
several of the members settle down to 
read over the big central table, while a 
few gather about a blackboard where one 
proceeds to demonstrate a theorem of 
Euclid. In none of the rooms are any 
card players to be seen. 

Now the evening is coming on. How 
about a dance? There is practically no 
rouad dancing in Moscow except at one 
or two night clubs run for foreigners, for 
round dancing is discountenanced by the 
authorities and fox-trotting is forbidden. 
However, folk dancing is encouraged 
and our proletarian may join a group in 
an amusement park if he feels inclined. 

It may occur to him as he walks along 
that he would like a drink of vodka. 
But there are no saloons where it is sold. 
To get it he must stand in line before the 
vodka shop and when his turn comes he 
may be told that there is no bottle for 
him as the supply is exhausted. So he 
relinquishes the idea, for he has already 
stood for over an hour in a queue that 
morning in front of the government store 
in order to buy one of the two pairs of 
shoes allowed to him a year. 

It is summer and the big theatres are 
closed. In winter his trade union card 
admits him at reduced rates to the Meyer- 
hold, where all the latest technical de- 
velopments, the moving platform, and 
the novel lighting effects can be seen 
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(inventions of which the necessity for 
economy was the mother and speculative 
genius the father) or it will admit him 
to the Stanislawsky and to many other 
theatres for a classic or serious modern 
play. If moujik pieces and working- 
men’s dramas are produced, it is in order 
to make the spectators think and think 
in terms of Soviet idealogy. However, 
at this season our proletarian must turn 
elsewhere. The cinemas are open. Very 
likely he will find there Clean Up Week, 
or the activities on a collective farm, or 
the reclamation of the wild children, or 
something equally instructive. What he 
will never have unrolled before him is 
the story of a poor young man falling in 
love with a millionaire’s daughter and 
after many vicissitudes obtaining heJ 
hand and living in luxury ever after. 
Romantic love, when it appears and it 
appears less frequently than with us, is 
always represented as subservient to a 
social ideal. And if the rich man—the 
kulak, the private trader, the foreign 
capitalist—is represented, he is always 
depicted as a warning, not an idol; as one 
to be execrated, not emulated. 

An open air theatre in one of the parks 
appeals to our proletarian. His neigh- 
bor at the club restaurant has told him 
how much he enjoyed it—the acrobats’ 
feats, the ventriloquist, the music and 
the one act play, a skit with local hits. 
The playlet shows a young man calling at 
a doctor’s office; he had come in an ambu- 
lance because the trams were full, the 
taxis all engaged, and the droshkies too 
expensive. He complains to the doctor 
of indigestion. He feels as if he were 
stuffed with hair and nails. Such com- 
modities are found in the bread. There 
is a rash on his arm, caused by the soap. 
To cap it all when he goes out everyone 
laughs at him because the coat which he 
bought at the government store has no 
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sleeves. He goes on with a tale of wor, 
but the doctor assures him that he himself 
suffers from similar difficulties and send 
him out of the office in good spirits. | 
is a satisfaction to an audience to laugh 
together over this farcical presentation 
of the misadventures which they en 
counter incident to the rapidly increased 
industrialization demanded by the Fire 
Year Plan; and to indulge freely in the 
criticism of current conditions which is 
permitted. 

It is obvious that our proletarian doss 
not spend his holiday as one would in 
the Occident. Soviet Russia is like a 
big school where adults as well as child. 
ren are being incessantly educated. Even 
on his days off, the pupil's education does 
not stop. This is partly his own choice. 
He has a thirst for learning which has 
gathered intensity from long deprivation. 
To some foreign observers this mingling 
of instruction with recreation seems pe- 
dantic. It amuses them that the Park 
of Culture and Rest, especially designed 
for the fifth rest day, should include 
beside the swimming pool and carrousel 
and tennis courts, a consultation office 
for psychological analysis and a pavilion 
for the study of astronomy. The Puritan 
is said to have taken his pleasures sadly; 
the Soviet Russian takes his soberly. 
His sobriety is a great contrast to the mood 
of Luna Park, of Coney Island, of the 
Great White Way—to their feverish pur- 
suit of pleasure and love of excitement for 
its own sake. But there is nothing dour 
in this sobriety. It is of a genial cast, 
as any one will recognize who knows the 
Russian and his friendly gregariousness. 

Temperate pleasures satisfy him,—an 
enviable state, due to a number of causes 
but largely, to a feeling of security as a 
member of a society pledged to make his 
protection and well-being its prime ob- 
jective. Possibly, somewhat, to being 
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ved from disturbing visions of eco- 
nomic heights as well as abysses, from 
having no giddy examples of ‘‘getting 
rich quick’’ cross his horizon. Also, in 
no small measures, to the sobriety of his 
mentors, for, although there are no 
classes in Russia, there is an aristocracy. 
The ideals of such a group are what in- 
fluence the masses. The Communist Party 
is an aristocracy based not upon wealth 
or heredity but on service. Poverty is 
required of its members and not only 
poverty but sacrifice. In the last Sino- 
Russian war their members formed the 
front ranks. Cynical jesting is often 
heard concerning the Spartan life of 
those in power, but many reliable authori- 
ties bear witness to it. History shows 
other movements with such devotees— 
disciplined and dogmatic enthusiasts, 
ready to sacrifice all to their ideals. And 
no more than the zealots of Islam, the 
Jesuit missionaries, the roundheads of 
Cromwell, are the Communists devoid 
of grave faults in character and policy. 
No more than those enthusiasts are they 
tolerant towards those who oppose their 
doctrines. The Party has been in power 
fourteen years and has preserved its 
morale by periodic winnowings when all 
its members are subjected to examinations 
to service rendered. And, in consequence, 
as much as one tenth is generally dropped. 
Therefore, it can be readily understood 
that to the masses, with such an aristoc- 
racy before its eyes, sobriety and purpose- 
fulness in recreation rather than a heed- 
less pursuit of pleasure is suggested. 
‘Conspicuous consumption’’ has always 
been an attribute of aristocracies the world 
over. It has dazzled the multitude; and 
even a philosopher like Aristotle was not 
proof against its seductiveness, as his 
portrait of the Magnanimous Man shows. 
But conspicuous consumption does not 
mark the ruling group in Russia: they 
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have dispelled the illusion that a halo 
of lavish expenditure is a necessary frame 
for those in high places. Catherine the 
Great when she built her palace at Tsar- 
skoye Selo thought it added to her pres- 
tige to be thought of as living in a house 
of gold. Although the empress is still 
spoken of with pride as one of Russia’s 
great rulers, although her statue is still 
preserved in a square in Leningrad, yet 
coupled with praise of her abilities goes 
condemnation of her criminally wasteful 
love of display. A commissar has no 
palace but lives in a three room apart- 
ment. The palaces that might be at his 
disposal are turned into museums. There 
is no longer any chance to gape at gran- 
deur on the boulevards. Fashion is out 
of fashion and show is tabooed. In ap- 
pearances, as in conduct, the pattern set 
is one of sobriety and simplicity. 

The Soviet government wishes a new 
art to represent its new society. A new 
art requires a century rather than a dec- 
ade to develop, but they have neverthe- 
less in the tomb of Lenin succeeded in 
expressing the austerity and frankness of 
the new order. Every evening hundreds 
of Muscovites stand in a long line of many 
loops in Red Square awaiting their turn 
to enter the mausoleum. Here our pro- 
letarian meets a friend from the country 
who has brought his wife and children 
with him and they take their places 
among the rest. The waiting crowd is 
uniform in appearance. It is composed 
mainly of industrial workers from the 
city and employés, with here and there a 
peasant. Foreign visitors are permitted 
to enter without waiting in line. They 
are a varied group: a New York banker 
with his collegian son, the latter with a 
supercilious expression and a book with a 
patently anti-bolshevik title sticking out 
of his pocket; a well-known French Com- 
munist, with curling moustaches and a 
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fat neck bulging over his tight collar and 
flowing tie; a turbaned Brahmin from 
Madras who is touring Russia with a 
party of co-operatives from India; a close- 
shaven German from the Ukraine; a 
Russian-born American Jew; a minister 
from Kansas. The tomb is a rectangular 
mass of red marble wrested from the 
continental quarries of the Soviet Union. 
It rises in six stages, the final one consist- 
ing of low cubic pillars, supporting the 
uppermost blocks. Severe, uncompro- 
mising, horizontal—-no Gothic aspiration 
nor florescence here, but the plains of 
Russia concentrated in stone. Back of 
it lies the tooth-edged wall of the Krem- 
lin; and above, flying from the white 
cupola of the government building, the 
red flag floats against the sky. Two 
guards in khaki stand on the steps of the 
mausoleum and two more at the doorway. 
Before entering all the men doff their 
hats. Within as without the mausoleum 
is of polished marble, smooth, bare, 
austere. The passage is illuminated by 
electric lights shining through square 
panes. They descend by many steps to 
the subterranean chamber, in the centre 
of which lies the body of Lenin. Here, 
too, are no dim mysterious light, no fiery 
torches, no flickering candles, but a cool 
candid illumination. Two flags hang in 
the chamber, the only decoration. The 
crowd passes, two by two as they en- 
tered, around the balustrade, enclosing 
the body. Lenin is clad in a khaki uni- 
form, over his knees is drawn a robe of 
purple and black crepe. His hands are 
beautiful, with slender fingers and long 
arched nails, hands that never swung the 
hammer or the sickle, but hands disci- 
plined by thought and lean with the 
asceticism of the Communist. His hair 
is of a faded chestnut. The temples and 
the features are finely and sensitively cut— 
this the busts and pictures of Lenin fail 
to indicate. The skull and head are 
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square, and the face has a Mongolian 
flatness of contour giving an impression 
of tenacity and firmness. In silence as 
they came in the crowd passes out through 
another doorway. Out in the square in 
the sunlight again they put on their hats 
and disperse. 

Indeed this mausoleum of ' crimson 
marble is a meet shrine for the leader and 
his movement. Low it lies, broad, basic, 
elemental, clinging to the earth, believing 
like Antaeus, that strength comes from 
touching it. Whatever color it has, and 
there is plenty of it—rich and deep—is 
not applied, but inherent, not extrinsic, 
but intrinsic and inextricable. It has no 
curves but it rectilinear throughout, with 
sharp, hard corners that can bruise one. 
It is naked, bare, with no fagade, no 
cornices, no adornment. Though this isa 
tomb it serves a utilitarian purpose: steps 
lead to the top where orators address the 
crowds assembled in the square at great 
demonstrations. 

What is this out in Red Square? Music 
and the tramp of marchers. Joyous shouts 
and cheers arise. From east and west, 
from north and south, bands are approach- 
ing. As they converge to the square the 
jubilation increases. It is a parade of 
athletic organizations. In sweaters and 
shorts, boys and girls, young men and 
women, pour forth from the stadiums and 
gymnasiums of the schools, the factories, 
the trade unions. Boxers; oarsmen, ball 
players, tennis players, sprinters, discus 
throwers, fencers,—the whole city is 
alive with marching feet. ‘‘Strong hands 

must hold the red Banner’’ is the slogan, 
and these enthusiastic youths who have 
grown up under the new order and 
never known any other are eager to bear 
the standard. What is this cheer that 
bursts upon our ear like a college yell? 
“We'll win! We'll win! We'll win! 
The Five Year Plan!”’ 
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‘WE VOTE SOLID!”’ 
A NOTE ON SOUTHERN POLITICAL FOLKWAYS 


JOHN MACLACHLAN 


University of North Carolina 


POLITICAL folkway is, briefly, a veins, especially if a more rugged skin 
way of solving the political or cover them, flows the essence of en- 
ocial problems of the folk involved. lightened citizenship. Except by virtue 
In becoming such it grows out of their of this rushing current of Democracy 
experience, and is given ‘‘folkway’’ within him no man can be of our kind. 
status only after a thorough demonstra- Republicans are fat and fatuous, they are 
tion of its efficacy. Thereafter it is both tariff-rabid, boss-ridden, bought out and 
the basis and the object of much folk sold cheap, slickers who run factories or 
rationalization of acts done or left un- work in factories and, through Wall 
done. It is a snout by which demagogues Street, set the price of cotton. 
lead the people and perhaps sometimes They set the price as they do for the 
the nose with which these same people express purpose of destroying southern 
smell out a rea! social danger. democracy. There is no commercialism 
Thus described the political folkway as crass as theirs, and no crassness as 
amounts to an idea, or a complex of ideas, meretricious and contemptible. All these 
turning upon highly developed emotional things are true because their Anglo-Saxon 
drives and serving compensatory purposes blood, if they ever had any, has been 
which are perhaps more nearly funda- diluted and polluted beyond the possibil- 
mental than the ends openly sought. ity of sanctified perception. 
They inevitably possess, then, a power Socialists and communists, single taxers 
against which no stateway can stand, an and wobblies, laborites and all their 
importunity which leaders cannot deny. kind; what are these? We answer in two 
The leader is here defined functionally as ways. First, they are hare-brained sissies, 
one who commands folk loyalty. The usually Jews or foreigners, at least Yan- 
stateway is a constitutional or organiza- kees, and their beliefs can be explained 
tional form or attitude, effective only as in the light of their ignorance or of their 
it agrees with folk attitudes. downright insanity. Secondly, then, they 
ae = are maniacs, they hold for the destruction 
we woes eee of the family, of love, of security, of 


Democracy is something born only everything and, above all, of Anglo- 
into the Pure Anglo-Saxon. Inhisrugged Saxon Democracy. They are not Anglo- 
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Saxon; this may account for the whole 
mess that they are. 

Sissies or maniacs, they ought to be 
put in jail, where Anglo-Saxons will be 
safe from their possible corruption of the 
non-Anglo-Saxon population. We may 
observe that when people in Marion or 
Gastonia or Elizabethton go radical they 
lose overnight the Anglo-Saxon blood 
they had (wrongly) been credited with. 

It is especially notable that the Negro, 
the child race or the animal counterpart 
of man, is farther from our Anglo-Saxon 
capacity for voting than any or all the 
aliens. He may be able to make cotton 
pretty well, and he may have more money 
sometimes than the white tenants on 
Mr. Bob’s place, but by God we've got 
to protect our women and children from 
the menace of his ballot. 

Let him vote, and the whole structure 
will fall about our ears. We'll be eating, 
sleeping, and living with him in twenty- 
four hours. Our children will be first, 
yellow, next brown, and finally a deep, 
shameful Black; and the noble South 
will be no more. 

We have found it necessary, or rather 
we found it happened, that the Great 
Party arises to defend us against a multi- 
plicity of dangers. Finally, being the 
One, it keeps Negro Jim away from town 
on election day, which is very good. 
Yankees and nigger-lovers can put any- 
thing they want in the Constitution, and 
we're too good Americans to say anything 
against the Constitution, but Niggers 
aren't going to vote either. So that’s 
settled. 

And so we have the Great Party. But 
if democracy is something born into us 
it must have come from God. And if the 
party comes from God—and everything 
does, of course, except what comes from 
the devil to the opposition—then we 
must be thankful unto Him. And our 
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faith in the Great God-given Party must 
never waver. 

This is the weapon He gave us, and we 
must use it as He must have meant, against 
every alien and ugly kind of politics and 
for the sacred ways of our life. 

This brings us to something else. If 
the party is God-given, and politics is 
the business of the people, and if our kind 
of politics is Anglo-Saxon, why, then: 

Why hasn't the church absolutely got 
to protect its own from infidels, rascals 
and nigger-lovers? Who can say that 
the preacher, the godliest man in town, is 
the very one who ought to keep his 
mouth shut? Who claims that we should 
sit in church hearing heaven and hell to 
the exclusion of politics? 

In fact, why should these holy men ig- 
nore the platform? Who dares claim 
there’s anything wrong with one being 
governor? Why shouldn't they serve as 
paid organizers of the klan? Why in the 
name of conscienc: shouldn’t we have 
holy fireworks on Sunday? 

Now since we are all in the God-given 
Party it may look, at first, as if we ought 
to elect everybody who runs for office. 
It was God and the party that called 
them! But in a moment we see: there 
are degrees of excellence within the party, 
within the South, as there are within the 
church between Baptists and Methodists. 

So we follow this man or that because 
he is a good man, or anyhow a better 
one than the next. Perhaps we follow 
him because our fathers did. Often we 
name our children for him; witness Var- 
daman Jones, Bilbo Smith or Huey P. 
Harkins. Anyhow, we follow him. 

And when we follow, we lead. We 
stand by our man even though the enemy 
prove everything against him except that 
he has lost his liking for us. We find his 
enemies strangely enough are men with 
personal faults, just as he is a man with 
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personal virtues, and when we defeat 
them for office it’s because of these faults, 
not on account of any principle. They 
both say the same things, but our man 
really means them. 

And when our man goes to town and 
gets into office, we go with him. Onlya 
few of the bolder among us actually go 
up to the capitol to tell him how to run 
the government, and we don’t go to get 
money, beyond a few jobs in the capitol. 
But we do collect honor. He is the serv- 
ant of the people; he has said it, the 
party has said it, so God has spoken. 

We have got out and carried our county 
or our precinct, or our cousins, for him. 
We have toted around a pocket full of 
his cards, handing them everywhere. 
We have left our jobs and campaigned 
for him, we have talked and blustered and 
prayed for him, and we got honor in re- 
turn. By the Word itself, a consecrated 
part of each of us goes into office as our 
man takes the oath. Triumph is ours 
personally, and success is the guaranty of 
our future staunchness. He has not 
bought us except by being himself, we 
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have not been sold out through being 
ourselves; the millions spent by Vare and 
the East could never get such loyalty. 
So we celebrate as much as he does, or 
more. We have the thrill of victory 
without the worry of responsibility, and 
it is our own victory. 

What with all these things we do have 
fine campaigns, fine enough to talk over 
at the store for the next three years. 
Yes, it’s usually a good show and, except 
for Confederate courage, southern feminin- 
ity, and a few other things, perhaps no 
more different from other politics than 
the Colonel's Lady from Judy O’Grady. 

But we cannot forget this: beneath the 
great white banner of God-given Anglo- 
Saxon Democracy we take our stand, and 
in the corner of that flowing badge we 
seeacross. This we know: that although 
these ways of ours may take off their 
overalls and move to town where their 
necks bleach, they still protect our women 
and our posterity, they still save us from 
the evil and the un-democratic, the vi- 
cious. And by the token of their flag 
they never will desert us. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF ROUMANIAN POLITICS 


JOSEPH S, ROUCEK 


Centenary Junior College 


HE private affairs of the Roumanian 

Royal family undoubtedly one of the 

most popular subjects in the head- 
lines of our daily newspapers. Notwith- 
standing this fact, ignorance of the back- 
ground of the political and social life 
of Roumania is apparent, and the more so 
because many incidents of the political 
affairs of that country are now nearly 
always explained by the assumption that 
nothing happens in that Eastern European 


Kingdom without having some relations 
to the personalities of the Royal House. 

But, generally speaking, such is not 
the actual situation. In fact the recent 
happenings of post-war Roumania present 
much more than is indicated in the press 
news. Indeed, Roumania has been facing 
difficulties of an economic, social and 
political nature, which make the situa- 
tion very grave and demand that every 
ounce of the energy of every Roumanian 
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statesman must be devoted to solving this 
enormous problem. On the whole, the 
world wide depression makes its influence 
felt seriously in this Kingdom; the dis- 
organized conditions and the difficulties 
of the additions of new territories after 
the World War have been only partly 
solved. In foreign policy Roumania could 
not consider her position as happy at all. 
Squeezed between the intransigent atti- 
tude of the Magyar’s unforgiving national- 
ism, characterized by the slogan ‘‘No, no, 
never,’’ and the determination of Russia 
not to recognize the Roumanian acquisi- 
tion of Bessarabia, Roumania lives in 
insecurity and fear, which the Little 
Entente treaties have ameliorated some- 
what in respect to the Hungarian situation 
but not at all in regard to the Soviets. 
And finally, and the most important 
element for our present consideration, 
there has been increasing difficulty in 
realizing social and political democracy, 
that democracy which presents such trou- 
blesome questions to so many countries 
of the world today. 

As there was hardly any democracy in 
pre-war Roumania, the sudden transition 
after the War was at least a mixed blessing 
to her hard-pressed leaders. The peasant 
of Roumania, who is the real backbone 
of his country, is extremely nationalistic 
and patriotic, despite, or perhaps because 
of, the centuries of foreign oppression to 
which he has been subjected. Possibly 
these denationalizing processes, which 
always were more or less violent, made 
him even more nationalistic. Even today 
in some parts of Roumania we can observe 
that the villagers wear Dacian dress 
and build their houses just as they did 
when the Emperor Trajan found them 
in the early second century. They died 
valiantly, these blue-eyed peasants, dur- 
ing the World War, and played their 
heroic part in the struggle. But their 
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enthusiasm was bolstered up by one simple 
element, which was destined to become 
one of the most fateful sources of funda- 
mental change for Roumania. During the 
War, King Ferdinand journeyed to the 
front, and no doubt influenced by the 
effect of Bolshevistic Russia on the think- 
ing processes of his peasants, promised 
them the expropriation of the feudal 
estates of his land. 

Without going into an analysis of these 
subsequent measures, we can take for 
granted that the land reform changed 
Roumania to a remarkable degree, and 
had its social, economic, and also political 
repercussions. But the peasant received 
even more than he asked for. He was 
granted universal and compulsory suffrage 
—a measure which was fully justified in 
the post-war days which looked askance 
on anything not associated with that 
magic word ‘‘democracy.’’ The peasant 
was thus given the weapon of democracy. 
The makers of this measure, however, 
wanted to be sure that the gesture was 
noble but not too practicable. So with 
one hand, democracy was offered on a 
golden platter; on the other hand the 
application of the measure was taken 
away and the rule of a privileged group 
of the political upper class went merrily 
on. The results were disastrous in every 
way. They had their consequences in the 
situation which has resulted in the return 
of King Carol. 

The political background of Roumanian 
political squabbles has been rather simple. 
Before the World War Roumania was 
largely a feudal state and there were ways 
and means whereby the peasant was bound, 
hand and foot, to the soil and obligations 
to the feudal lords. The political inde- 
pendence of the new Kingdom could 
hardly be profitable to him, because the 
benefits of independence did not accrue to 
him, but to the ruling class, very small in 
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size, but very large in dominating in- 
fluence. The professional and intelligent- 
sia classes were drafted into the new 
state organism, identiaed themselves very 
closely with the interests of the state, and 
used the means of the state for the benefit 
of their class—though in their own fine 
political phraseology they worked only 
for the benefit of the state. While Rou- 
mania is and was first of all an agricultural 
state, the state was used to divert the sur- 
pluses of state economy into industrial 
and commercial undertakings in the hands 
of the political upper classes. It is sig- 
nificant to note that there was hardly 
anything left of the possible middle poli- 
tical class after the first absorption into 
the bureaucracy; thus a great political 
abyss existed between the ruling group 
and the peasant.! 

The concrete evidence of this dominat- 
ing group became the Liberal Party; in 
it were united all the leaders of Roumania 
who had other interests at heart than 
the political and social rights of the 
peasant. Public office and the liberal 
professions, to a lesser degree, were the 
aim of every Liberal follower. The busi- 
ness functions and trade were left mainly 
in the hands of foreigners and Jews. 

On the opposite side of the political 
line stood the Conservatives, composed 
almost entirely of the large landowning 
class, the bdoiars. But politically they 
were weak and disunited. The rich and 
privileged members of this political clus- 
ter all wanted to be the heads of the Party 
and the Government. Hence, in contrast 
to the Liberals, their discipline was very 
poor. Matters became even worse some 
years before the World War, when the 
Party was splitting itself into two wings, 
the Old and the Young Conservatives, 


1 For an excellent analysis of this situation see D. 
Mitrany, The Land and the Peasant in Rumania, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1930. 
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who from time to time went their own 
way and then again united. The split 
eventually occurred in 1910 and 1914 on 
the basis of foreign political leanings. 
The adherents of a famous statesman, 
Take Ionescu, favored the Francophile 
foreign policy, and the others were 
mainly Germanophiles. With the defeat 
of Roumanian arms in the War, the Ger- 
manophile wing, under Marghiloman, 
made the fatal mistake of concluding that 
famous peace with the Central Powers in 
1918 and thereby signed its death warrant, 
though the coup de grace to the whole 
Conservative group had been given by 
the agrarian reform of 1917. 

Thus the pre-war politics of Roumania 
were dominated by the Liberal Party. 
Its great leader was the famous Bratianu, 
whose family, until very recently, was 
the real ruler of Roumania. Under Bra- 
tianu’s auspices the throne was offered 
to a foreign dynasty, a fact which King 
Carol I was never allowed to forget. 
Under the leadership of Bratianu the 
country became a Kingdom after the 
victorious war of 1877. The national 
economic framework of the country was 
provided by the Liberals, and financial 
institutions, though dependent on foreign 
capital and support, enjoyed great privi- 
leges under the Liberal Governments. 

As the Conservatives were on the de- 
fensive and the Liberals ruled the State 
most of the time, it was easy to advocate 
such reforms as universal suffrage and 
agrarian reform. The Liberals had noth- 
ing to lose by the agrarian reform and 
they knew how to keep the machinery 
of the state in their hands in case of uni- 
versal suffrage. This fact was amply 
proved in the post-war conditions of 
Roumania. 

There was another central point of 
political gravity, which is very strong 
even today. The most important factor 
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was the King, who assumed the policy of 
arbitrary absolutism. But Carol I was in 
the hands of the Liberals most of the 
time. The Crown possessed the power of 
absolute veto and the right to decide on 
the dissolution of the Parliament, in 
addition to the power to nominate and 
recall the ministers. The elections were 
engineered under this system. The min- 
istry was appointed by the King; once in 
power the Government formed its major- 
ity in parliament by influencing the 
elections. 

Thus normally Roumania was domi- 
nated by two large political groups which 
crystallized into opposite interests. The 
Liberals formed a sort of a group of the 
Left, and the Conservatives of the Right; 
there was no political middle class to 
speak of. The Liberals, on the whole, 
continued the traditions of Continental 
Liberalism. The Conservatives stood on 
the principle of the status quo. 

The World War brought about pro- 
found political, economic, and social 
change. The Conservatives, as we have 
seen, lost the ground under their feet 
with the materilization of the land reform 
in addition to Marghiloman’s unfortunate 
policy of signing a peace with the Central 
Powers. The Liberals then realized their 
program, and were automatically pushed 
to the Right under the attacks of Radical- 
ism and Socialism, where they took the 
place made vacant by the Conservatives. 
They had to find a new program, which, 
because of the post-war conditions, was 
based on nationalistic and mercantilistic 
economic aims. 

The additions of large provinces to the 
‘Romania Mare’’ were bound to bring a 
new outlook into the political atmosphere 
of the country. The new inhabitants, 
trained in different environments, held 
widely different outlooks and soon found 
no satisfaction with the traditional poli- 
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tical behavior of their new country. In 
addition, and the most important factor 
in recent years, was the creation of mil- 
lions of small and newly independent pea- 
sant proprietors, who were slowly and 
very gtadually developing a political 
creed corresponding to their needs. As 
the Liberals automatically vacated the 
place on the Left, the new peasant rep- 
resentatives filled it, and thus Roumania 
returned again to the two-party system. 
Hence in a comparatively short time 
Roumanian politics completed a circle 
and returned to the system which has 
long had a familiar counter-part in 
England. 

But the peasant had to wait for ten 
more years before his representatives, led 
by Dr. Iuliu Maniu, were allowed to try 
their hand at the helm of the state. 
Meanwhile the leadership of the country 
was, with small interruptions, in the 
hands of the Liberal Party, which has 
stubbornly kept its misnomer. Ion I. C. 
Bratianu, son of the famous statesman, 
managed to have a prominent part in 
most important events of this period. 
He gambled on the victory of the Allies 
during the War and entered the liberated 
Bucharest in 1918 together with King 
Ferdinand. He initiated and carried 
through many reforms. From 1922 until 
his death in 1927, Bratianu was practically 
the dictator of his country. 

This domination was accompanied by 
many unfortunate features. The elections 
were frankly manufactured; the growing 
weakness of the dictatorial system forced 
Bratianu to adopt the oppressive measures 
known to all dictatorships. His Party 
now had a program, which was defend- 
ing the existing order, represented by the 
concentrated wealth, the vested industrial, 
commercial, and especially the banking 
interests. From the point of view of the 
National-Peasant Party the Liberals could 
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not break away from a tradition, based on 
prolonged domination, and failed to take 
into consideration the interests of the 
new provinces and small farmers. Fun- 
damentally, it was a struggle between 
mercantilism and agrarianism. The only 
sentiment both parties had in common 
was the institution of private property. 
Otherwise even the land reform divided 
them. The Peasants looked on the appli- 
cation of this measure as a division on 
equal basis to all; the Liberals desired 
to have the land distributed according to 
‘‘ability.’’ As the Liberals considered 
the measure largely a political problem, 
the solution was clear and simple in their 
eyes; but the National-Peasant Party 
measured it in the terms of social and 
educational as well as economic policy. 
For the Liberals the state represented the 
means of political domination, nearing 
the extremes of dictatorship. 

This viewpoint, in terms of state policy, 
was largely responsible for present Rou- 
manian troubles. Oil and money became 
political instruments which the Liberals 
reserved for their own political ends. 
As for the necessity of unifying the coun- 
try with the newly acquired provinces, 
each with its individual differences, and 
the need for meeting exhaustion of post- 
war years, the Liberals thought that 
they had the exclusive right to save the 
country by their program of centraliza- 
tion and reconstruction, based on national- 
istic and mercantilistic economic policy. 

Bitterly opposed to such practises was 
the National-Peasant Party. It has grown 
from the same roots as did the old Conserv- 
ative Party; but from the Peasant rather 
than the Boiar. In a degree it was a 
counterpart of the labor movement of 
Western Europe, and it was founded im- 
mediately after the War by a group of 
village teachers and priests. It was 
called the Peasant Party in the Old 
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Kingdom, and was soon joined by other 
groups with similar interests. In Trans- 
ylvania there existed the National Party, 
which had originated in 1861, and was 
headed by Dr. Maniu. The oppressive 
measures of the Liberals brought about 
the creation of the National-Peasant 
Party in 1926. 

The continued hold of the reins of 
government by the Liberals and their 
economic policy, led by Vintila I. C. Bra- 
tianu, brother of the Premier, inevitably 
brought on a crisis. The nationalistic 
measures against foreign capital were 
antagonizing foreign interests, and the 
attempt to foster industrial development 
and to revalorize the /ew without foreign 
assistance was failing miserably. The 
differences between the Bratianus and 
Crown Prince Carol came to a head at the 
end of December, 1925, when the heir 
to the throne left his country abruptly 
and renounced all his rights. The failing 
health of King Ferdinand created un- 
certainty. With the approval of Bratianu 
the Cabinets of General Averescu and 
Prince Stirbei lasted a short time. But 
events were rushing very swiftly to a 
profound change. The King died in 
1927 and in November of the same year 
Bratianu followed him to the grave. 
Vintila Bratianu became the head of the 
reconstructed Cabinet. The country lived 
under virtual martial law. But Vintila 
knew that his days were numbered. His 
final act of renunciation was the admission 
that the necessary funds for stabilization 
had to come from abroad. But the nego- 
tiations with foreign banks had reached 
a point at which it became necessary to 
ensure that there would be no danger of 
repudiation by the National-Peasant Party. 
Vintila Bratianu wished to have the as- 
surance from the Regency that in the 
case of the negotiations being successfully 
concluded he would be permitted to re- 
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tain office in order to enjoy the benefits 
of the loan. But the Regency unexpect- 
edly accepted his resignation. Finally, 
after considerable political manoeuvring 
Maniu was commissioned to form his 
National-Peasant Cabinet on November 
9, 1928. 

Maniu’s Government lasted until Octo- 
ber, 1930, and realized a number of meas- 
ures consistent with its program. It 
favored democracy and social justice, 
political freedom and unhampered elec- 
tions; it opposed fascism and communism 
and substituted decentralization of the 
central administration for centralization. 
In the economic and financial field it 
wanted to abolish all the obstacles against 
foreign capital and to reduce custom du- 
ties on industrial products. On the 
whole, a number of measures favoring 
agriculture were passed. 

But the depression was reaching Rou- 
mania. The general public was soon 
disappointed in the concrete results of 
Maniu’s rule. The impression prevailed. 
that the new administration would mag- 
ically produce the prosperity of the pre- 
war years. But it soon became evident 
that the picture of the economic condi- 
tions of the country, painted by Maniu’s 
group during the years of its opposition 
policies, had been mild in comparison to 
the actual situation. The heritage of 
Bratianu’s ‘‘splendid isolation’’  re- 
mained. The paternalism of the previous 
regime was to be replaced by the develop- 
ment of initiative and responsibility. 
But the new virtues were not forthcoming. 
The agricultural crisis made the situation 
already bad even worse. There was a 
general restlessness and the hold of the 
Liberals on the financial and economic life 
of Roumania began to display power. 

The Cabinet of Maniu, however, had 
one more trump to play. With the ap- 
proval of the Government, Prince Carol 
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returned on the night of June 6, 1930. 
Maniu knew that Vintila Bratianu was 
bitterly opposed to the return of the 
Prince who during the preceding years 
had made it plain that he intended to 
be the ruler of Roumania. The public 
welcomed the Prince with enthusiasm 
and devotion, and Prince Carol became 
King Carol. 

Carol came back convinced that the 
bitter antagonism of the political parties 
had to end. The country was feeling the 
pinch of hard times more and more. He 
took no steps against the Liberals, who 
were relieved by the subsequent death of 
Vintila Bratianu, and could now ac- 
knowledge with flowery statements their 
adherence to the new ruler. But Maniu 
made a mistake by stating that the credit 
for bringing Carol back was due to him 
and his party. He was forced to resign 
in October, 1930, and the National-Pea- 
sant Party followed his foot-steps in 
April, 1931, when Mironescu resigned. 

With the passing of the National- 
Peasant Government passes also the hope 
of the peasants that the government of 
their country will consider primarily 
their interests. The whole evolution of 
Roumanian politics shows an increasing 
turn in their favor after the World War, 
though their exclusion from politics con- 
tinued until 1928. Their short lease of 
power showed their inexperience and 
inability to deal with the economic de- 
pression. But in that matter the Liberals 
would have been even more helpless. 
The evidence today is that a halt has been 
called to further experimentation and 
that the Roumanian political system has 
returned to the old ways of favoring the 
parties of the Right. 

Carol is obviously anxious to prove 
that he owes his crown to nobody and 
that no politician will dictate his public 
and private life. He is determined to 
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eliminate political corruption from politi- 
cal life, corruption which originated with 
the Turkish tradition of the past. 

This trend is noticeable in the selection 
of the present Ministry of Professor Iorga, 
who is not only known as one of the 
greatest living historians of the Balkans, 
but also as an absolutely incorruptible 
man who up to his recent appointment 
had not been included in the Cabinets be- 
cause he was determined to play the game 
squarely and according to his own politi- 
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His associate is Argetoianu, 
the Mussolini of Roumania. 

It is also evident that it is not Roumania 
alone which has found democracy difficult 
to apply without a long tradition of self- 


cal notions. 


government. With Poland, Russia, and 
Yugoslavia for her neighbors, no wonder 
that Roumania has found it easy to rest 
from the arduous task of establishing a 
democracy, and has found it restful just 
now to return to more ancient and more 
familiar ways. 


The following announcement comes from the office of Miss Mary Anderson, director of the 
Women’s Bureau in the U. S. Department of Labor: 

Domestic service is one of the least standardized fields of employment in regard to hours, 
wages, and working conditions for women wage earners in the United States. Increasing effort, 
however, is being made by various agencies, training schools, and colleges, responsible for placing 
workers in full-time or a jobs in household employment, to formulate standards regulat- 


ing their conditions of 


A study of such standards for women now in force or advocated in certain places as a result of 
these efforts has been undertaken by the Women’s B...1u of the U. S. Department of Labor 
working in codperation with Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick of the Federal Board of Vocational 


Education. 


Although the Women’s Bureau charged by law with formulating standards and policies for the 


welfare of wage-earning women has not drawn up a set of standards s 


ifically for domestic 


workers, it considers that an analysis of such standards as advocated by other organizations 


will be of considerable value and assistance. 


Among the outstanding forces active in this respect are colleges and schools where a number of 
students are financing their education through employment in homes in the community. School 
authorities responsible for placing girls in such positions realize that hours are apt to be long, 
wage rates to vary, duties to be uncertain, and service rendered to be unsatisfactory to house- 
wives unless arrangements are standardized. Accordingly, some institutions have developed 


definite standards in regard to duties, hours of work, wages, vime off duty, 


nal and social 


obligations, and living conditions if the employees live in the homes where they work. 

Also some training schools and employment agencies concerned with the placement of women 
as full-time domestic workers have drawn up recommendations to safeguard the interests of both 
employees and employers and are endeavoring to get codperation from both groups in order to 
put this type of employment on a better economic basis. 

The Women’s Bureau in trying to obtain available information along these lines is sending 
questionnaires to the deans of women in all State Colleges and universities and to a selected list 
of public secondary schools and training schools as well as to certain employment agencies. 

s the bureau realizes that there maybe other agencies with valuable experience in formulating 
and using standards for household employment, it is ——— desirous of fetting the outline 


and object of its investigation to the attention of t 
furnish information. All who are qualified and willing to give such cod 
received questionnaires are urged to write to the Women's Burea: 
Washington, D. C. to secure a questionnaire and further details of the study. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT CREDIT SYSTEM ON 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 


GARNET W. FORSTER 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture 


I 


EFORE attempting to state the 
effects of our credit system on south- 
ern agriculture and the changes 

which should be made in our credit 
structure, let me present some data which 
reflect the conditions prior to our national 
credit legislation. 

The establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve System in 1914 was among the first 
efforts made to solve the credit problem. 
To be sure, this system was established 
primarily for industry and commerce, but 
its influence was nevertheless felt in the 
field of agriculture. At the very outset 
the Federal Reserve Board announced a 
discount rate of 6 per cent on paper having 
a maturity of thirty days or less and 6} per 
cent on longer time paper for southern 
banks in Dallas, Atlanta, and Richmond. 
These relatively low rates were no sooner 
announced than a volume of protest was 
received from southern bankers. In par- 
ticular the president of a certain national 
bank in the South with assets of more 
than a million dollars, stating that the 
6} per cent rate for long-time paper was 
“unreasonable,”’ ‘“‘exacting,’’ ‘‘prohibi- 
tive,”’ and ‘‘prejudicial’’ to the new 
system, declared that such a rate was 


calculated to shake confidence in the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board. This 
vicious attack on the Federal Reserve's 
policy aroused the suspicion of Mr. Wil- 
liams, Comptroller of the Currency, and 
he caused to be made an extensive inves- 
tigation of the rates of interest charged 
by national banks. This investigation 
brought to light some very interesting 
facts. It was discovered that the banker 
who had made the most vicious attack was 
charging on some of his loans a rate of 
interest ten times higher than that an- 
nounced by the Federal Reserve Board 
and which this banker had characterized 
as ‘‘exacting,’’ ‘‘unreasonable,’’ and ‘‘pro- 
hibitive.’’ In addition the investigation 
revealed that over 1200 national banks in 
41 states were charging on some of the 
loans 12 per cent per annum or more and 
in numerous instances 60 per cent or more. 


II 


Unfortunately, comparable data are 
not available for recent years. What are 
the interest rates charged by banks for 
short-time credit! is one of the mysteries 


1 By short-term credit, as used in this article, is 
meant loans having a maturity date less than nine 
months. Intermediate credit consists of loans run- 
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of the day. Most studies on this subject 
are not reliable for the simple reason that 
bankers are not likely to give the infor- 
mation needed. They are cautious about 
making any statements relative to interest 
rates, because in most states there is a 
legal rate of interest above which no bank 
is supposed to charge. Ask any banker in 
North Carolina, for example, what rate 
of interest he charges and his response is 
invariably 6 per cent. Six per cent is the 
legal rate of interest. As a matter of 
fact a careful study of bank rates showed 
that the rate actually charged ranged 
from 6 per cent per annum to 10 per cent 
flat. That is 10 per cent on the face of the 
note irrespective of the maturity date. 
It is quite certain, that bank credit rates 
are much higher than actually reported 
by banks to any individual or agency, 
except those officials who have the power 
to demand information in the form re- 
quested by Comptroller Williams in 1914. 

Nor has there been any discernable 
reduction in the cost of ‘‘merchant”’ credit. 
Recent studies in several states show that 
the cost of this form of credit is still ex- 
cessive. Yoder, Breadsley and Honey- 
cutt showed (1923) that in the case of 800 
farms in North Carolina the average cost 
of merchant credit was 26.6 per cent.? 
Wickens and Forster's study of credit 
conditions in North Carolina for the 
year 1927 reveals that merchant credit 
cost on the average 26 per cent, and 
Wooten’s study of cropper credit in North 
Carolina shows an average cost of 43.5 
per cent to croppers.? From these and 
other studies which might be cited there 





ning from nine months to three years. And loans 
running for three or more years are considered as 
long-time credit. 

? Farm Credit in North Carolina, 1923. 

’Credit Problems of North Carolina Cropper 
Farmers, Bulletin No. 271. 
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is no evidence that the merchant credit 
problem has been solved. 


Il 


We may now turn our attention to 
mortgage credit and raise the question 
as to the trend of costs in this field. Many 
bedtime stories have been told about 
mortgage credit and the dire conditions 
which existed prior to the passage of the 
Farm Loan Act. Not only were fore- 
closures frequent in the old days but 
interest rates were high. It was thought 
that with the passage of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act that foreclosures would be 
infrequent because of the long-time fea- 
ture of the loans and also because the 
costs would be low. Data have been 
presented to show that on the average, 
and in some sections especially, interest 
rates on mortgage credit have materially 
reduced since the Federal Farm Loan Act 
was passed. Whether or not such reduc- 
tion would have taken place anyway 
with expansion of life insurance and the 
material increase of loanable funds, is of 
course not subject to proof. It is obvious, 
however, that the Federal Farm Loan 
system has not prevented foreclosures, 
nor materially, if at all, has the system 
reduced the pressure of present economic 
conditions on farmers who are financially 
embarrassed. In fact, I believe that any 
impartial or objective study of the fore- 
closure situation as it exists at this mo- 
ment would reveal that private mortgage 
companies and insurance companies are 
actually doing as much or more to help the 
farmer through this troublesome period 
than either the farm loans bank or the 
joint stock land banks. 


IV 


So much then for the present situation. 
Let us look briefly into the effct of our 
credit system on agriculture. Probably 





a rational approach to a study of the effects 

of the present credit system would be to 
construct, Plato fashion, an ideal agri- 
cultural credit system and then to deter- 
mine to what extent and in what ways 
the present credit system differs from such 
an ideal. But such a course would be too 
long and somewhat tedious. Rather than 
use this method, I elect to state somewhat 
arbitrarily just how the credit system does 
affect agriculture in the South. 

1. The high cost of credit reduces farm earn- 
ing and thereby seriously reduces the power of 
the farmer, (tenant or owner) to accumulate 
wealth. 1 believe this position can be 
maintained. In a study of credit in North 
Carolina (1927) it was found that the 
average annual increase in wealth, (less 
land inheritance) was $414 per year for 
owners, and $53 for tenants. The actual 
short-term credit cost was $73 for owner 
or 18 per cent of average annual gains. 
And the annual credit cost for tenants was 
$40 per year or approximately 75 per cent 
of their annual accumulation. It should 
be stressed that it is only through the 
accumulation of wealth that a high level 
of living can be established, a suitable 
community life be provided, and peaceful 
yet progressive type of rural inhabitant 
be maintained. 

2. The credit system tends to reduce the 
status of the farming classes and especially 
does it tend to increase the number of landless 
farmers. Obviously, the high cost of 
credit is not the only factor in the increase 
in tenancy. But anything that eats into 
the earnings of tenant farmers such as the 
cost of credit in the South must reduce 
the chance and opportunity for the tenant 
to become an owner especially if he must 
make his way to farm-ownership from 
scratch. Let us look for a moment at the 
handicap the tenant farmer is laboring 
under in respect to credit cost. Ina study 
of 112 farms in North Carolina (1928) 
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operated by 588 tenant farmers, the 
weighted average cost of credit was 38.56 
percent. For cash advances the cost was 
20.94 per cent. For farm supplies (ferti- 
lizer, etc.) the cost was 32.06 per cent, 
and for household supplies advanced by 
the landlord 53.46 per cent, and by mer- 
chant on landlord's guarantee 71.29 per 
cent. For all supplies and merchant 
credit, tenants paid 43.5 per cent on the 
average. 

There is no point to giving additional 
statistics. Everyone knows that the 
tenant farmer in the South, both white 
and colored is fearfully handicapped in 
his march (probably crawl would be 
better) to ownership.‘ 

3. High credit cost prevents the farmer from 
effecting the most profitable combination of 
the factors of production. In the production 
of such intensive crops as cotton and 
tobacco it has been observed that most 
farmers could increase their returns by 
heavier applications of fertilizer. No 
doubt the inadequate applications may be 
attributed to the high cost of fertilizer. 
And the high cost of fertilizer is due in 
no small part to the exorbitant credit 
cost. Ifthe amount spent for credit could 
be used in buying additional fertilizer at 
cash prices instead of ‘‘time’’ prices, 
farmers could often increase their yields 
profitably. 


In some calculations made from data 


‘**The usual explanation of such credit charges is 
that a high rate is necessary to cover risk and losses. 
In order to find to what extent losses are incurred by 
farm owners and time merchants, information was 
obtained from the 112 farm owners who gave the 
amounts of advances and uncollectible accounts for 
1928 and also the losses for the three preceding years. 
It was found that these farmers as a group incurred a 
loss of 4.9 per cent of the total advances in 1928. 
Since the weighted average flat rate per dollar of 
advance was 19.1 per cent, the loss of 4.9 left a net 
gain of 14.2 per cent per dollar."’ N.C. Experiment 
Station Bulletin No. 271, p. 21. 
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obtained in a study of this subject in 
North Carolina, it was found that if the 
additional or super-credit cost (i.e., the 
difference between cash and credit prices) 
could have been used in buying more fer- 
tilizer, the gains from the extra fertilizer 
would have been approximately $5.50 
per acre. (See N. C. Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 270, p. 89.) In short, where 
farmers are limited by high credit cost 
in the purchase of fertilizer they cannot 
use as much fertilizer as would appear 
profitable, and they are forced thereby 
to lower their returns. 

4. Our credit system reduces the farmer to a 
dependent on the creditor who dictates what the 
farmer shall plant. The relationship be- 
tween the farmer and his creditor, under 
our present credit system, is often detri- 
mental to the best interest of the farmer; 
i.e., the interests of the two are often 
antagonistic. The creditor often insists 
that the farmer plant cash crops rather 
than build up a diversified system of farm- 
ing. It is true, of course, that wise cred- 
itors tend to encourage the farmer to 
develop a balanced system of farming, 
but far too often the creditor is interested 
only in getting his money back, and that 
can best be done by the farmer growing 
crops that have asure cash market. Ina 
study of this question it was found that of 
129 farmers out of 415 answering a ques- 
tionnaire, about one-half -of the credit 
wanted was for the purchase of livestock 
and about one-third for the purchase of 
livestock equipment. The credit for such 
purposes is not often available. Bankers 
and other lenders generally view loans 
for livestock production as experimental 
ventures to be encouraged perhaps, but 
not supported directly by loans. The 
farmer has, of course, some responsibility 
in this matter. In the South most farmers 
are not experienced stockmen and to that 
extent constitute poor risks for livestock 
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loans. However, it has been demon- 
strated that much more productive live- 
stock could profitably be made a part of the 
farming system in most parts of the South 
and it is a fact worth noting that in the 
past our credit system has not been a factor 
contributing greatly to the development 
of the well balanced system of farming 
including livestock. In fact, it has been 
detrimental in that loans on cash crops, 
such as cotton, peanuts, etc., are more 
popular with bankers and other lenders 
than loans for the purchase of livestock. 

5. Our credit system encourages the dumping 
of farm products on the market. On this let 
me quote from a recent study. ‘‘A definite 
relation seemed to appear between the 
farmer's obligation and his marketing 
practice. It sometimes happens that the 
farmer's debts fall due when the market 
price for his products is unfavorable. His 
interests, therefore, may be affected seri- 
ously by whether or not he is able to 
arrange to have the credit.extended and 
his ability to hold the crop. This situa- 
tion appeared in the fall of 1926 when the 
large cotton crop brought a sharp decline 
in prices from 18 cents per pound in August 
to 12 cents in October. This price de- 
cline seems largely responsible for the 
greater amount of cotton held on the 
reporting farms at the close of the year. 
At the end of 1926, 29 per cent of all 
farmers were holding some cotton as 
compared with only 7 per cent a year 
before. These data indicate that in 1926 
many farmers believed a price reaction 
would make holding profitable, as later 
proved to be true. 

‘In this situation the farmers who did 
not have obligations to pay at the close 
of the season evidently felt greater liberty 
to dispose of their crop as they thought 
best. Only 27 per cent of go borrowing 
farmers held cotton, as compared with 
38 per cent of 29 non-borrowing farmers. 
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When owners are considered separately, 
only 24 per cent of borrowers were holding 
cotton as compared with 4o per cent of 
non-borrowing farmers. 

“Statements of farmers interviewed 
gave other indications of the effect of 
indebtedness on marketing. Of 64 farm- 
ers answering the question, ‘Did you sell 
your cotton as soon as ginned?’ 47 replied 
‘Yes,’ and 17 ‘No.’ Their reasons for 
selling indicate the pressure which unpaid 
debts exert upon the farmer's course. Of 
46 farmers, 33 sold at once because they 
needed the money, 10 because the price 
was going down, or a combination of 
these reasons, and 3 because they believed 
holding did not pay. Of those who did 
not sell at once, five held for a higher 
price, six delivered to the codperative 
associations, and two wanted to get their 
returns in one sum. 

“The same tendency appears in 256 
replies to a questionnaire sent over the 
State. Of 146 who sold their cotton as 
soon as ginned, 37 per cent sold to pay 
debts or because required by creditors.’’5 

6. The present credit system is a factor 
preventing the formation of codperative market- 
ing associations. To codperate successfully 
the farmer must be a free agent; that is, 
free to join a codperative marketing asso- 
ciation and to deliver his products to such 
an association. Today the vast majority 
of southern farmers, especially those 
growing cotton and tobacco, are so tied 
to their landlord or supply merchant that 
they are not free to deliver their products 
to a codperative marketing association. 
And it is a matter of common knowledge 
that the vast majority of creditors are 
hostile to the codperative movement. 

This fact was brougitt out very clearly in 
the recent efforts of the states of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia 


5N. C. Experiment Station Bulletin No. 270, p. 92. 
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to form a codperative tobacco market- 
ing association. If farmers in these states 
had not been tied so closely to the time 
merchant and the landlord, a tobacco 
codperative association would have been 
formed during the year 1930. Until the 
present credit system is abandoned or 
greatly modified, the codperative market- 
ing movement in the south is doomed. 
These six effects of our credit system 
on southern agriculture are but a few that 
might be enumerated. The high cost of 
credit affects our agriculture especially the 
social side in ways that are not subject 
to numerical or quantitative measurement, 
but all students of this subject realize how 
important these effects are, and are in- 
clined to give them more importance than 
those which are more readily observed. 


V 


When it comes to making suggestions 
looking to the improvement of credit 
conditions, agricultural economists gen- 
erally appear to be seized with sleeping 
sickness or some form of mental paralysis. 
The cause for this is, of course, readily 
understood. The agricultural economist 
in most cases is a public servant subject to 
censure and removal. And as many of the 
needed improvements in credit often cut 
across private business, or political in- 
terests often powerful, the agricultural 
economist is, to say the least, rather timid. 
This criticism can well be made as to the 
suggestions offered here. 

The suggestion most commonly heard 
is that farmers should become ‘‘credit- 
cost conscious.’’ This is a difficult task 
for it must be recognized that in the farmer 
we are dealing with a rather raw and crude 
product. The majority are gullible and 
extremely ignorant regarding matters of 
credit. In practically every study in the 
field of credit the investigators have been 
impressed with the fact that few farmers 
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realize just what their credit does cost. 
Their chief and only interest appears to be 
that of getting enough credit to make their 
crops. There is good reason why farmers 
neglect examining carefully the cost of 
their credit. The flat charge system 
used in the case of both merchant and 
cash credit makes it exceedingly difficult 
for the average farmer to determine just 
what his credit cost is. Farmers, as a 
tule, do not distinguish between the 10 
per cent per annum charge and the 1o per 
cent flat charge, and the merchant and 
banker seldom take the time to explain 
the difference for the obvious reason that 
it may not be to their advantage to do so. 
If, therefore, the farmers are to become 
credit-cost conscious the supply merchants 
and the country bankers should be among 
the first to be drafted in any program of 
this sort as the responsibility is largely 
theirs. 

The second suggestion is that farmers 
should use less credit than they are now 
doing. This is to be accomplished on the 
part of farmers by producing more food, 
feed, and fuel on their farms rather than 
purchasing these things. That is, farm- 
ers should become more self-sufficing. 
This suggestion is a practical one and is 
worthy of consideration, although it 
should be pointed out that complete self- 
sufficient farming cannot be recommended 
in an age of commercialized agriculture. 

It has also been said that credit costs 
could be reduced if farmers would form 
the habit of saving from their income. 
This, of course, is irony in a period of 
depression such as farmers have been ex- 
periencing since 1920. Nevertheless, the 
extent to which such savings are possible 
and practical, it can be recommended as a 
method of reducing credit costs. The 
amount of credit that could thus be saved 
and the reduction in cost affected is prob- 
ably small. In itself it may be helpful 
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but alone it does not constitute a remedy 
for high credit costs. The standard of 
living among southern farmers does not 
indicate that large savings are possible 
without considerable sacrifices and prob- 
ably in still further reducing standards of 
living which are already low. 

Savings from income may be possible 
occasionally by farm owners but for ten- 
ants this method of reducing credit costs 
cannot be seriously recommended by one 
familiar with the present status of this 
class in the South. The fact is that ten- 
ants have not been able to accumulate 
much wealth. And there is ample evi- 
dence that the power to accumulate wealth 
by tenants never will be high. Brushing 
aside the question of race, the peculiar 
system of farming and many other things 
inherent in the tenant system in the 
South, the practice of landlord advances 
to tenants will militate against any large 
savings on the part of the tenants. In 
short, the southern system whereby the 
landlord advances all, or practically all 
of the credit needed by the tenant effect- 
ually blocks the tenant’s approach to the 
banker who might be able to furnish cash 
credit. And with this avenue blocked, 
the tenant is forced to use merchant credit 
with the landlord’s guaranty or borrow 
directly from the landlord himself. In 
either case, the credit is extremely ex- 
pensive. The deductions made from the 
tenant’s annual income usually leaves 
him little, if anything, for the year's 
operations. Not infrequently he is con- 
tinualiy in debt to the landlord or mer- 
chant. There is little evidence that this 
tenant-landlord relationship can be suc- 
cessfully abolished. Over a period of 
time, modifications in this system might 
be effective but until this occurs, savings 
by tenants are practically impossible. 

Farmers often use merchant credit when 
they might use bank credit instead. 
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While it is true that the cost of bank credit 
is high, probably higher than it should 
be, yet farmers may often gain by shifting 
the source of their credit to cash lending 
agencies. This change alone probably 
would make a reduction of two-thirds in 
cost for the average user of merchant 
credit. This is not only the opinion of 
students but also the opinion of many 
country bankers. In order to avail them- 
selves of cash credit, however, farmers 
need to improve their security and their 
business methods. Both of these appear 
difficult to the southern farmer. Prompt- 
ness in paying debts is not characteristic 
of farmers in the South. And in business 
practices generally farmers are not very 
adept. In advancing credit, most banks 
require a simple financial statement show- 
ing the present assets and liabilities 
together with such other information as 
may be necessary to show the present 
financial standing of the prospective 
debtor. Few farmers make such a state- 
ment or indeed know how to make such a 
statement. In this connection, it should 
be remembered that much more attention 
has been paid to the production of crops 
and the technical aspects of agriculture 
in the South than to the business side of 
farming. In the South today there are 
probably ten extension specialists in pro- 
duction and one in agricultural eco- 
nomics. Until the South is willing to 
stress the economic aspects of farming, 
the farmers will continue to be unbusiness- 
like and remain as they are today virtually 
economic illiterates. The substitution of 
bank credit for merchant credit must be 
recognized as a means of reducing credit 
costs, but until farmers become business- 
minded it is too limited to constitute more 
than a partial remedy for high cost of 
credit. 

As a means of reducing long-term credit 
costs it has been recommended that farm- 
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ers should adopt more generally the 
amortization plan, that is, the plan which 
provides for equal annual or semi-annual 
payments including interest as well as a 
part of the principal. The chief advan- 
tage of the amortization scheme is that 
it avoids the cost of frequent renewals. 
There is, however, one objection to the 
ordinary amortization plan, namely, the 
payments bear no relationship to the 
income yielding power of the instrument, 
factor or enterprise for which the debt 
was incurred. For example, it often 
happens that the credit obtained is used 
for purposes which will not begin to 
yield an income for several years after 
the loan has been made. If this be true, 
out of what source is the farmer to pay 
the first few or series of equal annual or 
semi-annual payments? Obviously, what 
is needed is a system of amortization by 
which the size of the payment and the time 
of payment are related in some way to 
the ‘‘tempo’’ of the productive agent. It 
would be advisable to have the payments 
adjusted in such a way that the loan could 
be paid off at a faster or slower rate de- 
pending on the increase or the decrease 
of the productive agent or to changes in 
economic conditions. That is to say, 
the farmers should have the opportunity 
during prosperous times to increase the 
amount of the annual payment and in 
periods of depression to reduce payments 
if such seems necessary, provided, of 
course, that all previous payments to- 
talled a sum greater than that which 
would have been paid under the equal 
payment plan. This may be illustrated 
somewhat as follows: 

Suppose a farmer had a loan running for 
30 years and the annual payment was 
$1,000. The first five years he elected 
to pay not $1,000 but $500 per annum 
because of the nature of the income from 
the investment. From the sixth to tenth 
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year inclusive, he elected to pay not 
$1,000 but $2,500. According to this 
scheme then at the end of the tenth year 
he would have paid $15,000 or $5,000 more 
than would have been required under an 
equal annual payment scheme. Suppose 
further that because of a depression, his 
income had been reduced and he could 
no longer pay the $2,500 per year. Under 
these conditions it should be possible to 
declare a moratorium or to reduce the 
annual payments to a reasonable sum. 

A flexible plan, such as this, is, of course, 
not to be seriously entertained at this 
time. Farmers are not sufficiently busi- 
nesslike to realize the advantages of such 
a scheme and in many cases not honest 
enough to abide by the necessary agree- 
ments which would have to be made. 
Nor are our lawmakers sufficiently eco- 
nomic-minded to permit any such inno- 
vation in our credit system. In the 
meantime we can, or must, get along with 
the system we now have, although it is 
cumbersome in nature. 


VI 


The farmer, of course, cannot solve the 
credit problem alone. The state must 
participate in a constructive manner. 
There are several things the state might 
do which would be helpful. 

First, raise the legal rate of interest where 
it is low. The purpose of fixing the rate 
of interest by law is to check unscrupu- 
lous lenders who would charge high or 
ruinous rates of interest. In other words, 
it aims to protect the innocent borrower. 
The desirability of protecting borrowers 
against unscrupulous lenders certainly 
should not be overlooked. Without ex- 
amining at length the part which legisla- 
tion may take in effecting desirable control 
of interest charges, certain facts related 
to the legal rates may be cited to indicate 
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how they affect the charge for credit to 
farmers. 

It is a question whether or not a legal 
limit of 6 per cent is so low as often to 
prevent entirely the making of desirable 
loans. While money sometimes may be 
borrowed at 6 per cent, for example, or 
less, at other times none whatever may 
be obtained at that rate. The rates on 
4 to 6 months commercial paper in 34 
leading cities for the period 1919 to 1926 
varied from 5} per cent to 8 per cent. 
Commercial paper is of high quality and 
is an accurate reflector of the condition 
of money market for loans running from 
4 to 6 months, a period comparable with 
most loans to farmers. From 1919 to the 
middle of 1924, a period of 5} years out of 
the 8 years, the rate of commercial paper 
was above 6 per cent. If this was true 
on the markets of principal money centers 
where handling costs are a minimum, the 
rate on farmers’ notes, usually smaller in 
amount and often running for longer 
terms, might be expected to be even higher 
at most country points. It is obvious 
that money will be loaned where it will 
bring the highest returns. In other words, 
if lenders can get more than 6 per cent 
for their available funds with safety, they 
will do so. And it is apparent that if 
funds of lenders had been loaned in the 
leading cities of the country during the 
period of 1919 to 1926, they could have 
earned more than 6 per cent. For exam- 
ple, at the close of 1920 the banks of 
North Carolina reported having loaned 
to farmers $61,026,032. (U.S.D.A. Bulle- 
tin 1048.) If the banks had followed their 
most profitable course, that is, loaned the 
money in markets paying more than 6 
per cent, or if the law had been observed, 
farmers would not have been able to 
obtain any of these loans at a time when 
they needed them most. The logical in- 
ference from this would seem to be that 
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the law in North Carolina tends to make 
lending more difficult for banks and hence 
farmers are obliged to use merchant credit 
costing 25 per cent or more. 

To obviate the abuses which are likely 
to arise if the legal rate of interest were 
abandoned, the state should require the 
use of uniform promissory notes. These 
notes should provide for the calculation 
and statement of the actual per annum 
cost of credit and such notes, when in 
excess of $50 or some such amount, or a 
series of notes amounting to $50 or more. 
Said notes should be filed with the county 
clerk to be available at all times and for 
all purposes. Such documents would be 
effective in limiting the rate of interest 
and at the same time permit the creditor 
to charge such rates as the competitive 
market determined. 

Second, our credit institutions should be 
strengthened. The banks in the rural dis- 
tricts need strengthening. It is of little 
use to urge farmers to use cash lending 
agencies, if these agencies are not sound. 
Bank failures tend not only to dislocate 
the credit structure of the state but tend 
decidedly to shake the confidence of those 
farmers who would or might be induced 
to use bank credit. Our state banks need 
more intelligent and closer supervision. 
State bank examiners are, as a general 
rule, too lax in their supervision with the 
result that banks are permitted to get 
into a condition from which they are 
unable to extract themselves if business 
conditions suddenly become unfavorable. 
Possibly there should be a state law pro- 
viding for the consolidation of small 
country banks or a law permitting branch 
or chain banking. There are objections 
to the proposal, but probably farmers 
would be better served and fewer failures 
would occur if such were permitted. 
State owned and operated banks would 
be advisable except for the fact that we 
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have not as yet been able to produce high 
calibre statesmen. There is still too 
much politics in our state governments 
to advocate anything of this sort. 

Third, credit corporations need to be improved. 
The Agricultural Credit of 1923 provided 
for the establishment of agricultural 
credit corporations to assist farmers in 
obtaining production credit at a reason- 
able cost. These corporations have been 
of service especially where other cash 
facilities are not adequate. ‘“The require- 
ment of $10,000 as a minimum capital 
makes this type of agency the readiest 
means of obtaining cash loans in large 
amounts. The question as to who pro- 
vides this capital may have consequences 
important to the farmer. If banks, mer- 
chants, or other leaders subscribe the 
capital and assume the responsibility for 
its management the credit corporation 
may not be created until the convenience 
of existing lenders leads them to do so. 
Likewise, they may discontinue the or- 
ganization after the farmer has come to 
depend upon its machinery for access to 
central supplies of credit. This action 
may or may not meet the desires of 
farmers using the facilities.’’® 

Agricultural credit corporations, how- 
ever, could be made more effective by 
linking them with codperative marketing 
associations, and restricting loans, to 
members of the affiliated codperative 
associations. Such a credit corporation 
should, of course, be a subsidiary and not 
one set up by any one particular marketing 
codperative. A credit corporation so 
organized could work much more closely 
with the individual farmer, advising him 
not only as to the amount of credit he 
should have, but how to use the credit 
effectively, through a definite control 
over the debtor's farm operations. To 


6 N.C. Experiment Station Bulletin No. 270, p. 105. 
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advisahle that the present policy of the 
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; nally, the board should be, as all boards fi 
ital ably there have been too many foreclo- dealing with an agricultural economic 4 
iest_ | sures by the Farm Loan banks, which tend“. 6 r sn sey citi a 
rge to depress land prices and endanger ex- Pate a are fe a os 
r0- isting loans, not only of the Farm Loan ‘COROMIStS. it we should accept. the if 
ces banks, but by other agencies as well. policy of using well trained men on such be 
er- Either too many bad loans have been boards, it would not be many years, a 
he made, which is probably true, or else the cettainly less than twenty, before there 4 
for Farm Loan Board has not taken the proper could be developed a mortgage credit ii 
on attitude nor adopted the best policy in system that would function both in q 
ce dealing with delinquents. It would seem periods of prosperity and depression. a 
0. # 
r= F 
to ; 7 
to ig 
yn SOCIOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 
of The Department of Sociology at the University of Michigan makes the following an- iz 
nouncement: He 
Beginning with the academic year 1932-33, the department of sociology at the Uni- ig 
y- versity of Michigan will <a a ae h series in sociology. The joint editors will ia 
y be Robert C. Angell, Ph.D., and Lowell ri Carr, Ph.D. The material will be photo- 
ar pases by Edwards Brothers in Ann Arbor. It is planned to publish monographs 
4 which are too long for magazine articles but not long enough to appear as books—10,000 ; 
0 to 50,000 words. These will be sold separately at the rate of one cent a page. Yearly J 
subscriptions for the whole series will be $5.00 for slightly more than 500 pages. \ 
C The monographs are to be of a research character. It is hoped that the more mature bE 
1 research work of established scholars will be submitted as well as accepted doctor's 
theses. The publication of the monographs will be financed by the authors themselves. 
C When a manuscript has been accepted by the editors for publication, the author will be 
, required to deposit $3.00 per page as lithoprinted. Since the page to be used contains 
‘ more than 800 words, a monograph of 20,000 words will require a deposit of less than @ 
) $75.00. There will be 300 copies of each monographs produced (unless the author wishes ‘7 
; to finance a larger number) and the author will receive all the proceeds from the sale. 
If all 300 copies are sold, the author will be completely reimbursed. 
It is expected that the monographs will appear at least once a month during the aca- 
, demic year. The editors are now prepared to receive monographs for consideration. . 
it 
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FARM ECONOMICS 


CLIFTON J. BRADLEY 
University of California 


Tse Coopgrative Marxetinc oF Livestock. By Tue Suppry Arga or THE CuicaGo Livestock Marx3T. 
Edwin G. Nourse and Joseph G. Knapp. Wash- By Edward A. Duddy and David A. Revzan. 
ington: The Brookings Institution, 1931. 478 pp. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
$3.50. 100 pp. $1.00. 
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Caress Farm Economy. By John Lossing Buck. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
476 pp. $5.00. 


With the farm price of hogs in the Corn 
Belt at $3.50 per hundred, and cotton in 
the major producing areas at 5 cents per 
pound, the agricultural industry is in the 
midst of more pronounced financial throes 
than when the special session of Congress 
was convened early in 1929, presumably 
to develop a plan of farm relief. How- 
ever, other major business groups are 
now also experiencing difficulties, and 
much less is being published and stated 
relative to the sad plight of agriculture. 
The three books reviewed below make 
factual contributions which should aid 
in leading agriculture out of the present 
difficulties. 


I 


E. G. Nourse and J. G. Knapp, The 
Cooperative Marketing of Livestock. An- 
other brief against an agricultural plan 
of relief has been written. This time, in- 
stead of a proposed plan such as McNary- 
Haugenism or Export Debentures, a 
criticism is voiced of an adopted and 
operating plan, namely, the national plan 
for marketing livestock codperatively, as 
sponsored and developed by the Federal 
Farm Board. Evidently the authors do 
not think highly of this method of codp- 
erative marketing. It would be interest- 
ing to know if the senior author was one 
of the sixty-six livestock marketing au- 
thorities and representatives who were 
invited by the Federal Farm Board to 
attend an organization meeting held in 
Chicago, October 23, 1929, for the pur- 
pose of developing a national plan for 
marketing livestock codperatively. 

At this point, the following quotation 
is of interest and especially so when con- 
sidered along with statements appearing 
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elsewhere in the publication, but also 
referred to here. 


“Obviously the time is not yet ripe for anyone to 
venture a very definite, much less final, judgment as 
to the economic soundness and value of the livestock 
marketing plan that has been set up under Federal 
Farm Board auspices. . . . Such a moment is no 
time to ‘rock the boat’ or to indulge in destructive 
criticism of men or measures. It is an eminently 
fitting time for sympathetic and matured reflection 
upon the economic and business policies explicitly 
espoused or implicitly entertained by the leaders and 
membership of this important organization (National 
Livestock Marketing Association).”’ 


After such a declaration, the reader is 
hardly prepared for such statements, 
many of them italicized, as the following: 


“This is a highly doctrinaire interpretation of the 
mandate given the Board (Federal Farm) by Congress 
and one which is found unsuitable to be carried out 
consistently in other commodity fields. 

“Political expediency has over-ruled cooperative 
doctrine."’ Referring to actions of the Federal Farm 
Board, ‘‘Hence the Board has been inclined to inter- 
pret the term ‘cooperative’ in accordance with patterns 
of thought and action familiar to the ‘big business’ 
executive and the corporation lawyer rather than the 
distinctive ideals which characterize the cooperative 
movement. 

‘Development of a livestock marketing organiza- 
tion has proceeded along promotional rather than 
cooperative lines. 

“The Farm Board is intolerant of other brands 
(besides its own) of cooperative endeavor in livestock 
marketing. It demands that everybody ‘climb on 
the bandwagon’ or take his chances of being crushed 
under the wheels. Cooperative doctrine as evolved 
by the older leaders expressed a spirit of ‘live and 
let live.’ . . . The Federal Farm Board manifests 
no such spirit of toleration." 


If the discussion had been held through- 
out on a plane of logical and thorough- 
going deductive analysis, all would be 
well, but unfortunately this is not the 
case. Too often, resort is made to mere 
dogmatic assertions and the reviewer is 
glad to have finally found those who 
understand thoroughly the true coOpera- 
tive marketing principles. Also, live- 
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stock marketing in Iowa is discussed at 
entirely too great length. Here, again, 
the earlier connections of the senior author 
probably furnish the explanation. 

The study possesses distinctive merit 
in its presentation of the historical de- 
velopment of the coGperative marketing 
of livestock. It is also a timely criticism 
of the Federal Farm Board in its livestock 
marketing activities. The reader is fur- 
nished with some interesting sidelights 
on some apparently arbitrary actions of 

‘the Farm Board. In spots the economic 
reasoning is faulty but this is to be ex- 
pected in such argumentative treatises. 
The style of writing is not conducive to 
easy reading, and at times the thread of 
thought being presented is quite difficult 
to retain. The book will not be a best 
seller, but economic students may rest 
assured that they will spend many long 
and arduous hours pondering over its 
contents. Three appendices containing 
analyses of hog prices in selected markets, 
contributed by Knute Bjorka, are espe- 
cially worth while. 


II 


E. A. Duddy and David A. Revzan. 
The Supply Area of the Chicago Livestock 
Market. This is an intensive study of the 
supply area for which Chicago was the 
central livestock market during 1923-29. 
The supply area is discussed from three 
points of view, namely a descriptive treat- 
ment of the geography involving shape, 
size and changing dimensions, market 
organization, and market competition as 
partially expressed in price differentials 
between competing markets for the same 
kind of livestock at the same time. 

Having assembled and analyzed certain 
data, the authors reach the following 
conclusions: ‘“The shape and size of the 
Chicago livestock supply area is deter- 
mined by (1) the demand set up through 
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the market for livestock and meat by 
deficit areas at and east of Chicago; (2) 
by the nature of farming and ranching 
practice with respect to livestock pro- 
duction in supply states and the relative 
density of livestock population; (3) by 
such physical factors as food supply for 
livestock, climate and topography; (4) 
by such economic factors as land values, 
transportation facilities and rates, and 
the price competition of other markets 
both public and private; and (5) by market 
facilities such as stockyards, packing 
houses, and cold storage capacity.”’ 

Although neither original nor profound, 
this little study merits the attention of 
marketing students in general, particu- 
larly those interested in livestock, to 
whom it will be both interesting and 
useful. 


Ill 


John Lossing Buck. Chinese Farm Econ- 
smy. Again and again one hears the com- 
plaint that the statistics for China are 
both faulty and lacking. Someone has 
said that economic progress in China 
awaits the presentation of the statistical 
possibilities of development. It augurs 
well for the aggressiveness and ability of 
those in charge of that phase of economics 
dealing with farm management, that, 
with the publication of the present study, 
Chinese statistics of farm management, 
costs and income assume first rank im- 
portance among the statistical data for 
that country. 

The author states in the preface, ‘‘This 
study of farm management and rural 
social conditicas on 2,866 farms in seven- 
teen localities of China is the outgrowth 
of a desire for systematic knowledge of 
Chinese farming.'’ This purpose is su- 
perbly achieved. The study includes a 
farm area of 21,000 acres, valued in excess 
of $2,000,000, and a rural population of 
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17,000 persons. Individual farm cost 
records were obtained by means of ques- 
tionnaires in the hands of Chinese agri- 
cultural students. The questionnaire used 
was an adaptation of that used regularly 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in its farm cost analysis work. 
Strange terms and customs greet the 
reader throughout. The unit of farm 
land is neither an acre nor a hectare, but 
a mow, which varies in size from one- 
tenth to one-fifth of an acre, depending 
upon the locality. The proportion of 
grave land in cultivated fields to total 
farm area, was uniformly important, and 
amounted to 9.1 per cent in one province. 
Two general regions, North and Fast 
Central China, are designated in the study. 
The average owner operator’s capital 
investment ranged from about $700 in 
North to around $1,100 in East Central 
China. The average size of all farms was 
3.18 hectares, and ranged from 2.54 hec- 
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tares in East Central to 4.04 hectares in 
North China. The small average size 
of farms is rendered doubly significant by 
the fact that farms normally consist of 
several plots of land widely scattered. 
Cash receipts of owner operators averaged 
$174 per farm in both areas, from 1921-25, 
$124 in North, and $232 in East Central 
China. The figures cited in this para- 
graph are merely indicative of the wealth 
of apparently accurate and reliable statis- 
tics presented. 

The study is, however, not merely a 
statistical summary of investigational 
findings, for throughout, social customs 
and habits are dealt with interpretatively. 
It is a splendid piece of research, involving 
a vast effort for completion, and keen con- 
ception as to purpose, scope, and initia- 
tion. For farm management students of 
all countries, it will be an invaluable aid, 
and to students in general, it should be 
quite useful. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


S. H. HOBBS, JR. 


University of North Carolina 


Sysrematic Source Book Ny Rurat Socioxoey, 
Vols. I and II. By P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmer- 
man, and C. J. Galpin. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1930-31. 645 pp., 


677 pp. 


Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, 
three volumes, two volumes of which 
have come from the press, is an attempt 
to present a system of rural sociology. 
The editors can best explain the chief 
reasons for these volumes: 


Human society throughout its history—in its 
origins, forms, activities, processes, growth, evolu- 
tion—has been so largely under the pressure of agri- 
cultural and rural forces that up to the present sociol- 
Ogy as a science of society has virtually been the 
sociology of rural life. A world view of the sociol- 


ogy of rural life is important for the development of 
the science. . . . In the training of American rural 
sociologists there is need for a broad acquaintance 
with the rural sociological thought and theory of 
Europe and Asia. And, finally, in this era of Ameri- 
can teaching, research, and extension of rural socio- 
logical facts and theory and in this period of experi- 
mental agrarian legislation, a systematic source book 
world-wide in scope is timely. . . . 

The purpose of the Source Book is to give 1 more 
or less exhaustive survey of the knowledge in the 
main fields of rural sociology. It is intended to be a 
complete encyclopedia, a reference work, and a sub- 
stantial systematic treatise in the field. . . . Since 
it is intended to be a systematic treatise, its introduc- 
tions give a systematic analysis of the prolems, and 
the readings are arranged in such a way that they 
supplement what is briefly touched upon in the in- 
troductions. The introductions and the readings 
together attempt to give a well-rounded coherent, 
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and factually exhaustive picture of the phenomena in 
the various fields. 

Part I of Volume I gives a concise sum- 
mary of the history of rural sociological 
theory and outlines the main sociological 
characteristics of the rural world. Part 
II gives the details of the external and 
more formal characteristics of the so- 
ciological organization of rural life. Part 
I is presented in four chapters: ‘‘History 
of Rurai Sociology: Ancient Sources;”’ 
*‘History of Rural Sociology; Fourteenth 
to Nineteenth Centuries;’’ “Origin of 
Rural-Urban Differentiation;"’ and ‘*Fun- 
damental differences Between the Rural 
and Urban Worlds.’’ Part II is presented 
in five chapters: ‘Ecology of the Rural 
Habitat;’’ ‘Differentiation of the Rural 
Population into Cumulative Communities 
and Functional Associations;’’ ‘‘Social 
Stratification of the Agricultural Popula- 
tion;’’ “‘Mobility of the Rural Popula- 
tion;’’ and ‘‘Fundamental Types of Rural 
Aggregations. Evolution of the Forms 
of Land Ownership and L and Posses- 
sions.’ Part III is presented in volume 
II and contains seven chapters under 
Rural Social Organization in Its Institu- 
tional, Functional, and Cultural Aspects. 
Volumes II and III, according to the 
authors, deal in detail with the inner, the 
institutional, the psychological, and the 
mental phases of rurai organization and 
the demographic characteristics of rural 
and urban populations. Volume III is 
not yet off the press. 

The two volumes of the Source Book in 
print are, according to the preface, largely 
the work of Professor Sorokin. His 
encyclopedic knowledge of sociological 
literature is appreciated by all who have 
read his Social Mobility, and Principles of 
Rural-Urban Sociology, by Sorokin and 
Zimmerman. The introductions, selec- 
tions, and systematization of the materials 
are largely by Professor Sorokin. Indeed 
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much of the materials, ideas, and references 
have already appeared in the former vol- 
umes. For instance, Chapter IV on Ru- 
ral-Urban Differences is based mainly on 
Chapter II of Principles of Rural-Urban 
Soviology, with two additional selections 
by Simmel and Spengler. Undoubtedly 
the Source Book owes much to the ripe 
scholarship of Dr. Galpin and to the 
energy and scholarship of Dr. Zimmerman. 

The method of presentation is fairly 
uniform. Chapter VI, for illustration, 
deals with Social Differentiation. There 
are 28 pages by the authors surveying the 
subject matter, types of rural groupings, 
similarities and dissimilarities, review of 
research findings, the author's introduc- 
tion followed by a bibliography of world 
literature on social differentiation. This 
is followed by readings in the field of So- 
cial Differentiation. Summaries and con- 
clusions are sometimes given and some- 
times omitted. 

The ancient historical sources presented 
in Volume I are for the most part familiar. 
Mainly they portray what the ancients 
thought of rural life. Generally they 
bestow much praise on the farmer. There 
is much repetition. One is not convinced 
that the ancient philosophers made many 
contributions to rural sociology. Nor 
is the claim that Ibn-Khaldun, the Arabian 
historian, was the founder of sociology 
and of rural-urban sociology very con- 
vincing. The selections are generally 
well chosen, yet few have little reason for 
being included in the Source Book. The 
views of Alexander Hamilton, for instance, 
more properly belong in a source book on 
Urban Sociology. 

These volumes are not simply readings 
in rural sociology. The sources are selec- 
ted for the purpose of developing the 
systematic outline of the authors. The 
authors have very definite views, and 
unquestionably their views influenced 
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their selections. Occasionally they are 
unduly critical of the views of others. 
Such criticism is to be expected in a sys- 
tematic source book. 

The Source Book contains mainly ma- 
terials from Europe and Asia. American 
materials are all but excluded, and few 
English materials are included. One is 
disposed to criticize the space given to 
Russian data and writers, and possibly 
to the Germans. It cannot be considered 
a Source Book of world literature, but 
mainly a Source Book of Asiatic and 
European literature. It was so intended 
by the authors. American studies are 
omitted because, it is said, they are al- 
ready available to American students. 
Generally this is true, but too often it is 
not true. The writer is not disposed to 
criticize this monumental work. The 
authors have carried out admirably their 
announced purpose. 
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The Source Book fills a long-felt need. 
American textbooks in the field of rural 
sociology are generally provincial and 
localized. The libraries of the world 
hold a vast amount of literature on rural 
life. Little of it is accessible to the 
average student, and few would use it, 
or know how to use it, were it available 
in the stack rooms. The systematization 
of a large part of this literature in a 
Source Book is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the social sciences. No rural 
sociology library can afford not to have 
this Source Book. No student of rural 
sociology can afford not to become ac- 
quainted with the materials therein 
offered. The authors have performed a 
monumental service for which all students 
of the social sciences are deeply grateful. 
They have made the greatest single con- 
tribution that has so far been made to 
Rural Sociology. 


ECONOMICS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 


University of Arizona 


Economics IN THE TweNTIETH Century. By Theo 
Suranyi-Unger. New York: Norton, 1931. 397 
Pp. $3.50. 

Mringrats rn Mopern INnpustry. By Walter H. 
Voskuil. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1930. 350 Pp. $3.75. 

Tae Porasn Inpustry. By George Ward Stocking. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1931. 343 pp. 
$3.00. 

Tue Prosiem or UNEMPLOYMENT. By Paul H. Doug- 
las and Aaron Director. New York: Macmillan, 
1931. §05 Pp. $3.50. 

Lasor AGREEMENTS IN Coat Minzs. By Louis Bloch. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1931. 513 
Pp. $2.00. 

Power Exnics. By Jack Levin. New York: Knopf, 
1931. I91 pp. $2.00. 

ConcenTRATION IN AmgricAN INpustry. By Harry 
W. Laidler. New York: Crowell, 1931. 501 


Pp. $3.75. 


Professor Suranyi-Unger’s survey of 
twentieth century theoretical economics 
in Germany, Austria, France, Italy, Eng- 
land, and the United States, is the best 
work of its kind yet to appear. The 
author exhibits great erudition and an 
unmatched mastery of the literature. 
His comments coupled with the 45 pages 
of references will give the reader a clue 
to the leading discussions in six countries 
on method, value, price, and distribution. 

The treatment is neither descriptive 
nor critical, but genetic. Theories are 
traced to their philosphical sources. 
Similarities in the respective theories 
found in different countries are ascribed to 
similarities in the philosophical sources. 
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“The great changes in . [recent] 
economic theory can be in large part 
traced back to philosophical sources.”’ 
The author traces the revival of interest 
in method and philosophy of values to 
the Baden Neo-Kantian doctrines. To 
the Marburg school, with its emphasis 
upon the analysis of the functional rela- 
tions which govern scientific thought, he 
traces both socio-legal economics and the 
approaches of Cassel and Liefman. In 
Spencer he finds the source of both the 
“‘equilibrium’’ theory and ‘‘economic 
liberalism.’’ American ‘institutional eco- 
nomics’’ derives from the ‘‘new American 
psychology’’ (chiefly behaviorism), and 
so on. While the author definitely es- 
chews consideration of the effect of 
socio-economic milieu upon economic 
and philosophical theory, it seems to the 
reviewer that the institutional approach 
in America is largely the outgrowth of 
the problems with which we are dealing. 
Many institutionalists have only a meagre 
knowledge of the ‘‘new American psychol- 
ogy.’’ The author's observation prob- 
ably is largely true for countries other 
than America where philosophy is less 
stressed. 

That different types of doctrines de- 
velop in the German, the Romance, and 
the Anglo-Saxon countries because of 
differences in cultural outlook and that 
the acceptance of any doctrine depends 
largely upon whether the doctrine suits 
the mental disposition prevailing in scien- 
tific circles at a given time or place is 
ably supported by Dr. Suranyi-Unger. 
‘““German economics has been able to 
achieve real results only in so far as it 
has been historical, universalistic, na- 
tional and socio-political.’’ Hence the 
marginal utility theory, despite its origin 
in nominally German (but racially hetero- 
geneous) Vienna, encountered chiefly 
suspicion in Germany. Culturally the 
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Latins incline to materialistic and revolu- 
tionary socialism or to wholly rationalis- 
tic, atomistic, and mechanico-mathemat- 
ical theory. The Anglo-Saxons, on the 
contrary, being imbued with optimistic 
ideas of natural law and divine providence, 
incline not to revolutionary socialism, 
but to essentially individualistic, liberal, 
hedonistic, and utilitarian doctrines, 
Among the Americans one finds a soberly 
calculating, practical outlook. Hence, 
they exhibit the most interest in foreign 
doctrines and the most readiness to adopt 
what appears to be superior. 

Concerning trends in theory the author 
finds that socialistic theory has lost much 
of its strength; that largely as a result 
of the War ‘‘Germanic prestige is gen- 
erally at a low ebb; that the marginal 
utility theory is rapidly declining in 
importance; that the Lausanne doctrine 
is winning an increasing number of ad- 
herents; and that ‘‘realistic’’ economics 
is in the saddle in the United States. 

Future historians will probably refer to 
the present era as the Age of Minerals, for 
current industrial civilization is founded 
upon the exploitation of mineral re- 
sources even as feudal civilization rested 
upon the cultivation of the soil. The 
relative permanence of industrial civiliza- 
tion is conditioned by the relative perma- 
nence of essential mineral supplies. And 
the strength of any industrial nation or 
group of nations depends upon its access 
to such mineral supplies as are not avail- 
able within its territories. Economic 
prosperity and international peace are 
inextricably intertwined with the present 
and future of mineral supplies. 

In Minerals in Modern Industry, Professor 
Voskuil ‘‘aims to present the fundamental 
economic facts and characteristics relating 
to the mineral industry’’ in the United 
States. He treats the organization and 
the main problems of the coal, oil, natural 
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gas, iron, steel alloy, copper, bauxite, 
aluminum, lead, zinc, nitrogen, phosphate 
potash, sulphur, cement, and certain 
minor mineral industries. About one 
third of the book is devoted to coal and 
oil. In a closing chapter he deals with 
broader national and international as- 
pects. Tables, charts, a good bibliogra- 
phy, and an index are included. 

Lack of a sound merchandising policy 
is, according to the author, the major 
ailment of the leading mineral industries. 
Failure to adjust productive capacity to 
the needs of the market has led to over- 
production, to wastes, and in some cases 
to higher prices, and is hastening the day 
when supply will be less than demand at 
prices anywhere near current quotations. 
With respect to the American coal in- 
dustry the author (who irresponsibly 
characterizes government control as ‘‘a 
snare and a delusion’’ after having devoted 
pages to the gross incompetence of pri- 
vate operation) favors codperative efforts 
within the industry itself. For the Amer- 
ican oil industries he advocates ‘‘that 
all properties in the respective oil and 
gas pool shall be consolidated into a single 
operating unit,’’ a plan which while 
difficult of adoption will benefit both pro- 
ducers and consumers. The marketing 
problems of other mineral industries are 
developed less fully than those of coal 
and oil. 

In his short treatment of the interna- 
tional aspects of the mineral industry 
Professor Voskuil summarizes the con- 
clusions of the American Society of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
Since mineral resources are unevenly dis- 
tributed throughout the world interna- 
tional mineral movements must take place. 
Tariffs, bonuses, and embargoes almost 
invariably are futile or harmful. Because 
of high transportation costs minerals 
Should be utilized, if possible, near the 
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source of supply. Finally, the explora- 
tion and development of mineral resources 
should be free to natives and foreigners 
in all parts of the world. 

Professor Stocking’s book exemplifies 
why realistic economics has gained ground 
in America. He presents a_ historical 
account of the German potash industry, 
showing how the development of the 
industry was affected by German political 
organization and by the technological 
and economic characteristics of potash 
production, characteristics which run 
counter to certain alleged characteristics 
mentioned in writings on cost theory. As 
potash is readily accessible, in the absence 
of centralized control free speculation 
quickly breeds overcapacitation which, 
combined with a relatively heavy fixed 
investment and an inelastic demand sched- 
ule, spells bankruptcy for many. Unfor- 
tunately these bankruptcies do not cut 
down overcapacitation by shunting capital 
out of the potash industry but merely 
cut down the ovehead and enable the 
bankrupt concerns to compete effectively. 
In short we observe a condition similar 
to that found in oil and soft coal produc- 
tion. 

In Germany state control of the industry 
succumbed to economic liberalism and 
private operation after 1865. The result- 
ing overcapacitation demoralized the in- 
dustry and an ineffective state-controlled 
syndicate was established only to give 
way, after the war, to a business con- 
trolled syndicate for business ends. At 
present after decades of pecuniary wretch- 
edness, growing out of the absence of 
effective control over capacity, the Ger- 
man potash industry is comparatively 
healthy. 

Professor Stocking suggests that Amer- 
ica profit by these German mistakes. 
Data show ‘“‘that a properly controlled 
American industry will be able to market 
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its products at a profit under existing 
conditions."’ But private property rights 
and individual liberty must be bridled 
and “‘control of capacity and a limitation 
upon the capital which is permitted to 
flow into the production of potash’’ must 
be established. Otherwise German chaos 
will be reborn in the Texas potash fields. 

Every legislator and every important 
executive ought, as a prerequisite to 
assuming his office, be compelled to master 
the admirable study of Douglas and 
Director. Six aspects of unemployment 
are considered: its extent and costs in 
the United States and elsewhere; seasonal, 
cyclical, and technological unemploy- 
ment; devices to facilitate the placement 
of labor and to insure against unemploy- 
ment in this country and a number of 
foreign countries. Annual wage losses 
due to unemployment in this country are 
placed about 4.2 billion dollars to say 
nothing of an annual loss of a quarter 
billion due to unused capital and a non- 
measurable loss through restriction of 
output and a curtailment of markets. 
Human costs, if translatable into pecu- 
niary terms, would swell these figures. 

Every device to prevent or to reduce 
unemployment is considered by the writ- 
ers. While the limited effectiveness of a 
plan of public works is recognized, the 
authors believe that the government can 
increase the demand for labor without 
contracting the private demand in the 
same degree and that use of public expendi- 
tures will reduce both fluctuations and 
the average level of unemployment. The 
definite limitations to banking control of 
price fluctuations, especially over down- 
ward trends, is recognized. The authors 
follow Edie and Cassell, in respect to 
limitations in the future gold supply; 
accordingly they suggest that world gold 
reserves be pooled and that a world gold 
exchange standard be adopted assuming, 


of course, ‘‘the exercise of sound economic 
judgment on the part of responsible offi- 
cials.’’ To technological unemployment 
they apply Say’s law with the proviso, 
however, that institutional arrangements 
be made to facilitate the working of this 
law and to ease the burden placed on the 
workers. The operations and prerequi- 
sites of a system of national employment 
exchanges are described in detail. 

That all these correctives and palliatives 
will prove insufficient to prevent unem- 
ployment and that, consequently, unem- 
ployment insurance is necessary, is the 
authors’ final conclusion. Hence, they 
set forth a detailed plan of unemployment 
insurance for the United States, a plan 
which takes into account both fiscal policy 
and the shortcomings observed in certain 
European plans. Objections to this plan 
are anticipated and answered, including 
the trite remark that no actuarial basis 
exists. One objection, however, is nei- 
ther raised nor met. They ‘‘prefer joint 
contributions by workers and employers” 
and would have the state meet only the 
administrative costs. As H. G. Brown 
and others have shown, however, the 
effect of this plan would be to charge the 
costs of unemployment largely to the 
workers. Hence, governmental partici- 
pation and subsidies are necessary if the 
worker is to be served. (See Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, August, 1931, pp. 
622-639). 

Dr. Bloch’s study is an analysis of 
documentary material, recorded in Illi- 
nois since 1909 and concerned with the 
practice, long established in the soft coal 
industry of that state, of settling all sorts 
of disputes by negotiation and arbitration. 
That this system was found advantageous 
to both operators and miners follows 
from the fact that a state agreement was 
made between the miners and operators 
in 1928 when the United Mine Workers 
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failed nationally to negotiate an interstate 
agreement in 1927. From the thousands 
of cases examined the author derives a 
code covering hiring and reinstating, dis- 
charging, mine management, and wage 
disputes. Past decisions served as pre- 
cedents only when both sides agreed. 
Dr. Bloch concludes that collective bar- 
gaining “‘carries with it not only material 
but also spiritual values.’’ While the 
operators in Kentucky and other states 
could learn much from this study, it is 
probable that overcapacitation and un- 
favorable freight differentials will pre- 
vent the establishment of conditions ap- 
proximating those observed in Illinois. 

Mr. Levin’s study, an analysis of the 
26 volumes of evidence on public utility 
propaganda obtained by the Federal 
Trade Commission, helps to make clear 
why state regulation of utilities has 
failed and why it is bound to fail. Here 
is part of Mr. Levin’s conclusions: ‘‘—it 
is a record of misleading, biased, pseudo- 
factual private-utility information, dis- 
guised as impartial facts. It is a record 
of the concealment of private-utility 
views in the guise of impartial informa- 
tion. It is a record of attempting to 
pervert the minds of school-children and 
students. It is a record of an attempt 
to degrade our institutions of higher 
learning for private-utility ends. It is a 
record of the contamination of the news 
and editorial columns of our public press. 
It is a record of adroitly conceived, na- 
tionally planned, state-devised, locally 
executed deception of the American people 
on a scale without precedent in the history 
of this country.”’ 

Dr. Laidler’s work is more than an- 
other Moody’s *“Truth About the Trusts.”’ 
Here in one volume we have the essence 
of all that has been learned concerning the 
increasing concentration of control. One 
to four companies dominate in over 
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twenty industries. In many others con- 
centration is almost as evident. The 
Sherman Anti-Trust law has neither pre- 
vented virtual monopolies, nor preserved 
competition, nor adequately protected 
the consumer. Labor's position has been 
weakened and a crop of timorous ‘“‘yes- 
men"’ is rapidly developing. Profits have 
been affected both positively and nega- 
tively. 

What of the future? While the question 
of the company union is not raised it seems 
to the reviewer that consolidated indus- 
tries which create company unions are 
but forging an effective organizational 
instrument, transcending the trade union 
lines, which may some day be seized by 
an aggressive working element and trans- 
lated into an effective industrial union. 
As to the function of the state, Laidler 
says the choice lies between public regu- 
lation and public ownership. Consolida- 
tion of the small into large units is facili- 
tating a socialization of industry which 
would otherwise be impossible. Separa- 
tion of ownership, management, and 
control is necessitating protection for 
certain classes and proving that other 
motives than the profit motive are effect- 
ive. Successful consolidation proves that 
the sine-qua-non of national planning, 
operation on a vast scale, is possible; nor 
is this disproved by numerous unsuccess- 
ful experiences concerning profits. The 
state of the future, therefore, will have 
to be more than a counterweight, more 
than a device to shift social costs back 
to the creators of social costs. The state 
will have to become increasingly active 
in the economic field, if Dr. Laidler’s 
inferences are correct. It is interesting 
to conjecture, therefore, whether such a 
state could operate sucessfully under a 
democratic system such as ours. Perhaps 
trained oligarchs will have to succeed 
the provincial legislators. 
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Comparison of much of the purely 
deductive theory summarized by Dr. 
Suranyi-Unger with the problems raised 
by the other writers whose works are 
here reviewed fills one with mixed feelings 
anent what passes in academic parlance 
as ‘‘pure theory.’ We are reminded of 
the practice of several decades ago which 
required each aspiring economist to re- 
fute Marx by refuting Marx's h’ ‘torical 
monism and value theory. Laidler’s 
study supports Marx’s main prediction. 


The assumptions of the theorist ought 
always to be submitted to empirical 
tests. Premises which cannot be tested 
empirically need to be reformulated or 
discarded. Vague similarities between 
orthodox axioms and what is observed 
(e.g. in studies of ‘‘returns’’) ought not to 
be treated as identities, if an end is to be 
made of inexactitude. Prosperity for 
the economics of the future seems to 
lie along the way of ‘‘realistic’’ eco- 
nomics. 
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BackGrounp oF INTERNATIONAL ReLaTIoNs. By 
Charles Hodges. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1931. 743 pp. $4.00. 

InrerNaTIONAL Rexations. By Raymond L. Buell. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 
Rev. ed. 838 pp. $5.00. Students’ edition, 
$4.00. 

Prosiems oF THE Pactric, 1929. Proceedings of the 
Third Conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Nara and Kyoto, Japan, October 23 to 
November 9, 1929. Ed. by J. B. Condliffe. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 697 pp. 
$5.00. 

Cuina aND Javan ry Our Musgums. By Benjamin 
March. Introduction by Frederick Keppel. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 136 pp. 
$2.00. 

InrerNaTIONAL Aspscts or ExecrricaL CoMMUNICA- 
TIONS IN THE Pactric Arga. By Leslie B. Tribolet. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 282 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tae InrerNaTionaL Aspsct oF 1HE Missionary 
Movement 1N Cuina. By Chao-Kwang Wu. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 285 pp. 
$2.50. 


Hodges’ Background of International Rela- 
tions is not the ordinary textbook of the 
specialist steeped in the jargon and the 
data of his own discipline, ground out 
laboriously to provide his students with 


his own technical point of view or to 
suplement his meager income. The work 
of a specialist, it certainly is—apparently 
of a specialist in the implications of 
commercial expansion for international 
relations. Yet no contemporary author 
on international political relations whom 
the reviewer knows, exhibits a more 
general acquaintance with sociological 
conditioning factors which are likely to 
affect such relations. At the same time, 
facts, data, causal sequences, frequently 
illustrated in charts, usually presented on 
a sustained level of rhetoric, seem to 
gather into irregular but cumulative waves 
until they reach a climax in the vision of a 
prophetic seer. It is a rather exceptional 
combination. If justifiable at all, in 
view of the actual paucity of objectively 
verifiable sequences in political science 
and of the common sense nature of the 
author’s fundamental contentions, this 
book would do a great deal of good in 
implanting a broad internationalism in 
the minds of upper classmen in college. 
We can give but a hint of its contents. 

After a delightfully intriguing introduc- 
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tion on the way in which our everyday 
affairs link us up with world politics, 
Professor Hodges draws into perspective 
the march of Western peoples out from 
the Near East. They follow the frontier 
into the Mediterranean, Europe, the New 
World, the last reaches of our little 
globe, until . . . the vanguard of the 
West, reinforced by all the technique of 
modern science, is halted. The means 
by which it has been united to the rear- 
guard, are now consolidated, compressed 
(time-space), and developed into a great 
net-work of world-wide relationships. 
Here at last the coincidence of the power- 
ful economic and other drives, of the 
world-wide interdependent division of 
labor they have produced, and of the 
highly nationalistic states that dominate 
the world scene—the coincidence of these 
brings us the chief problem of our time, 
the author contends. Our fate, whether 
the wreckage of war or the arts of peace, 
rests on the one hand with the state, 
equipped with all the new and powerful 
resources of science, industry, transporta- 
tion, publicity, psychological solidarity, 
wealth; and on the other hand with the 
institutional integration of world-wide 
relationships into more and more effective 
organizations for securing dominance over 
purely state considerations. Such is the 
dramatic world situation developed by 
the author in its broad sociological and 
historical setting. 

If the reviewer were to venture one 
critical hope, it would be that the next 
such treatment might knit the geogra- 
phic, population, cultural, and other 
factors, acknowledged and described by 
themselves, more closely into the key 
problems discussed. And this leads to a 
further point not fully appreciated viz., 
if the dominated cultures need to be under- 
stood as well as the dominating ones, if 
the responding ones need to be analyzed 
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as well as the stimulating ones—to over- 
simplify the constituent factors—then 
the great non-Occidental peoples of the 
world must be analyzed much further 
before our predictions as to the world 
community can claim validity. 

Treatments of international relations 
like that of Raymond Leslie Buell, Re- 
search Director of the Foreign Policy 
Association and formerly Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Government at Harvard Univer- 
sity, make us wish that either sociologists 
produced more factual studies in contem- 
porary culture contact, or more critical 
sociological thinking was being injected 
into young historians’ and political scien- 
tists’ training. After spending a chapter 
defining state, nation, and nationality, 
and the factors affecting them, he forgets 
all about the distinctions drawn and takes 
up the traditional set of practical-policies 
that have been or ‘should be’ occupying 
the attention of states by themselves or 
in their relation to one another. His 
chief divisions are Problems of National- 
ism and Internationalism, Problems of 
Imperialism, and The Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes. From a factual 
standpoint the book is doubtless the most 
comprehensive and thoroughly readable, 
single collection of the pertinent events 
and documents. The narrative and theses, 
however, are so sprinkled with naive 
and reckless generalizations about whole 
peoples and groups, about various as- 
pects of culture and behavior, not to speak 
of occasional credulity as to unreliable 
sources, that the critical reader who has 
any real acquaintance with some of the 
situations described, is liable to despair of 
treatments so condensed. The failure to 
visualize utterly disparate cultural set- 
tings, moreover, frequently compels the 
reader to assume an Occidental setting 
and thus to interpret accurate statements 
in a totally incorrect manner. 
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The dangers of over-ambition, of pre- 
sumption as to cultural backgrounds, and 
of dogmatism in such a work, are de- 
liberately held in check by conferences 
like those of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. In this way: First, the round 
tables start with data papers which must 
pass the test of cross-fire from different 
national groups. Second, there is no 
illusion, in the editor’s mind at least, 
about the fact that, so far as discussion 
leaps beyond these data, its value lies in 
presenting different facets of new problems 
for further investigation. Unfortunately, 
tardiness in providing the delegates with 
the data papers, and the inability of some 
of the lay members of the conference to 
appreciate and criticize them, are defects 
which these conferences have not been 
able to overcome altogether. 

It is in catering to the wishes of patriotic 
nationals and in its concentration to a 
considerable extent on problems of the 
moment, that the Institute seems to run 
its greatest risks, however. Because na- 
tionals at previous conferences had, in 
committee, shelved projects for the in- 
tensive study of sample areas in the Orient, 
the initial round table on The Machine 
Age and Traditional Culture and that on 
Industrialization, were more speculative 
than solid and specific; and in the docu- 
ments were very inadequately represented. 
For the contrary reason, more adequate 
preparation, the round table on Food and 
Population in the Pacific was much better. 
The rest of the problems—China’s For- 
eign Relations, Concessions and Settle- 
ments, The Financial Reconstruction of 
China, The Problems of Manchuria, 
Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific—show 
the political swing that exposed the con- 
ference to one spray of sentiment after 
another—a wholesome catharsis, it was 
thought by observers! All in all, in spite 
of the disproportionately large amount of 


space given to documents on Manchuria, 
the report is a timely guide post, valuable 
for exposing the student to diverse points 
of view on certain cultural processes, 
social conflicts, and changing situations, 
chiefly in the Far East. 

One of the conference documents 
printed for separate distribution, was 
March's China and Japan in Our Museums— 
an honor that was not bestowed upon 
one of the data papers less indicative of 
America’s appreciation of Oriental cul- 
ture! Apparently because the President 
of the Carnegie Corporation pressed the 
matter, it was decided upon, put through, 
and rushed to the printer in a month— 
another one of those hasty publications of 
the American Committee of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations which have been 
criticized in these columns. As it con- 
tains the only summary record there is, 
of Japanese and Chinese objects in (most 
of the) American museums, the eighty of 
its small pages devoted to ‘‘Reports on 
Individual Museums’’ are valuable; other- 
wise it is no credit to the producers. 

The two publications in the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, are in an entirely 
different class since both were produced 
under the guidance of W. W. Willoughby. 
The International Aspects of Electrical Com- 
munications in the Pacific Area, arises out 
of the superlative importance which 
modern communications have in military, 
naval, and trade supremacy. Any ade- 
quate narrative of the efforts made by 
non-American countries to integrate, con- 
trol, and extend their telegraph, cable, 
and wireless communications, makes this 
transparent; and so do even the circuitous 
and tardy efforts of the United States’ 
government, particularly where inter- 
national competition is concerned. Here, 
then, in the political significance of these 
facilities and in their political control, 
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we get at part of the basic reasons at least 
for adequate facilities between certain 
countries and inadequate between others, 
for high rates in some places and low in 
others, and consequently for news enough 
to maintain an informed public opinion 
in some countries and in others only suffi- 
cient news to carry momentary sensation- 
alisms. Such is the background that 
Tribolet provides us in the case of South 
America, The Philippines, Japan, China, 
and the Pacific in general. 

If C. K. Wu had limited his treatment 
to strictly governmental relations in the 
way Tribolet did, we should have had to 
accept his claim to be discussing ‘‘inter- 
national aspects’’ as we did in the case of 
Tribolet. He has not. It would have 
been far more difficult to do so. The 
very question as to what was included 
in legal rights, control, and protection 


Hisrory or Nortn Carouina Baptists. By George 
Washington Paschal. Vol. I, 1663-1805. Ra- 
leigh: General Board, North Carolina Baptist 
State Convention, 1930. 572 pp. $5.00. 

A History or tHe Pusiic Scnoors or Nort Caro- 
ua. By M. C. S. Noble. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1930. 463 
Pp. $3.00. 

Nonutia: Memorigs, Srorres, Trapitrons—Mors 
or Less Aurnentic asout Norta Carouina. By 
Joseph Blount Cheshire. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1930. 255 pp. 
$4.00. 

Tue Democratic Party inv Anre-Bettum Norts 
Carorina—1835-1861. By Clarence Clifford Nor- 
ton. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1930. 276 pp. $3.00. 


Four books about North Carolina, all 
of them significant chapters in the history 
of the state, have recently come from 
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of missionaries, involves the writer in 
discussions of the general réle of the 
missionary, which, in the chapters on 
status and political influence, and inter- 
national complications, broaden out into 
problems of social relations and cultural 
influences of the most complex and intri- 


cate nature. That being so, we have a 
right to an adequate treatment of imping- 
ing social and cultural relations. We 
do not get it. Moreover, the study 
lacks balance of materials, clear-cut dis- 
tinctions, objectivity, and occasionally 
(as in the case of the Nanking Affair, 
recent anti-foreign waves, etc.) accuracy; 
and, too much has been done on the social 
conflicts arising from missions, to excuse 
Mr. Wu's inadequate summary of them.— 
We shall hope for better returns from the 
newly inaugurated institutute of inter- 
national research at Johns Hopkins. 


North Carolina publishers, three from 
the University of North Carolina Press. 
Professor G. W. Paschal of Wake Forest 
College has written the most voluminous 
and perhaps the most outstanding of the 
four, History of North Carolina Baptists, 
1663-1805. One of the most neglected 
fields in North Carolina history is that 
of its religious groups. Of course there 
is a quantity of pamphlets, memoirs, and 
histories of local religious groups, but 
Professor Paschal’s book is the first well- 
documented history of the development 
of a religious denomination in North 
Carolina. Prior to the publication of 
his volume, the best general sources for 
the history of North Carolina Baptists 
were Benedict’s General History of the 
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Baptist Denomination published in 1848 
and Joseph Biggs’ Concise History of the 
Kehukee Association published in 1834. 
Beginning with four brief chapters on 
the rise of Baptists in Europe and in the 
American English colonies, Professor Pas- 
chal develops his history of Baptists in 
North Carolina with emphasis upon the 
social conditions of colonial North Caro- 
lina. Some Baptists were probably among 
the first settlers of the Province, al- 
though there was no organized congrega- 
tion in North Carolina until 1727. The 
General Baptists were the first in the 
field, preaching the Arminian doctrine of a 
salvation free to all. Between 1750 and 
1760 the rigid Calvinism of Particular, or 
‘Regular Baptists, introduced by the Rev. 
Robert Williams, pastor of Welsh Neck 
in South Carolina, converted all but two 
or three feeble congregations into staunch 
advocates of particular election. In 1769 
these congregations organized the far- 
reaching Kehukee Association. Previous 
to this time; in 1755 Shubal Stearns of 
New England and his little band of fol- 
lowers reached Sandy Creek and electrified 
the settlers with the simple doctrine of the 
Separate Baptists: “‘believers’ baptism’’ 
and ‘‘free justification.’” By 1758 Stearns 
had organized Sandy Creek Association. 
The Kehukee and Sandy Creek associa- 
tions had scarcely been organized until 
the question arose as to the relation be- 
tween them. In 1771 the Kehukee Asso- 
ciation gave hearty sanction to their 
members communing with the Separates 
of the Sandy Creek Association. At last 
in a meeting at the Falls of the Tar the 
two schools agreed to overlook their 
differences and to join under the name 
of the United Baptists. This union was 
the result of some broad concessions to 
Calvinism on the part of the Separates. 
The history of North Carolina Baptists 
for the next half century was the attempt 
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at reconciliation between the Calvinism 
of the Regulars and the evangelism of the 
Separates, with the two forces growing 
further and further apart until the final 
split in 1830. This history Professor 
Paschal proposes to tell in a second volume 
which he is writing. But in 1805, the 
period at which he closes his first volume, 
the Baptists were the largest religious 
group in the State. 

Professor M. C. S. Noble, venerable 
dean of the School of Education of the 
University of North Carolina, after many 
years of arduous research, has written 
the third book which attempts to tell in 
connected fashion the history of educa- 
tion in North Carolina. The first to set 
himself this task was Professor C. L. 
Smith in 1888 and the second Professor 
E. W. Knight in 1916. In his History of 
Public Education in North Carolina, Professor 
Noble confines himself largely to the at- 
tempts on the part of the state to educate 
its white children from the passage of the 
first common school law in 1839 to the 
development of teachers’ institutes, be- 
tween 1889 and 1893. Written in a read- 
able style, the book contains much ma- 
terial which has not been easily accessible 
heretofore. It is, in fact, chiefly a sum- 
mary of source materials with neglect 
of economic, social, and political factors 
which greatly influenced the development 
of the public school system. It is to be 
wondered, then, whether the work would 
not have been more satisfactory as a 
documentary history of public education 
in North Carolina to supplement C. L. 
Coon’s two invaluable volumes, Public 
Education in North Carolina: A Documentary 
History, 1790-1840. 

A delightful book is Nonulla, a collec- 
tion of memories, stories, and traditions 
by North Carolina’s Grand Old Man, 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, that ‘‘prince of 
story tellers,’’ Episcopal bishop of North 
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Carolina. Although unsafe to follow as 
authentic history of the state, as Bishop 
Cheshire, himself an historian of the 
colonial period of the Episcopal Church 
in North Carolina, recognizes, his stories, 
nevertheless, catch the atmosphere of 
ante-bellum North Carolina better than 
any mete ‘“‘scientific history’’ could do. 
The book is not without use to the re- 
corder of social history; for in several 
instances, the Bishop faithfully copies 
documents in his possession: a bill of 
indictment drawn against two doctors 
of Edenton who were giving inoculations 
for smallpox in 1798 and letters concern- 
ing a duel in 1847. 

The Democratic Party in Ante-Bellum 
North-Carolina, 1835-1861 is the disserta- 
tion which Professor C. C. Norton of 
Wofford College presented for his doctor- 
ate in 1927, and admirably supplements 
Professor J. G. deR. Hamilton’s Party 
Politics in North Carolina; 1835-1860 pub- 
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lished in 1916. Based chiefly upon the 
excellent file of ante-bellum Raleigh news- 
papers in possession of the North Carolina 
State Library and the manuscript letters 
of North Carolina’s prominent ante-bel- 
lum political leaders in possession of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, 
Professor Norton's book tells the story, 
with frequent long quotations from 
sources, of the growth of a conservative 
minority party between 1835 and 1843 
into an aggressive majority in 1850, de- 
manding and obtaining free suffrage in 
1853 and after that gradually leaning 
toward and finally favoring secession. 
The book contains an excellent chapter on 
the ante-bellum newspapers after 1835, 
but it is to be regretted that Professor 
Norton did not give more attention to 
the economic and social conditions which 
played so important a part in the develop- 
ment of the Democratic Party in North 
Carolina. 


A RACE PSYCHOLOGY 


FRANK H. HANKINS 


Smith College 


Tue Psycuoxocy or a Primitive Peorte. By Stanley 
D. Porteus. New York: Longmans, Green and 


Company, 1931. 438 pp. $6.00. 


Dr. Porteus; clinical psychologist of 
the University of Hawaii, who is already 
well-known for his researches at Vine- 
land, N. J., and his studies of Temperament 
and Race, was asked by the Australian 
National Research Council to investigate 
the mental traits and caliber of the Austra- 
lian aborigines. He spent some months 
among the natives of Dampier Land, 
Kimberley, and Central Australia in what 
is in many respects a pioneer study of the 
intelligence and temperament of an old- 
stone age people in their native habitats. 


His book is divided into two parts, of 
which the first is an extremely interesting 
account of the Australian landscape, 
climate, flora and fauna with side-lights 
on the mores and folkways of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants. The second part be- 
gins with a summary of the environmental 
handicaps and follows with a description 
of customs and beliefs and the results of 
physical and mental measurements. The 
volume is entertainingly written, beauti- 
fully printed, and instructively illustrated. 
Throughout the author draws upon Spen- 
cer and Gillen, Howitt and other ethno- 
logists and explorers for comparison, illus- 
tration and explanation. 
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From the very first the author seems 
to have been eminently successful in 
winning not merely the codperation but 
also the sympathetic understanding of his 
black subjects. One group made him a 


blood brother while several gave him. 


freely from their stores of sacred churinga. 
Scattered throughout the first part are 
many interesting observations. He em- 
phasizes the value of the primitive dance 
as a medium for ego expansion and group 
unification. Impressed by the solitude 
and darkness of the bush, he hazards the 
reflection that the disappearance of the 
general belief in ghosts, prevalent among 
us even two generations ago, is a result of 
more light and more company. In more 
than one place he notes that the sparsity 
of population is not due to a lack of food, 
but he offers no explanation. One is 
left to conjecture from other statements 
that the aborigines are hastening toward 
disappearance because of the cultural 
maladjustments due to white contacts. 
Nor do the natives take possession of 
territory no longer occupied, even though 
better than their own; the native is 
unhappy away from his familiar physical 
habitat. Nakedness in a country where 
the nights are often considerably below 
freezing, though midday may be burn- 
ing hot, is nevertheless a matter mainly of 
choice, partly of necessity. It is not an 
evidence of low intelligence but an adapt- 
ation to the necessities of gleaning a living 
in a desert environment. In the northern 
areas, with steaming hot summers, cloth- 
ing is almost unbearable even for whites. 
The natives near the missions, however, 
have learned to don clothing on the ap- 
proach of the white man as a protection 
for his modesty. The author scouts the 
current belief that certain tribes are 
ignorant of paternity. He thinks this 
may be true of the women and the younger 
men, and explains the old men’s insistence 


on spirit conception as due to their totem- 
istic faith and a desire to escape the 
ridicule they fear would be theirs if the 
white man discovered them holding a 
contradictory belief. In this the Austra- 
lian merely universalizes the good Chris- 
tian’s belief in the immaculate conception. 

Probably the most important ethnolog- 
ical contribution of the study is the use 
of the need of group unification as an 
explanatory principle. We noted this 
above with reference to the dance. Food 
restrictions are cleverly designed to pro- 
mote tribal unity, unselfishness, and mu- 
tual dependence. This is true also of the 
system of exogamous classes, which seem 
to increase in number as one moves from 
the stronger tribes to the less numerous 
and weaker ones. The system lessens 
competition for women and thus insures 
domestic tranquility; it promotes the 
power and prestige of the elders, makes 
blood relatives of all the tribe and checks 
female infanticide. 

Passing numerous other matters we may 
note certain results of the physical and 
mental measurements. In physical pro- 
portions the Australian is unusually long- 
legged with average statures of males 
ranging for different groups from 167 
cm. to 169 cm. They are thus distinctly 
taller than Italians but 2 to 4 cm. shorter 
than Englishmen. Moreover, the Central 
Australians who live in a niggardly desert 
environment averaged about 2 cm. taller 
than the Kimberley natives. Relative 
abundance of food apparently has little 
effect on stature. While agreeing that 
head size and intelligence show little or 
no correlation in individual cases, the 
author found that “‘mental brightness was 
about five times more frequent in those 
above the ninety percentile in head size, 
and mental dullness was about three and a 
half times more common among those 
below the ten percentile.’’ Mental ab 
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normality was associated with both ex- 
tremes of head size. The Australian head 
length is much the same as that of Euro- 
peans, but shows ‘‘a quite marked defi- 
ciency in head breadth."’ Brain capacity 
of about 1328 cc. for males is about that 
of the thirteen year-old schoolboy. Nu- 
merous strength tests were given. In 
the maze test the Australians attained an 
I. Q. of 80 as compared with 95 for Amer- 
icans. Here again the Central Austral- 
ians who had been subjected to a terri- 
fying struggle for existence, owing to 
five years of continuous drought, excelled 
the natives of the Kimberley and Beagle 
Bay districts. The author notes also that 
“The younger children did compara- 
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tively well, but the older one’s responses 
were somewhat inferior.’" In general 
the tests revealed a degree of inferiority 
on the part of the natives who, though far 
from unintelligent, are believed by the 
author to be not readily adaptable to a 
civilized environment. 

Here then is a pioneer and first-rate 
contribution to the psychology of races. 
The author has avoided dogmatism and 
weighed methods, conditions, and results 
carefully. It is to be hoped that similar 
studies on these and other primitive 
folk can be made before the inroads of 
civilization destroy the unity and com- 
pleteness of cultures that are rapidly 
vanishing. 


IN FICTION 


KATHARINE JOCHER 


University of North Carolina 


Lonc Hunt. By James Boyd. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1930. 376 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Great Mgapow. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
New York: Viking, 1930. 338 pp. $2.50. 

Tus Day anv Trmz. By Anne W. Armstrong. New 
York: Knopf, 1930. 269 pp. $2.50. 

Tuurspay Aprit. By Alberta Pierson Hannum. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. 285 pp. 


$2.50. 
A Burizp Treasure. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
New York: Viking, 1931. 296 pp. $2.50. 
Cimarron. By Edna Ferber. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1930. 388 pp. $2.50. 
Tue Trpss or Matvern. By Francis Griswold. 
New York: William Morrow and Company, 1930. 


333 pp. $2.50. 


The stream of fiction dealing with 
regional and folk life continues. Al- 
though no region has suffered for lack of 
attention, especially noteworthy attempts 
may be found among the large number of 
such cultural studies of the South, many 
of which have already been mentioned in 


‘these pages. In the few which follow 


here, the settings range from the early 
days of colonial settlement to the present 
time; from the Atlantic Seaboard to Texas 
and the great southwest; from mountain 
and open country to the sparsely settled 
frontier town and the older established 
city; from the life history of six genera- 
tions of a gradually dying low-country 
family to the up-country individualists 
whose descendants were not- the least 
among the pioneers and builders of *‘fair 
Kentuck;’’ from larger groups carrying 
with them their cultures to the single 
family with its Lares and Penates, even 
to the solitary individual. 

James Boyd’s Long Hunt is an excellent 
portrayal of the life and habits of the 
‘long hunter,’’ one of those intrepid 
followers of Daniel Boone, who traveled 
for months, often quite alone, in the prime- 
val forests, from the western part of North 
Carolina to the Mississippi, returning to 
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the trading posts and small towns in the 
summer and remaining only long enough 
to sell their furs. The strong individual- 
ism of the pioneer, his suspicion and 
contempt of organized government as 
such, his unconquerable love of freedom 
and fair play which drove him ever into 
new, unsettled lands—these and similar 
traits cre the heritage which the long 
hunters passed on to their descendants 
and which still survive among certain 
more isolated groups, especially in the 
rocky confines of the Appalachians. This 
books abounds in interesting notes on food 
and diet, in delightful commentaries on 
the popular superstitions of the long 
hunters, and may be cited for its sympa- 
thetic characterization of the long hunter, 
as well as for his contribution in frontier 
settlement and development. 

In The Great Meadow, by Elizabeth Ma- 
dox Roberts, we again have a shadowy 
portrait of the great Daniel Boone, but 
this time it is the story of the trek of the 
covered wagon from Virginia across the 
mountains, over the trail blazed by Boone, 
into the fertile valleys of ‘‘Kentuck."’ 
The pre-Revolutionary type depicted here 
is, of course, that of the upcountry Vir- 
ginian rather than his better known 
aristocratic Richmond cousin, although a 
fleeting glimpse of the low-country city 
neighbor is introduced, the comparison 
serving to accentuate those qualities so 
essential in the settling of new lands. It 
is the traditions, the mores, the food, the 
speech, the work habits, the courage, 
independence, and perseverance of the 
upcountry individualist which provide 
the framework around which the narra- 
tive is developed. These the pioneers 
carried with them farther west into a new 
country which they and their descendants 
settled and made their own, building upon 
this foundation which was their rightful 
heritage. And it was here, too, that the 
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group learned early that codperation and 
“mutual aid’’ mean survival. 

Anne W. Armstrong's This Day and 
Time brings us a story of life in the East 
Tennessee mountains in which we feel 
the nearness of these hill folk to their 
pioneer ancesters whom we met in Long 
Hunt and The Great Meadow. The long, 
hard, cruel struggle with nature and years 
of suffering and deprivation have marked 
these people, especially the women, not 
only as proud stoics, but as outwardly 
calm, indifferent, and almost insensible 
to suffering. Yet beneath the surface 
runs an undercurrent of emotion and 
romance which cannot be killed or de- 
nied. Pride of race and blood, which 
permits of no feeling of inferiority and 
which is stamped so indelibly upon the 
southern mountaineer, is particularly 
marked in this narrative. 

In Thursday April Alberta Pierson Han- 
num has given us a present-day story of 
life in the West Virginia mountains. 
As in This Day and Time, the apparent 
futility of attempting to wrest a livelihood 
from an unyielding earth appears as the 
central theme. In addition there is a 
striking portrait of the silent man of the 
hills, with the author emphasizing 
through the central figure, Thursday 
April, that many of the apparently stolid 
mountain women are at heart beauty lov- 
ers and long, quite as much as do their 
city sisters, not only for ‘‘fixin’s’’ but 
even more for romance and love in their 
lives, and audible and visible approval 
from their inarticulate, though appre- 
ciative husbands. This book also pro- 
vides a picture of the awakening of the 
mountain folk—the introduction of the 
doctor with medical science who is grad- 
ually taking the place of the midwife 
and her superstitions; the meaning of the 
World War to the mountain folk; the 
slow recognition of the underprivileged 
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or forgotten mountain woman; yet with 
all these the persistence of dialect, amuse- 
ments, customs and traditions of an earlier 
day. 

Wholly different from The Great Meadow 
and yet carrying on the folk pattern is 
A Buried Treasure. Here action gives 
place to attitudes with an ingenious por- 
trayal of character. Moreover, the book 
raises the question as to whether there 
really is a mountain type or a rural type 
or a coastal type or an urban type. Ra- 
ther the impression is left that ‘‘types’’ 
are not peculiar to regions or localities, 
that they are not produced by any specific 
environment, but that similar types may 
readily be found in wholly dissimilar 
settings. In her detailed descriptions of 
the surprise party and of the improvised 
recreation of a casual group of both sexes 
and all ages who amused themselves with 
ring games, calling the stock, and similar 
devices, Miss Roberts has done particu- 
larly well the pastimes and recreation of 
rural and mountain folk. 

Pioneering is likewise the theme of 
Edna Ferber’s Cimarron, but this time it is 
the settlement and development of the 
Oklahoma territory. And again it is a 
tale of transplanting of cultures, of graft- 
ing the old upon the new. As the author 
so aptly puts the words in the mouth of an 
old nun, a minor character, ‘“There is no 
such thing as a new country for the people 
who come to it. They bring along their 
own ways and their own bits of things 
and make it like the old as fast as they 
can."’ (p. 49) And that is largely what 
happened here. An aristocratic southern 
family moved westward into Kansas 
leaving behind none of the household 
gods. In turn, a daughter, fired by her 
imaginative husband, accompanied him 
into the newly opened Oklahoma terri- 
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tory, carrying with her not so much 
goods and culture from Kansas but the 
contribution of her southern heritage 
with a Kansas flavor. Miss Ferber shows 
woman as the self-appointed guardian of 
this sacred trust of the transplanting of 
cultures and man eager to rid himself of 
the shackles of a hampering environment, 
adapting his culture, as it were, yet, when 
his ‘‘women folks’’ demanded it, bowing 
to the inevitable and joining with them 
in upholding ‘‘the standards,’’ or, like 
Yancey Cravat, starting out alone in 
search of new adventure. And the ad- 
miration and loyalty accorded Cravat by 
his fellow townsmen indicates that 
the author thinks that most of us are 
radicals at heart even though our conduct 
deny the challenge. 

Francis Griswold’s The Tides of Malvern 
is an historical novel carrying the reader 
through six generations of Sheldons, a 
Carolina low-country family. Their life 
history begins in the Barbadoes from 
whence they removed at an early date to 
Charlestown, South Carolina, and ends 
with the death of the last son and heir 
as he returns from the World War. The 
portraiture here presented is that of the 
upper-class family—the dominant element 
in the economic, political, and social life 
of the early South. Deprived of their 
wealth and political power in the War 
Between the States, this group found it 
difficult to reconstruct and rehabilitate 
and to adjust to a new economic order, so 
that their estates dwindled until they 
were compelled finally to sell to the rich 
from the North. Yet through it all, 
pride of race and family was maintained. 
Here is a story of the conflict of cultures— 
of the inability of the old to adapt itself 
to the new—one of the many novels sug- 
gestive as orientation studies. 
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BUT IS IT HUMAN ECOLOGY? 


RUPERT B. VANCE 


University of North Carolina 


Tue Grest Prains. By Walter Prescott Webb. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1931. xv + 525 pp. 
$3.80. 

Aw Inrropucrion To Racionat Surveyinc. By C. 
C. Fagg and G. E. Hutchings. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. xi + 150 pp. 


From spheres as far apart as the desk of 
a Texas historian and the LePlay House 
in London come these noteworthy contri- 
butions to the study of man and the 
environment. Each in its way is a fine 
addition to what we have gradually come 
to call human ecology. In the present 
state of the study, however, it is doubtful 
if either of these volumes could have been 
executed by any savant now writing in 
that field. If true, the above statement 
indicates how quickly even young sciences 
develop into closed systems with rigid 
definitions of what is sacrosanct and what 
is heterodox. But let us to our muttons. 


I 


The illuminating volume on The Great 
Plains by Professor Webb is a study of 
regional adjustment in the grand manner. 
The thesis at which he arrives is stated 
in this fashion: East of the Mississippi 
civilization stood on three legs—land, 
water, and timber; west of the Missis- 
sippi, not one but two of these legs were 
withdrawn, water and timber—and civil- 
ization was left standing on one leg, land. 
The 98th meridian marking approximately 
the transition to less than twenty annual 
inches of rainfall also marks an ‘‘institu- 
tional fault.’’ ‘‘At this fault the ways of 
life and living changed. Practically ev- 
ery institution that was carried across it 
was either broken and remade or else 
greatly altered.’’ The method Dr. Webb 


uses “‘is to follow in turn each of the 
cultural complexes, weapons, tools, law 
and literature from woodlands to plains 
and see how they were modified in transi- 
tion.”’ 

Thus he is able to show that the transi- 
tion involved the change from the long 
rifle eminently adapted to the forests to 
the six-shooter suitable for rapid fire on 
horseback against galloping Indians of 
the Plains. Lack of timber made short 
work of the old worm style, split rail 
fence of the early pioneer while the 
restraint of half-wild cattle demanded 
severe measures. After experimentation 
with thorn hedges, several inventors hit 
on the idea of barbed wired requiring 
the irreducible minimum of timber. 
Likewise the scarcity of water led to dry- 
farming, irrigation projects, the use of 
wind-mills, and fantastic attempts at 
rain making. It also changed the English 
common law of waters to the doctrine of 
prior appropriation. These and many 
more matters of equal fascination make 
this volume an authentic reconstruction 
of regional folkways, an essay in institu- 
tional history which sociologists should 
be glad to welcome. Illuminating maps 
and illustrations abound. 


II 


Fagg and Hutchings have given us not a. 


monograph but a methodology. In their 


view: 


The regional survey may be described as the organized 
study of a geographical area and its inhabitants, 
plant, animal and human, from every aspect, and the 
correlation of all aspects so as to present a complete 
picture of the region. In such a picture we shall see 
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the present as a mosaic, as it were, of survivals of the 
past and incipient phases of the future. We shall be 
able to interpret the life of the region as it appears 
today in the light of its past history, and in some 
measure to foresee and direct its future development. 


As an observational science, our authors 
hold that sociology can scarcely yet be 
said to exist. The regional survey move- 
ment is an attempt to establish a firm 
foundation of observation on which to 
build such a science by research into the 
nature of human communities and human 
environments and the functional rela- 
tionships between them. 

A section on comspectus attempts to 
classify neatly and logically all the re- 
gional factors from the earth’s crust to 
human life and civilization. One is told 
how to delimit the survey area, how to 
prepare maps, transects, relief models, 
pictorial illustrations and how to as- 
semble them in the regional survey atlas. 
The survey of surface utilization cor- 
responds, for example, very closely to the 
German concept of the cultural landscape. 
One gathers that in Britain schools and 
community clubs are wont to conduct 
these surveys in a fine amateur spirit 
under direction from the LePlay House 
or the Outlook Tower. The late Victor 
Branford used to complain that Patrick 
Geddes’ adaptation of the LePlay-De- 
tourville-Demolins scheme in the Valley 
Section had not been noted by American 
ecologists and rural sociologists for 
either use or abuse. Its purpose is to 
relate the physiographic sequence, that 
representative slope from mountain core 
to the sea, with the profile of culture. 
The final chapter in this volume together 
with Branford’s article on sociology in the 
new Britannica may yet lead our human 
ecologists to a consideration of this 
concept. It is to be hoped that Fagg and 
Hutchings will soon give us their prom- 
ised volume on the Branford-Geddes 
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approach to regional interpretation and 
planning. 


Textite UnionisM aND THE Souts. By George S. 
Mitchell. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1931. ix + 92 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Mitchell, following a praiseworthy 
family tradition, presents here a study of 
one aspect of southern labor history. He 
sketches in a brief and quite readable 
manner the spasmodic attempts, from the 
Knights of Labor down to 1930, to organ- 
ize the textile workers of the south. Most 
of the active organizing campaigns were 
promptly attended by strikes, most of 
which were failures so far as gaining im- 
mediate demands were concerned. The 
author seems to feel, however, that all 
this is necessary spade work for ultimate 
success. He professes (in the preface) a 
firm belief in the efficacy of labor organiza- 
tion as a long-run democratic force, a 
builder of restraint and intelligence among 
the masses, and a needed balancer of 
power. 

In the concluding chapter the author 
holds that the chief hindrances to textile 
labor organization in the South are the 
company-owned mill village, the ignor- 
ance and farm background of most of the 
workers, the reserve of labor still on 
southern farms, the poverty of the opera- 
tives, the weakness of the national union, 
the questionable character of many of the 
organizers, and the enthusiasm of the 
southern public for industrial develop- 
ment. As favorable factors his list does 
not appear so formidable: the readiness 
of mill workers to join the union, the 
restraint and peaceableness of the opera- 
tives under provocation, the relative 
prosperity of the southern textile industry, 
a gradual change toward liberalism of 
middle class opinion, the rapid advance in 
education in recent years, and the em- 
ployers’ willingness to accept conciliation. 
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The value of the book would have been 
enhanced by a mature and penetrating 
discussion of these favorable and unfavor- 
able factors in the underlying situation. 
One has the feeling that the fundamental 
economic conditions determining the 
events surveyed have not been disclosed. 
A bibliography would also have added to 
the value of the work. 

Axsert S. Keister. 
North Carolina College for Women. 


Restriction or Output AMONG UNorGANIzED Work- 
ers. By Stanley B. Mathewson, with chapters by 
William M. Leiserson, Henry S. Dennison, and 
Arthur E. Morgan. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1931. 212 pp. $3.00. 


The restriction of output by workers is 
an old problem in industry. Frederick 
W. Taylor struggled with it back in the 
eighties and attempted to control it by 
resort to science in developing new 
management techniques, prominent among 
which are time study to determine the 
amount of work a man ought to do and 
an incentive wage payment plan to en- 
courage greater preduction. 

There has been considerable discussion 
of organized labor's “‘lump of labor’ 
theory and the resulting restriction of 
output by unionists. This book throws 
new light on this old problem in showing 
that the practice is widespread among un- 
organized workers as well and that it has a 
more serious effect upon industrial pro- 
ductivity than is commonly recognized. 
The book is based on first-hand study of 
hundreds of cases in numerous industries, 
and is the first extensive investigation of 
the phenomenon. 

Two features of modern industry are 
blamed for this practice, present wage 
payment methods and the fear of being 
laid off. Both workers and foremen de- 
liberately refrain from worxing at maxi- 
mum capacity for fear that they will 


work themselves out of a job or that their 
rate will be cut. Great ingenuity is 
therefore exercised in soldiering on the 
job when time studies are taken. Per- 
sonal grievances, real or fancied, are 
important causal factors of output re- 
striction as well. 

The most valuable part of the book is 
the second half which draws inferences 
and conclusions from the array of cases 
studied. The author finds that the 
practice of rest~iction of output is a wide- 
spread institution deeply intrenched in 
the habits of our working people, and 
that scientific management has not suc- 
ceeded in coping with the problem. He 
finds that workers are doing far from a 
full day’s work, even in such highly 
mechanized plants as Ford's. He states: 
“To our great surprise we found the 
over-speeded worker largely a myth.” 

The worker will not and cannot put 
forth his best effort until industry is or- 
ganized to regularize employment and to 
compensate more adequately the increased 
productivity of each worker. It will be 
difficult if not impossible to accomplish 
this without new labor policies and more 
effective wage payment plans than pre- 
vail today. This aspect of the problem 
is well treated in a chapter by Henry S. 
Dennison, ‘“‘What Can Employers Do 
About It?”’ 

G. T. ScoweNnnInac. 
University of North Carolina. 


Soctat Process anp Human Procress. By Clarence 
Marsh Case. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931. 


336 pp- 

To the ever increasing literature on 
social progress Professor Case has added 
an unique volume of fifteen chapters. 
Starting with the tentative statement 
that ‘‘social progress means, for all of us, 
ignorant or learned, simply social im- 
provement, the betterment of society, or, 
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most briefly and exactly, social better- 
ment,’’ (p. 37), the author analyzes the 
various concepts of social process and so- 
cial progress, pointing out the pitfalls 
into which other writers have fallen and 
winnowing out the grains of sociological 
truth from their writings. He, however, 
warily avoids being dogmatic; even to 
the extent of declaring, ‘“Whatever else 
may be true of this baffling thing called 
‘social progress,’ it is a social process, or 
at least the conceptual notion of one.’ 
In fact, he is not ‘‘perfectly sure where and 
when and how progress on the whole has 
taken place, if it has actually occurred.”’ 
(p. 36) 

Progress for the most part consists of a 
“threefold movement of persons and 
groups along the line of a quantitative 
and qualitative elaboration of Utiliza- 
tion, Equalization, and Appreciation. 
The first is primarily physical, the second 
is social, the third is spiritual; while the 
intellectual figures all the way through as 
the distinctive human agency, serving 
almost, but not quite, exclusively as the 
means, tather than an end in itself.”’ 
(p. 68) It moves under the driving force 
of societal self-direction, though not 
always toward a definite goal. Society 
has at its command four chief means of 
propelling itseif: eugenic selection, po- 
litical regulation, educational develop- 
ment, and religious transformation. In 
the first named, the author has little 
faith as eugenics in its present state is 
“‘a very bad mess of good science, poor 
sociology, and quite unenlightened social 
philosophy.’’ (p. 128) Although recog- 
nizing the need for physical fitness, he 
is much more concerned with social im- 
becility, ‘‘the unintelligent, groping, 
blundering, self-defeating behavior,’’ of 
social groups. (p. 159) This social evil 
distorts attitudes of appreciation and 
respect for the rights of one’s fellow citi- 
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zens; it demoralizes persons and disor- 
ganizes society. Legislation stimulates 
and directs public will and evables the 
government to act with legality and with 
all the force that the group can mobilize. 
Education transmits the social heritage of 
the race and places the individual in 
position to acquire this heritage. Re- 
ligion, here defined as ‘‘man’s completest 
response to his biggest world,’’ (p. 235) 
is regarded as a most essential factor in 
shaping appreciation; and directing and 
redirecting social values in this machine- 
made age and era of culture conflicts and 
changing mores. 

Professor Case has given us a most 
readable, yet scholarly, little volume on 
an age-worn and much belabored subject, 
written in an interesting and sprightly 
style enlivened with subtle irony, homely 
wit, and apt expressions. For these 
reasons the lay reader, as well as the 
sociologist, will enjoy reading Social 
Process and Human Progress. 

Winntz Leacn Duncan. 
Durham, New Hampshire 


SourHerN CommerciaL CoNvENTIONS, 1837-1859. 
By Herbert Wender. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Series 
XLVIII, No. 4. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1930. 240 pp. $2.00. 


Between 1837 and 1860 the Southern 
States in the American Union held a large 
number of conventions dealing with com- 
merce and related economic problems. 
Dr. Herbert Wender treats of a selected 
group of these conventions in his Southern 
Commercial Conventions. Many other con- 
ventions of similar nature might just as 
logically have been included in the study. 
The author, however, has treated a rep- 
resentative number. He divides the con- 
ventions into three series. The first 
group, held in 1837-1839, dealt with direct 
trade with Europe; the second, held 1840- 
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1851, dealt with the South’s desire for 
railroads and other internal improve- 
ments; and the third, held 1852-1859, 
dealt primarily with the political rights 
of the Southern States in the Union. 

The author’s sources were newspapers 
and the official reports of the conventions. 
The debates and proceedings of the several 
conventions are given fully; in fact the 
work is largely made up of direct and 
indirect quotations from such sources. 
The bibliography and body of the work 
show no evidence that the fairly large and 
accessible body of secondary material on 
the subject was even consulted. A com- 
parison of this study with preceding ones, 
such for instance as R. R. Russell, Economic 
Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, would 
show the relation of the convention 
movement to the general economic and 
political development of the South. Not 
only did the author ignore secondary 
sources, but; what is a greater lapse, he 
also failed to go into manuscript and other 
contemporary sources. 

Dr. Wender finds that after twenty years 
of agitation in the conventions the at- 


tention of the people had been called to 
the backward state of commerce and 
industry of the South, that innumerable 
resolutions had been adopted and a like 
number of speeches had been delivered, 
but all to little avail. Why was this? 
Was it due to a lack of practical leader- 
ship? Or was it, as the abolitionists 
believed, due to the ‘peculiar institution” 
of the South? Unfortunately the author 
does not go into interpretations and ex- 
planations. 

The book leaves one unsatisfied. The 
facts are here, often poorly expressed it is 
true, but dry facts need interpretation to 
make them live. As one reads Dr. Wen- 
der’s monograph that intriguing ‘‘South- 
ern Nationality’’ is ever in mind. Did 
the people living in the ante-bellum 
South breathe the spirit of separate 
nationality as their acts seem to indicate? 
These conventions aroused ‘‘a spirit of 
inquiry and contributed largely to that 
consolidation of sentiment which led to 
secession and the sword.”’ 

FietcHer M. Green. 
University of North Carolina. 
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